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H E Compiler of this Hiſ- 

tory, from the gratitude 
and reſpect which the Hero of 
it has & a nobleman in one of 
the higheſt ſtations in this king- 
dom, had prepared a dedication 
of it to him; whoſe name would 
have been not only the greateſt 
F ornament, but the moſt powerful 
4 recommendation ot the work ; 
but upon maturer conſideration, | 
be finds himſelf obliged to ſend 

it into the world without that 
4 advantage: ſome of his indiſcre- 
tions and misfortunes appearing 
in ſo light a dreſs, that, whatever 
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entertainment they may afford to : 
_ others, they would give his lord- - 
' ſhip none, but what muſt ariſe iſ 
from the exerciſe. of his , .- 

neſs. 


The editor's chief view in the 
publication was, that he might 
Feep his word with ſeveral gen- 
tlemen of diſtinction, to whom, 
in a chearful hour, he has related M . 
moſt of the paſſages ; and, at 
their requeſt, promiſed at fome 
time or other to make them 
3 ie, 


He las ITY in ſuch entire 

intimacy with -the Pilgrim, that 

he is confident there is not a 
fingle event of his life which he 
d nat acquainted with. As te 4 
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PREFACE. 'v 
the ſcenes here;repreſented, how- 
ever marvellous ſome of them 
appear, they arg taken from the 


FHPilgrim's own mouth; with the 


addition only of ſuch embelliſh- 


ments in ſome of the incidental 


circumſtances, as may ſerve to 


make the narrative leſs tedious. 


The editor is ready to ac- 


3X knowledge, that he has deſignedly 


ſuppreſſed ſeveral uncommon ad- 


ventures, which might not, per- 


haps, have been unacceptable to 
ſome of his readers; but he per- 


ſuades himſelf, that he ſhall have 


on his fide thoſe whom he is 
moſt ambitious to pleaſe, and 


whole pardon he has too much 


reaſon to intreat, for ſome parti- 
culars that ſtill remain, which 


he 


P NFA E. 
he is ſenſible are far from doing 


honour to the character of his Wa 


hero; whom the candid reader 
will however, it is hoped, con- 
ſider, not only as relating, but 
confeſſing his errors and miſcon- 
duct; of which he has long ſince 
had a proper ſenſe: and it is his 
earneſt wiſh, that the following 
ſheets, beſides the little amuſe- 
ment they may happen to con- 
Es mays in ſomedegree, anſwer 
her and more uſeful purpoſe, 

by lighting up a beacon, to ſhew 
the thoughtleſs and unexperi- 
enced ſome of the dangers they 
are expoſed to: and if he may 
be allowed to mention any thing 
facred in a work of this nature, 
he deſires it may be taken as a 
public acknowledgment of the 
| goodneſs |} 


1 PREFAC . vii 
1 Eoodneſs of Providence, which 
4 has fo viſibly appeared, all along, 
in his behalf; and, at length, 


0 5 117 
1 
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1 qi him up, in amoſt particular 
manner, an ineſtimable friend, 


+ whoſe kindneſs, in the Pate 
A part of his life, he moſt thankfully 
1 that he is happily 
7 tationed far beyond his merit or 
F bectations N 
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'T H E perſon, who is to be the ſubject of 


LS 


the following memoirs, was born in Eng- 
land ; where his father had 4 conſiderable 
eſtate, was a member of parliament many years, 
and had ſeveral very honourable employments un- 
der a late lord chancellor of that kingdom. 
In the year 1703 he was ſent to ſchool in 
Hertfordſhire, under the tuition of a very learned 
ctergyman z one particularly famous in that pro- 
feſſion, and accordingly had about an hundred and 
fifty ſcholars, a great many of whom were the ſons 
of ſome of the principal gentlemen in England. 
The name of the perſon with whom he board- 
eds, was Zacharias Blows, à well-meaning, honeſt 
man, but a very ſtrict puritan : people were 
apt to ſay, that the ſtrength of his zeal had 
furniſhed him with ſome oddities of dreſs and 
behaviour in his family, which, though they are 
B taken 


. 


al 


8 The HIs rox of a 
taken notice of in the following hiſtory, it has 
been done without any view of depreciating his 
memory. He was by trade a timber-merchant, 
and a heel- maker; but by the great ſolemnity of 
bis behaviour: had arrived to the office of clerk. 
of the meeting- houſe: he was very tall and thin, 
and of a moſt dejected, penſive aſpect: his dreſs 
was perfectly primitive ; plaits and ſtiffening, 
and all ſuch modern inventions, being contemned 
by him as things that ſavoured of the guiſe of 
this world, and did not become a ſpiritual man. 

On Sundays he conſtantly wore a ſhort neck- 
doth, very nearly allied to its principal, the par- 
ſon's band ; his hair was very long and lank, over 
which, in winter, he wore a molt copious black 
ſilk cap, for the protection of the crown of his 
head, which was very bald, and in ſummer co- 
vered it with an old pair of black gloves : he had 
ſuch ſtrength of memory, and valued himſelf fo 
much upon it, that, to the great delay of Sunday's 
dinner, he would ſometimes repear, as an inter- 
| Jade, the greateſt part of the ſermon which he 
had heard in the morning. 

He was as harmonious a pſalmodiſt as probably 
was ever heard, and, to his immortal honour, 
anitiated our hero ſo perfectly into that fort of mu- 
{ic, that he could never ui” Fake Joining in concert 
with every congregation he went into afterwards ; 
and it is allowed among the adepts, that if it had 
keen his good fortune to have been bred up in a 
cathedral way, he would have made no inconſi- 
derable figure in that worſhip, 3 

He had a moſt excellent, though an uncommon, 
way of encouraging his boarders to + 

| | waat 
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PILGRIM. 3 
what was preached to them, as well by rewarding 
thoſe who repeated moſt of the ſermon, with the 
largeſt meſs, as by detaining the proportion of the 
delinquents, without any ſcrupulous regards whe- 
attention, 
or want of memory; by one or other of which 
unhappy cauſes it would have been our hero's 
fate to have gone to bed ſupperleſs oftner than he 
# did, if he had not been ſometimes dexterous 
enough to open the repoſitory, in which the milk- 
pottage was always ſecured. DE 
The landlord, of whom ſo minute and juſt a 
deſcription has been given, would not have taken, 
perhaps, ſo much room here, had it not been 
partly on his wife's account, who was the very 
# reverſe of poor Zachary; neither penſive nor de- 
jected, but moſt turbulently noiſy; of a very di- 
mninutive ſize, ſour aſpect and diſtorted body, 
and our hero's avowed enemy, on account of ſome 
little pranks he had played her. 
'Z She had fo ſhrill a voice when ſhe was out of 
humour (which, in juſtice to her character, ge- 
nerally was the caſe) and was ſo gifted with the 
2x fpirit of ſcolding, that I have often 2 him ſay, 
chat he never had been preſent at a female ren- 
counter, after her death, but ſhe immediately 
came freſh into his memory; and he has heartily 
2X wiſhed for her reſurrection, on no other account, 
indeed, than that ſhe might give her aſſiſtance to 
the weakeſt in the combat, who with her help 
could not faif of ſucceſs. | 
She had reduced his landlord to all the patience 
and reſignation ſhe could demand, and, to his 
great misfortune, was ſole governeſs of the 
Faſtle; and, as ſhe kept the keys of the cupboard, 
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bad frequently curtailed our hero's diet, from 
whence, it is thought, he commenced a pupil in 
the ſcience of marauding z however, he took all 
the pains he could to retaliate her uſage, and many 
times, to her great mortification, brought his 
inclinations to bear: at length, having been 
many times whipped on her accuſations, which 
were always an unde able proof againſt him, 
he contrived a plot, the ſucceſs of which was 
to ſecure him from any farther effects of her in- 
fluence with his maſter, | 
The neccſaiy-houſe was at the lower end of 
the garden, and built over a ſmall river: he knew 
the periodical time at which ſhe uſed to take a 
walk to it, eſpecially on Sunday moruings before 
ſhe went to meeting; and accordingly he unnailed 
two boards of the floor, and: placed them over the 
river again in a very geometrical. manner, on 
which, as ſoon as ſhe ſet her foot, the planks gave 
way, and his poor, goed landlady, not without 
his. wiſhes and expectations, tumbled at; once into 
the river, the ſtream of which carried her into a 
tan-yard contiguous to it: the tanner's dog, who 
though probably. he neither liked her counte- 
nance, nor the condition ſhe was in, dragged her 
out in his mouth, and tore her cloaths in pieces; 
but being a dog of great humanity, ſpared her 
life. Our hero, having placed himſelf ata proper 
diſtance to obſerve the event, whatever. pleaſure 
he might receive at ſeeing her plump into the 
river, was ſtruck with the raſhneſs of his at- 
tempt, when he ſaw her ſailing down the ſtream 
he therefore fled in a. very little time after 
the landed, and hiding himſelf that night in a 
ſtable of an inn, he rode early the next 1 
in 
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behind the Cambridge ſtage- coach to Saffron- 
Walden; where, fearing he ſhould be known by 
the coachman, as ſoon as he got down he ran up 
a lane to a gardener's houſe, where he continued 
ſome time upon ſufferance, and returned the ob- 
ligation of a belly-full, by frighting birds with a 
3 clapyer from his landlord's fruit. 

lle told the gardener, upon hi; inquiring who he 
was, and upon what occaſion he came thithes, 
that he left London the ſame day the ſtage- coach 
did, on account of the cruel uſage he had re- 
® ceived from his. ſtep-mother ; and related fo 
pitiful a ſtory, that he and his wife ſeemed 
greatly concerned for him, and dcfired him 
not to attend the garden, in the mY he had done, 
any longer, However, being privileged to go in- 
= to it whenever he pleaſed, he cat ſo much fruit 
that he fell into a violent fever; and about a ſort- 
night after his recovery, was diſcovered by one 
Maſon, who had been coachman to his father, 
= and at that time lived with Sir Robert Cotton in 
that ſtation ; by whoſe means, after a thouſand 
ineffectual advertiſements and promiſes of reward, 
he was ſent back again to ſchool, and delivered 
over to his honeſt landlord and his wife, upon the 
laſt of whom, though ſhe eſcaped with her liſe, 
he doubtleſs entailed the rheumatiſm, the pains of 
which, poſſibly as a judgment, he has long fince 
had ſuch experience of, that he cannot help com- 
bpaſſionating every mortal that labours under them, 

the ugh dame Blows's gave him, at that time, 
no great concern. As ſoon as he got home, he 
was cloſe confined, whipped, and put on leſs than 
x “balf allowance till Whitiuntide, to the inexpreſ- 
5 FX {ible gratification of = landtady ; after Which 
Ns A he 


6 The HISTORY of a 
4 he was ſent home to his father, who repeated his 
m . Cchaſtiſement, and locked him up during the holi- 
days, and afterwards had him conveyed#back to. 
ſchool, as little incumbered with MONEY as when 
he left it, | 5 
He took his leave, with repeated promiſes of 
amendment, which doubtleſs at that time were 
ſincere, though afterwards not too exactly per- 
formed, as will appear by the following moſt me- 
lancholy diſaſter, | 
The week after he had returned to ſchool, 
there was a fair at Biſhop-Stortford, where the 
want of money, and the appearance of a great 
many things, highly agreeable to ſchool-boys, 
were a great mortification to him. 

There was a woman who had a ſtall of confec- 
tionary wares, and among other temptations, 
ſeveral large papers of almonds and raiſins neatly 
made up tor ſale: he was greatly devoted to one 
of thoſe papers, but being diſabled from being a 
fair purchaſer, he prevailed on the woman to give 

bien credit for one of them, tiil evening, which, 
with much perſuaſion on his part, and double the 
price on her's, ſhe accordingly agreed to; and I 
have heard him ſay, that there was not any thing 
without wings, that ever made ſuch expedition as 
he did with his cargo to his lodgings, being under 
terrible apprehenſions that he ſhould never be able 
to pay for them, his ſtock being as low as ever 
the ſouth-ſea was; and though he took a full 
feaſt of them, yet he did not think they had the 
natural ſweetneſs, which many times he had found 
in things of the ſame kind "us pig and as ſoon as 

he had finiſhed them, he eg 

he was guilty of a ſhamefu 


an to conſider, that 
trick, .by promiſing | 
What 
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what he had no proſpe& of performing; for by 


the urgent craving of his appetite, and the de- 
Jorabſe emptineſs of his pocket, his weekly al- 
owance being ſtopped for his late excurſion, he 
was reduced to the condition of an abſolute men- 
dicant, and accordingly, in ſome meaſure, fatis- 
fied him'elf, with what he had afterwards full 
evidence was the principle of that order, that 
&« neceſſity has no law: ' however, for fear his 
creditor ould purſue him for the debt too ſoon, 
he moſt judiciouſly crept into the hollow trunk of 
a large tree, which lay at the bottom of the gar- 
den. 

He made his entry into it pretty eaſily, and 
there lay tolerably quiet all night; but endeavour- 
ing very early in the morning to make his retreat, 
to his utter ſhame and confuſion, he could by 11 
means get clear of his intrenchment, but hali- 
dead with fear, lay roaring and bellowing, till his 


landlord's apprentice, having ſome occaſion to go 


to the timber-yard, which was at ſome ſmall dii- _ 
tance from the houſe, eſpied one of his feet, 
which with great ſtruggling had juſt made its ap- 
pearance out of the tree. 

The boy was fo terrified, that, without at- 
tempting to give him any aſſiſtance, he ran di- 
rectly to inform his maſter and miſtreſs, that he 
had found our hero ſtone-dead in the tree. This 
account was inſtantly ſpread among the neigh- 
bours, who flocked to the inqueſt that was to be 
held over him; and though his perſonal appea- 
Tance could not be made to the Jurys ſo as the in- 


queſt might have been held . fuper viſum corpo- 


rs,” yet he could diſtinctly hear, through the 


chinks in the tree, the various animadverſions 
- Ms B 4 of 
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of the companies, particularly thoſe of his land 
lady, whoſe voice was by many degrees louder 


- than any of the reſt, and who very learnedly 
explained how viſibly the judgment of heaven had 


fallen on him for his traitorous plot againſt her 
life, and with great ſtrength of memory repeated 
the whole hiſtory of her ducking, concluding, 
that in her conſcience ſhe believed, ſhe had never 
been perfectly ſweet ſince. | 
There was another old woman preſent, whoſe 
character was not quite clear fram that of a witch; 
doubtleſs ſhe was a fortune- teller of great renown 
for ſhe affirmed to the ſpectators, that ſhe had lon 
tince foretold his death, in the manner that it had 
now happened ; and that ſhe had diſcovered to ſe- 
veral of the neighbours the very moment he 
would expire, which was preciſely at four o'clock 
that morning, | | 
At laſt one of the company laid hold of his feet, 


and with much pains and labour pulled him 


out of the tree; when he made a moſt drole 
figure, with his face ſcratched, his noſe beat al · 
moſt flat, and every other part of him as black as 


ſoot, occaſioned by the inſide of the tree, moſt of 
which was rotten, . 


In this unfortunate condition he was laugh- 
ed at by every one, except his landlady, who 
ſeemed to be exceedingly ſorrowful, that heaven 
had not revenged her quarrel more effectually up- 


on him: and what compleated his ſhame, was, 
that the woman to whom he was indebted for the 


almonds and raiſins, having found out where her 
debtor lodged, was unfortunately one of the ſpec- 
tators. 5 3 
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PIL GRIM. 9 
She was a mere Amazon, and if poſſible, had 
à more terrible aſpect than his landlady, and tak- 
ing him by the collar, ſwore moſt inhumanly, 
that ſhe would neither ſtay for judge of jury, but 
make an end of his life in reality, if he did not 
immediately pay her ſixteen pence, as a compoſiti- 
on for the felony, which, with great ſubmiſſion 
to her judgment, he took to be a debt only. 
His landlord, whoſe pity doubtleſs induced 
him to think he ought to have ſome few moments. 
allowed for repentance, promiſed her prompt pay- 
ment, which was accordingly performed ; and as 
ſhe received 'an ample price for her goods, the 
ſame proportion of juſtice was done to him for 
his ingenuity by a whipping, worth, between two 
brothers, more than the woman's whole cargo. 
Here poſſibly it might have bcen neceſſary to 
have made ſome apology for the freedom he took 
with her goods and chattels, but as his puniſhment 
in his inclofure was ſo extraordinary, his whipping 
to conſiderable, and the owner of the goods over- 
paid, he muſt truſt to the humanity of his readers 
for abſolution, and particularly as he has ſo can- 
didly confeſſed the whole affair. | 
It is now time to proceed to more material parts 
of the hiſtory, by letting the readers know, that 
after ſeven years of correction, rather than im- 
provement, he was taken from ſchool in the year 
1710, and for twelve months afterwards ſtayed at 
7 home, his father not having determined to what 
employment or trade to put him, his capacity 
both miturkl” and acquired juſtiſying his want of 
choice. Whilſt his father was watching the 
particular bent of his genius, he became very ex- 
pert in all country exerciſes, being a conſtant at- 
B 5 tendant 
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10 The HISTORY of a 


tendant at football, fairs and wakes, when that 


little villain Love began to give him a glimmering 
notion of the country girls; which his father be- 
ing adviſed of, and perhaps not without ſome ſuſ- 


picion at home, he thought it neceſſary to diſpoſe 


of him forthwith ; and accordingly bound him, 
by indenture, clerk to a very eminent attorney 
and conveyancer ; one who, I have been inform- 


ed, had as many oddities in his temper, and made, 


upon ſome occaſions, as unaccountable a figure 
as any one of his profeſſion. 

He was an old batchelor, and, to his everlaſt- 
ing ſcandal, a woman-hater, to ſuch a degree, 
that if any of his female clients came only 
to conſult with 1 his chambers, which were 
in Lincoln's-Inn Square, there was no peace in 
Iſrael for his clerks that day; though Lam inform- 
ed, that in his abſence there was as free an in- 
tercourſe with the whole ſex, as perhaps was ever 


known in any office, except one lately held in 


School-houſe-Lane. | 

He was moroſe and rude to all mankind, and 
loved money more than he did his maker and all: 
his works. He was above ſix feet high, a ſſoven 
of the firſt magnitude, and when he condeſcend- 
ed to make a bow, which in reality he ſeldom did, 
you would imagine he would fall on his noſe, 
which was {6 truly Roman, that it was quite crook- 
ed in the center, and probably the receptacle of a 
quarter of a pound of Burgamot every day, by his 
daubing the breaſt of his coat i which. he got 


the name of the Nottingham Painter; that town 


being the birth- place of ſo extraordinary a pro- 
digy. 8 
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Our hero's maſter had ſeveral clerks, one 
of whom, a Welchman of the renowned name 
and family of Morgan, had lived with bim a 
great many years: he was not only pe fect in 
all the myſteries of an hackney clerk, but had 
taken his degrees in the debaucheries of London, 
that fountain of univerſal education : he knew. 
the inexpreſſible pleaſure of expedition fees, was 
compleatly qualified to draw a ſliding affidavit, 
and would, on proper motives, ſwear to the truth 
of one, without unneceſſary heſitation. He had 
an admirable knack at keeping a good correſpond- 
ence both with the plaintiff and defendant ; 
could draw a bill of coſts with.ſuch exquiſite ſkill, 
that if one half was to be abated, he was ſure to 
gain ſufficiently by the remainder ; and being 
truly zealous for his client, had, as a chamber- 
ſolicitor, more of his bills diſmiſſed for prolixity 
and ſcandal, than any one of that part of the 


_ profeſſion, 


Under the conduct of this hopeful gentleman, 
our hero commenced his ſecond. courſe of educa- 
tion; and by the cultivation of, ſo great a maſter, 
he night ſoor.have made a wonderlul proficiency, 
though his real maſter gave himſelf no manner of 
trouble in regard to his being inſtructed, but was 
ſo perverſe a mule, that, notwithitanding'he loved: 
money more than any one living, he did not care 
how little his clerks got, which:made our hero, 
more induſtrious. to acquire it by any. perquiſites 
whatſoever : ſeven ſhillings a week, the whole a- 
mount of his father's allowance, being but a me- 
lancholy pittance for ſuch a count as he ſoon; be- 
gan to be, by the tuition of his worthy aſlociate. 

6 In 


12 The HrsTory of a 
In ſhort, whoever wanted his maſter, let the 


occaſion be what it would, muſt firſt ſpeak pro- 
perly to his clerks; the ſum total ariſing from 


ech pecuniary admiffions, was moſt circumſpect- 
ly divided; and the reader may, without much 
difficulty, gueſs in what manner it was expended 
by his friend Morgan and himſelf. 


In about two years time he began to be greatly 


in debt, and quite out of credit; however, as he 
was a punctual contributor to the officers of mace, 
he was ſure of a return . not to be found” as to his 
body, and “no goods or chattels“ as to his poſſeſk - 
ons; in the laſt of which, the integrity of the 


bailiff was quite unqueſtionable: at length, on 


account of his circumſtances, he was glad of 
any opportunity of getting out of town, as a re- 
ceſs from the many claimants he had both to his 


perſon and effects, and was more than ordinarily 


pleaſed at Ware his maſter on the circuits, 


where, he apprehended, he made an exalted figure; 


being uſually mounted on an horſe of the Flanders 


kind, extremely remarkable for the length of his 


mane. and tail, equally uſeful either for“ νοqht 


or riding, with a pair of long piſtols and a cloak- 
bag in the front of his ſaddle, and a portmanteau 
in the rear ſtuffed with briefs, quotations of caſes, 


precedents of all ſorts, and an whole library of re- 


ports, together with the copies of the pannels of 


ſeveral juries, to be judiciouſly. made uſe of; ſo 
that in the center of his cloak-bag and portman- 


teau he ſat quite erect, unleſs that now and then 
he made a curvet, by too great or too expediti- 


ous a potation at the inns where he baited ; a ſu- 
perintendency and equipment, which though the 
clerks in England make no ſmall appearance in, 
would 
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n de eſteemed an eternal diſgrace in 


lreland; and perhaps it would have been ſome ſa- 


tisfaction to him, if he Bad been a little more on 


9 1 the punctilio, för want of which the followinge 
diſaſter happened to him. 


His maſter ſent him into Eſſex to ſerve a ſub- 


peceena; and in order to do all poſſible honour to 
his commiſſion, he equipped himſelf with a pair 
of ruffles, at that time no fmall mark of diſtincti- 
on, an old tarniſhed filk waiſtcoat, a ſilverlaced 
hat moſt diſtinguifhably the worſe for wearing, and 
| pair of half-jack, boots mightily out of repair 


his coat and breeches were tolerably good, but 


made of doyly ſtuff, by no means proof againſt a 
| ſhower of rain; which he had reaſon to Jament, 
{ becauſe he had not intereſt enough to procure a 
great coat: being acquainted with an officer 

of the train-bands, who kept a public houſe, 


where our hero's name was legible in chalk to all 


the world, he furniſhed him with a ſword, the 
chape of which dropped off in a mile or two's 


riding; and to add to the ſmartneſs of the reſt of 
his equipage, he tied a large black ſilk bag ſtuffed 
with hay to his hair which was very thin and. 


long. 

fe ſet out on this expedition on an hired horſe 
of very remarkable qualities, ſtumbling ever 
perch, and ſtopping at every ſign-poſt, in which 
laſt diſpoſition he moſt readily indulged him, there 
being hardly an inn upon the road that he did 
not call at, rather, it is faid, upon his own ac- 
count, than that of his horſe, he not having many 


other conſiderations for him more than his bring- 


ing him ſafe home again: He accordingly drank 
and rode moſt part of the night, and arriving at 
oh Chelmsford, 


14 The H1sTory of a 
Chelmsford, he diſmounted with great proweſs, 


and (as he thought) in a very ſignificant tone 


called the oſtler, who happened to be imployed- 
elſewhere. 

His horſe being ſomewhat hungry, and ſmel!-. 
ing the hay that was in the bag, drew his rider, 
hay, bag and all into the kennel, and at once reduc- 
ed him to ſuch a figure, as no poor devil, till that 
unfortunate hour, was ever in. | 

As ſoon as he got up, and had time to contem- 
plate his filthy condition, and find out the oſtler, he 
harangued him with all the curſes and opprobrious 


names he could recollect, on account of his being 


out of the way, which, after ſome compliments. 


of condolence, the oftler redoubled on him,. 


ſwearing bloodily he believed that he was an high- 
wayman inſtead of a gentleman, and that he had. 
a great mind to ſecure him as ſuch. | 

The villain of a landlord, as he imagined him 
to be by the extraordinary freedom he uſed him 
with, came hopping to the door on a pair of 
crutches, with a monſtrous Jarge fur cap on, and 
a: pipe near half a yard Jong ſtuck in his mouth,. 
and inſtead of condoling with him, bawled out, 
« I think you have catched him, Robin, in the: 
very fact, to be ſure, you had better give him 
the other ſouſing, I will be bound a ſturdy dog of, 
the right ſpaniel kind, and has been uſed to theſe. 
waterings.“ | a 

The drawer, or ſome other of his inhuman at- 
tendants, was all the time peeping out of a wins. 
dow, crying out, **-rub him down, Robin, rub. 
him down well, the gentleman has rode hard, 
and muſt be an excellent gueſt; I warrant you he 


will take great care of himſelf, who has been ſo. 


great 
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PILGRIM. Th 


great a lover of his beaſt, as to bring his proviſion 
with him.” All which civilities he returned in 
the beſt manner he could, leaving the houſe with 
ſuch good wiſhes, as might be expected from a 
gueſt who had been ſo kindly received, aſſuring 
the hoſt of his beſt endeavours to have him and his 
houſe preſented at the next general aſſizes. 

He then mounted his horſe, who during the 
cabal was feeding very compoſedly on the re- 
mainder of the hay he had drawn from the bag, 
which his rider had left behind him in the kennel]; 
and in that ignominious condition, rode directly 
to the houſe where he was to ſerve the ſubpoena, 
which he did perſonally on the gentleman to whom 
it was directed, but very prudently avoided diſ- 
mounting, for fear his horſe thould take a fancy 
to a bite of his hair, which was much of the 
fame colour with that of the hay. 

The gentleman, as a ſupplement to the enter- 
tainment he got at the inn, very waggithly told 
him, that he really would aſk him to alight, and 
take ſome refreſhment of the ſame ſort he had met 
with where he came from, but that he had no one 
to wait on him in the manner he could wiſh, and 


; prayed moſt fervently, that God Almighty would 


bleſs all ſuch as had beſtowed their viſible benefac- 
tions on him. 

In this diſaſtrous condition he rode back again, 
but took care not to make Chelmsford a baiting 
place, either for himſelf or his horſe ; and alight- 
ing at a little alehouſe about a mile beyond it, in 
order to palliate the forlorn figure he made, he 
told the people, he had got a fall, which his horſe's 
knees gave great credit to; and taking up his 
quarters there for that night, he made the beſt of 

: dis 


16 The HrsTorxy of a 
his way im the morning to London, under a moſt 
ſolemn vow, never to ſerve a fubpoena again; 
and indeed he has often: told me, that he retain- 
ed the ungenteel uſage he received at that time fo 
freſh in his memory, that of all the ſcraps of 
parchment made uſe of in the Jaw, he thought 
that the moſt deteſtable. 8 2 
His maſter had a great many good clients, 
one of whom' was a baronet, a gentleman 
of a very large eſtate ; but being what is com- 
monly called a goodnatured man, and of a very 
facetious temper, two qualifications, which when 
they center indiſcriminately in the ſame perfon, 
are often attended with bad conſequences, he 
had managed his affairs ſo badly, that he was 
often obliged to have recourſe to the attorney for 


money; a man exceedingly fond of being a 


creditor to a good eftate, in hopes, as it of- 
ten happens, on that account, to be allied to 
it: among the reſt of his expenſive retinue, 
he' had a.yery pretty girl, with whom he had an 
amour; ſhe was of mean extraction, but on 
account of her beauty, and uncommon ſprightli- 
neſs, got to be proprietreſs of all the fruit that 


was ſold at Lincoln's-Inn playhouſe, and is cele- 


brated in the lucubrations of Iſaac Bickerſtaffe, 
Eſq; by the name of Betty Pippin. 

Pan this employment the baronet removed 
her to very f:ne lodgings in Bloomſbury- Square, 
where ſhe lived in the moſt expenſive manner 
and dre!'s; but what was pretty odd, as his paf- 
ſton decreaſed his generoſity was enlarged ; for 


after about a year's intercourſe, he made a ſettle- 


ment on her of two hundred pounds a year, 
which was to be paid her quarterly by the attorney 
| | who 
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PIL GRIM. 17 


who by this time had ſapped his eſtate ſo deeply, 
that he received and paid every penny on account 
of it. : 


Mrs, Betty's allowance was punctr«lly ſent to 


| 1 her by our hero, with proper receipts drain by 

his maſter, and as ſhe loved a bottle of good 
claret, as well as her receiver, he on that account 
had ſometimes an opportunity of drinking the 
#7 baronet's health with her; which together with a 
*# guinea. which ſhe allowed him for receiver's fees, 
gave him hopes of being ſome time or other a 
ſupplemental favourite, eſpecially as he found by 


the baronet's generoſity to him upon ſome other 


"27 occaſions, that ſhe had given him a very good 
character. | 

The poor baronet, not long after he had made 

the ſettlement on her, died ſuddenly ; with which 
_-# melancholy news he acquainted Mrs. 


un Betty with- 
in a few hours after his death, who, to ſhew the 


great regard ſhe had for his memory, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of every thing belonging to him, together 
with the furniture of the lodgings; and without 
ſtaying for letters of adminiftration, or any other 
dry forms of law, removed that very night all 
his and her own effects to another lodging, the 
; miſtreſs of which was as excellent a guardian as 
any or all the chancellors in Europe could have 
appointed: in this retirement ſhe lay con- 
cCebealed from all her former acquaintance, unleſs 
pour hera was now and then allowed admiſſion to 
ber, under abſolute reſtrictions of not telling her 


name, or his of whom ſhe was lately the expen- 


3 five, though perhaps not the only, property. 


As ſoon as the firſt payment of her annuity be- 
came due, ſhe applied in perſon to his maſter for 
8 . : it, 
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it, at his chambers, where he received her more 
like a monſter than an attorney, being the only 
one of that profeſſion hardly ever known to be 
guilty of an offence of that nature, to ſo pretty a 
delinquent; in ſhort, ' he unmanned himſelf fo 
much, as to treat her with the loweſt invectives 
her unhappy condition had expoſed her to, and, 
at length told her, that ſhe was not to expect any 
more money from him on account of the ſettle- 
ment, in which he alledged there were ſuch flaws 
as would enable him to ſet it aſide. . 
No expoſtulation or intreaties could ſhake the 
attorney's reſolution, or melt him into humanity : 
far different was our.hero's ſentiments, who had a 


ſincere compaſſion for her diſtreſs, abſtracted from 


his receiver's fees, which, upon the death of the 
daronet, he was in ſome hopes would have been 
enlarged ; but now, alas ! they were in danger of 
being loſt for ever : upon the attorney's peremptory 
refuſal, who was the baronet's only acting exe- 
cutor, Betty commenced a ſuit againſt him in 
chancery, in which our hero and his friend Mor- 
gan were her inviſible agents. 

This ſuit was, in a very little time, compound- 
ed at the requeſt of ſome of the baronet's relati- 
ons, in regard to themſelves and his memory, 


which muſt in ſome degree have ſuffered by any 


further proceedings in it: and, by the compoſi- 
tion, Mrs. Betty was to be paid 500 pounds in a 
month's time; at the expiration of which, the at- 


torney ſent the money to her by our hero, who 


from that time increaſed very much in her confi- 
dence, and by ſome little ſmiles of fortune, had 
an opportunity of drefling out in a manner very 
ſurprizing both to his father and maſter : the firſt, 
| - however, 
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however, was not only eafily ſatisfied with his 
pretending that he was enabled to make that ap- 
pearance by practiſing as a ſolicitor unknown to 

bdis maſter, but he applauded his induſtry and ad- 
ſo dreſs: but the ingenuouſneſs of his temper not 


ves allowing him to carry on the deceit for any conſi- 
nd,  derable time, he ſoon threw off the maſk, and re- 
any nounced his employment, together with his in- 
tle- © dentures, and continued to live very magnificent- 


bs | 3 ly, till by the death of his friend, his finances 
were quite exhauſted. : 


the He now found it neceſſary to manage with a 
y; little more prudence, what remained being quite 
da inſufficient to ſupport him any time in his former 
om 2 of life, which of conſequence muſt have 
the ended very badly, had he not been relieved by bis 


father, who on his late majeſty's acceſſion to the 
of © crown, was reinſtated in the employments he had 
3 formerly held under the lord chancellor before- 
mentioned; and he then ſtanding tolerably well 
in with him, was accordingly appointed to officiate 
under him. Be | , 
0 Upon the demiſe of the queen, all the com- 
miſſions of the peace were to be renewed, which 
was one of the offices that belonged to his father, 
who, in order to authoriſe him in the genteeleſt 
manner to tender the oaths to ſuch of the juſtices 
of the peace as ſhould be reſtored or added to 
the commiſſions of the peace for Middleſex and 
Weſtminſter, had procured his name to be inſert- 
ed in them, as well as in a general dedimus ; but 
at the ſame time informed him, that he Was not 
to act as a "ar ng the peace de facto but 
to make uſe of the power veſted in him only to 
ſwear others. 3 „ 


However, 


Q 
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However, he could not reconcile it to his con- 
ſcience, that one of his capacity ſhould be a nomi- 
nal juſtice of the peace, and, at the ſame time, 
have his hands tied up from doing executive juſ- 


tice to his majeſty's liege ſubjects ; and fo, like a 


true patriot, he thought it more adviſeable to diſ- 
obey his father, than neglect his country; and 
therefore, as often as it lay conveniently in his 
way, he acted in concert with ſome of the reſt of 
his worſhipful brethren; and, to confeſs the truth, 
he imagined he neither looked, nor acted, infe- 
rior to any one in the commiſſion ; and that his 
appearance might be uniform, he purchaſed a 
moſt ſignificant full-bottom'd wig, Dalton's 
Office of a Juſtice of the Peace, a camblet coat 


with large gold buttons, a long ſcarlet cloak, a 


large cane, and a ſmall prayer-book, which laſt 
he made uſe of only in the execution of his 
office. | | 


As to his internal furniture, he took it to be 


much on the level with the reſt of his brethren ; 
and though he did not, in the infancy of his com- 
miſſion, fill up as many warrants as ſome of their 
worthips did, he afiuredly filled out as many 
bumpers, and, in the execution of his office, 
was ſeldom without a contemplative pipe in his 
mouth ; nay it has been confidently reported, 
that, in a very little time, he had as many under 
legal contributions as his worſhip the chairman. 

His clerk was an invalid exciſeman, and as keen 
in that office, as he had been in his former one; 
he knew the uſe of a ſiding examination, as 
well as he had done that of a rule, under the ſame 
appellation z could judge of the extent, length, 
depth, and circumference of a confcience, with- 
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out any application to figures; and was ſo prodi- 
Lgeious a maſter of ſciences, that he underſtood 
palmeſtry better than the king of the gypfies. 
lam afraid it has been alledged, that our hero 
acted with ſome partiality in his office; though I 


do not remember to have heard he did fo, unleſs 
uvhen influenced by compaſſion for the diſtreſſes 
of the fair- ſex; a caſe in which Juſtice berſelf has 
been ſometimes ſuſpected to peep through her 
XZ hoodwink ; for which fingle tranſgreſſion he pay- 
ed very heartily, as will appear by the following 
IF t{tory. | 
lle attended at an adjournment of a ſeſſions at 
= Weſtminſter, with Col. Ichnſton, Mr. Ellis, 
and Mr. Hucks, and, as uſual at ſuch times, the 
cConſtables had been very induſtrious the night be- 
f fore in taking up diſorderly and idle perſons, at 
1 feaſt ſuch as could not clear up their characters 
is co their ſatisfaction. Among a great croud of 

2M gamellters, night-walkers, and ſtrolers, whichtheſe 
Ce / purveyors had brought into court, there was a 
3 young woman very well dreſſed; ſhe azpeared 
o perfectly modeſt, and in ſuch remarkable con- 


ir fulion, that it was with great difficulty her hand- 


y F kerchief was forced from her face; however, our 


"> hero took notice, that ſhe would now and then 
s voluntarily expoſe ſo much of it, as ſhewed ſhe 
, vas the owner of a very pretty one: ſhe cried 
; 2X b'tterly, and frequently caſt her eyes on him who 
was then the junior of the bench: at laſt, he ob- 

h _# ſerved, that ſhe beckoned one of the conſtables to 
5 _ & her, and whilpered to him for ſome time; and 
S indeed ſhe made choice of a moſt extraordinary 
E one, the moſt knowing rogue in the whole pack, 
ly one exactly fit for her purpoſe, who bowed and 
| 2 py . cringed 


— 
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cringed moſt obſequiouſly at every ſentence he 
ſpoke ; and as he kept his eyes fixed on our hero, 
he ſuppoſed himſelf to be the perſon on whom 
their converſation turned : at length, he cal- 
led the fellow to him, and -aſked him, what 
diſcourſe he had with that young woman ; he beg- 
ed he might be excuſed from relating it, and 
med, for a long time, very unwilling to make 
the leaſt diſcovery. 
This raiſed his curioſity greatly, and thteat- 
ening to commit the felow if he did not immedi- 
ately let him know their converſation, he ſhrug- 
ged up his ſhoulders, and with a quaint look, _ 
peculiar to ſuch vagabonds, he told him, that 
« An pleaſe your worſhip, he was very ſorry ſhe 
had been taken up, for. that the poor, innocent, 
ood creature, was a near relation of his wor- 
ſhip's, and that he was afraid ſhe- would drop 
down dead in the dock.” | 
The priſoner, ſeeing our hero in deep conver- 
ſation with the conſtable, imagined it muſt be 
about her, and put on ſuch a prevailing look for 
pity, that he ordered ſhe ſhould be taken away, 
and ſent into the room behind the court, directin 
the conſtable to bring her. a cup of Rheniſh and 
ſugar from the Horn-tavern ; an office he exe- 
cuted with the utmoſt expedition. | 
Our hero was greatly nettled at the information 
the conſtable had given him, and thought it the 
higheſt indignity that could be offered to him, 
that his relation, the. relation of a juſtice of the 
Quorum, ſhould may her appearance in ſuch 
ſort of company ; upon which he ſent for the 
-conſtable, who had the aſſurance to apprehend 
her, and ordered him, at his peril, not to leave 
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wat the young woman had to ſay in regard to 
her confinement, in which he told him, with 
eęreat warmth, he believed he had acted like a 
very great rogue. 8 : 
= The villain who informed him of her being his 
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relation, and he that took her priſoner, were 


| 4% exactly of the ſame ſtamp, and, as it will appear 
WMhereafter, were both in the ſecret ; the latter of 
which ſwore bloodily he had done his duty, and 
that he never knew a whore or a thief but had 


EI 


ſome fine relation or other to help them cut at a 
dead lift ; and that if he had money enough, he 
could at any time procure a juſtice of the peace to 


obe his uncle. | 
The buſineſs of trying, condemning, bailing, 
and diſcharging, went on, for ſome time, as 


gquſual, our hero's reputed relation, as he imagin- 
ed, being ready at a call; when greatly to his ſur- 
; priſe, the woman who kept the court-houſe, came 
in a violent hurry to the bench, and making half a 
dozen courteſies remarkably low, intimated that 
ſhe had ſomething to ſay of great conſequence to 
his worſhip, and whilrered to him, „That ſhe 
vas very ſorry that ſhe ſhould be the author of ill 
1 to his worſhip, but that the gentlewoman 
his worſhip had ordered the wine for, was gone 
poff with the ſilver cup; which, ſhe was ſorry to 
let his worſhip know, was worth fifteen or ſixteen 


1 


pounds at leaſt, but was ſure it was neceſſity, down- 


— 


IF right neceſſity, that had made her do ſo, and that 
2X ſhe had been i | was hi 
he had been informed the young lady was his 
227 worſhip's couſin-german, and God Almighty 
bleſs and forgive the poor young thing, ſhe was 
1 e indeed 


24 The HisTory of a 
indeed as like his worſhip as ever ſhe could 
ſtare,” „ oye . 

Upon this he left the bench very abruptly, and 
finding the court-keeper's hiſtory to be orthodox 


ſo far as it related to the cup, he ſent for the ; 


maſter of the tavern to the room from whence 
his pretended couſin had made her eſcape, letting 


him know, that out of his great humanity to an 


un fortunate creature, whom he obſerved to be in 


the utmoſt conſuſion in the dock, and one that 


had been repreſented to him to be the daughter of 


a perſon of ſome diſtinction, he had ordered her 


to be ſent into that room, and as ſhe appeared to 
be very ill, he had given directions that ſome 
wine ſhould be ſent for from him, and that he 
heard that ſhe had made off with the filver cup 
in which it was brought. 

In anſwer to which, his facetious landlord told 
him, with a very ſignificant grin, * That really 
he had heard ſo too, but that as ſhe was his wor- 
ſhip's relation, he might probably in fome little 
time hear of her again; and that as the loſs was 


but atrifle, he hoped he would not ſuffer her to be 


expoſed, the price of the cup not being abcve ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen pounds, though he could not, 


at that juncture, exactly recollect the weight of 


it ; but indced it was as neat a one as ever was 


made by hands, and that his coat of arms was ſo 


nicely engraved on it, that it was a perfect curio- 
ſity, and really, the only piece of plate that Mrs. 
Hawthorn, his wife, feemed to have a more than 


ordinary eſteem for, though fortune had bleſſed 


his honeſt endeavours. with a great many others; 


notwithſtanding which, he had ſo great a regard 


for his worthip, and all his good family, not for- 
” getting 
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ing the unfortunate young lady his couſin, that he 
ſhould pay him no more than what in truth it colt 
him.” | 

The reader may eaſily gueſs in what kind of 
humour he muſt be, at ſuch ſort of expoſtulations; 
and though it was very eaſy to ſee through all his 
landlord's cant, yet the dilemma he was in made 
him ſubmit very prudently, on the part and be- 
half of an unfortunate juſtice of the Quorum : 
accordingly, he gave the tavern-man a great 

promiſed to pay him for his 
cup and wine, but injoined him to ſtrict ſecreſy 
upon that account, which he vowed, with a 
thouſand thanks to his honour and worſhip, in- 


Tt violably to obſerve : but all to no purpoſe ; for 
the rogue of a conſtable, on whom he had laid an 
embargo, divulged his pretended couſin's elope- 
ment to the whole court; ſwearing moſt immode- 
& rately, that ſhe was one of the commoneſt whores 
in all Weſtminſter, and had been taken up ſeve- 
ral times before, but was always diſcharged by 
| doing what was proper; but that part of her trade 


ſhe had now left for ſome one elſe to do, and the 


devil mend his worſhip. 


This affair was ſoon carried to the lord-chan- 


cellor's ear, who being informed that it was our 


hero's father who had ſhewn ſo much lenity to his 
unfortunate couſin, ſent for him, and told him, 
that he had heard a report of his behaviour, 


| which had greatly ſurpriſed him; and though 
| tranſactions of that nature might be paſſed over 


as a folble in a young man, yet they were un- 
pardonable in a perſon ſo far advanced in life as he 
was, from whom it could not but be expected, 


; chat he ſhould pay a juſt regard to the honour of 


the commiſſion, as well as to his own reputation. 
* "> His 


= - The Heron atn 

His father moſt ſolemnly, as well he might, 
aſſured his lordſhip, that he was an abſolute ſtran- 
ger to all or any part of the accuſation, and pro- 
miſed to inquire into it. 5 

I cannot take upon myſelf to ſay whether, at 
that time, he ſuſpected our hero to be the ſubject 
of the complaint, or not; but, at his firſt inter- 
view, he tolu him what the lord-chancellor had 
ſaid to him concerning it ; to which he, even be- 
fore the indictment was opened, in a moſt filial 
manner, pleaded guilty ; and, as a puniſhment 
for the offence, the chancellor ordered his name 
to be ſtruck out of both commiſſions : and thus, 
alas ! was he caſhiered for his good-nature, and 
paid ſixteen pounds and upwards, without know- 
ing for which of his couſins, or indeed, who the 
damſel was at any rate, whom he had com- 
plimented with ſo much money. 5 

And now, being free from the labour of the E 
bench, he was at leiſure to recollect the excellent x th 
advice the inimitable author of Don Quixote has 6 
given in the following words: Let the tears o 
the poor find more compaſſion, though not more m 
juſtice, than the information of the rich; and 
when a beautiful woman comes before thee, turn 
away thine eyes from her tears, and thy ears from 
her lamentations, and take time to conſider ſe- 
dately her petition, if thou wouldſt not have thy 
reaſon and honeſty loſt in her ſighs and tears.” 4 
_ Notwithſtanding our hero was now become a > 
reduced officer, yet the lord-chancellor, to whom 


he had frequent acceſs afterwards, on account of let 
his father's employ ments, had the good-nature 
not ſo much as once to mention the affair to him, Ba 
but, on the contrary, promiſed he ſhould have his 1 
8 intereſt n 
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Barbadoes, his deputy. 


jt hundred guineas paid him 


C 2 
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intereſt towards getting any vacant employment 
that ſhould be proper for him, = 
In a little time, his father was informed at the 
privy-ſeal, that the office of naval-officer of Bar- 
badoes was vacant on account of Mr. Cox, the 
patentee's having, too long after the queen's de- 
g miſe, neglected to renew his commiſſion; and ac- 
x cordingly, by the lord-chancellor's intereſt, that 
employment was granted to him, though it was 
delayed a great while, on account of a caveat en- 
© tered againſt it at the privy-ſeal, by Sir Charles 
Cox, the patentee's brother. Wh: 
Ihe office, which is in ſome ſort of the ſame 
z nature as that of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms * 
here, was a very conſiderable one, and required 
great ſecurity at the cuſtom-houſe, in which his 
father prevailed on one Mr. Coalthurſt to join him, 
gaand accordingly their names were given in, but 
the perfecting of the bonds was deferred; in which 
interval his father intimated to him, that if he 
= would conſent to diſpoſe of that commiſſion, the 
money might be applied towards purchaſing ſome ' 
other place at home. | 


29 


letting him know, that on a proper conſideration, 
ghae would continue his brother, who was then at 


1 gth they came to an agreement, and en- 

tered into articles, that our hero ſnould have two 

in hand, and one hun- 
| _ dred 
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dred and fifty pounds yearly, during ſuch time as 


Mr. Cox ſhould continue his deputy : and as ſoon 
as every thing was finiſhed, and the money paid, 
he launched into a new ſcene of life, and being 
willing to appear in ſome employment or calling, 
dubbed himſelf a captain. As he was intt- 
mately acquainted with one Mr. Hilliard, who 
was really a lieutenant of foot, and then recruit- 
ing at Wickham in Buckinghamſhire, he went 
directly down to him, being equipped with laced 
cloaths, for execution of all ſorts, male and fe- 
male, with a ramellies hat of a moſt enormous 
ſize, and a moſt diſtinguiſhable cockade, with a 
toupee and ſword much of a length, | 
He likewiſe hired a valet, well qualified in all 
the branches of his office, a veteran ſoldier, and, 
at that time, an out-penſioner of Chelſea college, 
who had been a campaigner in the ſervices both of 
Mars and Venus, and moſt viſibly carried about 
him the. honourable ſcars he had received in both. 
His brother officer, who was one of your 
pretty fellows, and very genteely indebted to his 
agents and landlords, and all good chriſtians that 
would confide in his commiſſion, received him 
with great expreſſions of joy, at Wickham, un- 
der the honourable title of captain, and introduced 
him, in form, to a ſet of ladies, who had almoſt 
beggared him; however, upon our hero's diſ- 


charging ſome demands on him, which could not 


be conveniently poſtponed much longer, the clouds 
under which he was eclipſed, were a little diſ- 
perſed, and they entered into the ſtricteſt bonds 
of friendſhip in regard to themſelves, and a con- 


ſpiracy againſt all the petticoats in the country: 


in ſhort, they led a perfect recruiting life, which, 
in general, is attended with the moſt extraordi- 


| nary 
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nary atchievements of dancing, drinking, gam- 


ing, ſauntring, dallying, and what not. 


T2 But whatever ſucceſs they might have had in the 
= recruiting ſcheme, there was ſoon a viſible deſer- 
tion in their ſtock, our hero's fund being almoft 
1 exhauſted by entertainments, ſpies, ſecret ſer- 
vices, and other moſt neceſſary articles in a mili- 
tary life. | | 
Aus his negotiations about his commiſſion of 
naval- officer, had been tranſacted with Sir Charles 


1 Cox in the moſt private manner, he had no cor- 
reſpondent in London, but took all things there 
do be ſnug and quiet, till about ſix months after 
"4 he had left it, upon his reading a news-paper at a 
poſt- office at Wickham, he found a paragraph in 
_ it, ſetting forth, that one Mr. Ellis was appoint- 
ed naval-officer at Barbadoes, upon his reſigna- 
tion: this put him into the utmoſt conſuſion, and 
4 accordingly he poſted next morning to London, 
where he found that his father, by the lord-chan- 
7 cellor's approbation, had got his patent revok i, 
and, for nine hundred guineas, granted to the 
gentleman mentioned in the advertiſement; and 
that Sir Charles Cox had procured a writ agaznit 
him for two thouſand pounds, being the penalty 
in the agreement for his brother's deputation”: o 
that he was obliged to abſcond, having, bona fide, 
loit his real commiſſion, and diſqualified himſelf 
from purſuing his intended one; and, from all 
the gaieties of an inconſiderate life, was at once 
reduced to the apprehenſions of being every mo- 
ment laid in a gaol, | 


46a as 2 
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misfortunes that attended him aſterwards; and he 
has often told me, that from thence, in many a ſor- 


C 2 rowful 
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From this unhappy circumſtance aroſe all the 


inconſiderate youth takes againſt its own intereſt, 
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rieſt animals in misfortunes) ſtarving French -k 


bodies, without any other ſuſtenance than what 


ens. 
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rowful hour, he has reflected how viſibly the hand of 
Providence diſappoints ſuch courſes as, too often, 


in contempt of the beſt advice and direction of 
friends. | 

Till then he never had any real concern for, or 
reflection about his own welfare: but now he 
began to conſider, that he had not any pretenſions 
whatever to apply to the Ilord-chancellor for any 
further favours ; nor could he, with any counte- 
Nance, appear in the company he. uſed to keep, 
which, on account of the ſtation his father was 
in, had been of the beſt fort. After ſpending 
the ſmall remainder of the two hundred guineas, 
in the greateſt obſcurity and dread of Sir Charles 
Cox, he took a lodging in a garret in the verge of 
the board of green-cloth (a privileged place near 
Whitehall ;) where he got the inſtructive and par- 
ſimonious acquaintance of diſbanded officers, re- 
duced gentlemen, broken citizens, (and the mer- . 


men, under whom he improved himſelf into a per- "238 
fect camelion and philoſopher ; having not only - 
acquired a thorough contempt for even the neceſ= 7 
ſaries of life, but brought himſelf into an habit of 7 
living without them ; and for want of warmer 
lodgings, he has ſpent many à night in St. James's 
Park, making his obſervations on the heavenly 


he ſucked in by the reſpiration of the lungs. 
On account of theſe circumſtances, he came to 

a determination of going abroad to ſome of his 
majeſty's iſlands; and as often as he could, with _# 
any ſafety, went to ſeveral maſters of ſhips bound 
to Jamaica, Philadelphia, and North-Carolina, 8 
who, upon finding by bis difcourſe that ay 
| | been 
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been clerk to an attorney, gave him no encou- 


ragement to change the climate he was in, and 
in ſober truth, a very cold one it then was! but on 
the contrary told him, that tradeſmen and labour- 
ers were the perſons wanting in thoſe iſlands, 
and not attorneys ; to whom and their profeſſion, 
I believe, thoſe amphibious gentlemen, are, from 
the captain to his ſwabber, profeſſed enemies; 
and really, if our hero had been a proper cargo, 
he had not ſix-pence to pay his paſſage with. 

At laſt he reſolved, the rebellion in Scotland 
and at Preſton being juſt broke out, to go a vo- 


Junteer in ſome of the regiments on that expedt- 
tion, and being perſonally acquainted with gene- 


ral Carpenter, he applied to him to be a cadet in 
one of the troops of his dragoons. 177 
The general, in a very genteel manner, told 
him, that he was ſorry to ſee him neceſſitated to 
aſk ſo ſmall a favour from him, who was ready 
to do him the beſt ſervices in his power on his 
father's account; but aſſured him, there were ſo 
many young gentlemen in that ſtation then in his 
regiment, whom he had long ſince promiſed to 
provide for, that it would not be in his power to 
do him any ſervice in that particular: however, 
he wrote a recommendatory letter in his behalf 
to major Whitworth, who had a troop in colonel 
Pitt's regiment of horſe, then quartered at Stafford 
in their march to Preſton. 5 
The major, who was not unacquainted either 
with his father or himſelf, gave him a very civil 
reception, and a letter to lieutenant Naizon, who 
lately died a colonel of a regiment of dragoons. 
Lieutenant Naizon -entertained him on ſight, 
and ordered him to the Queen's-Head in the 
Hay-market, where one of his corporals, ſome 
. | C 4 . recruits, 
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recruits, and a number of new-raiſed horſes were 
then qua tered, expecting orders to march to 
Stafford, in order to join the regiment. | 

Among the recruits, to his great ſatisfaction, 
were two young gentlemen, who were cadets ; 
one of them ſon to his majeſty's ſurgeon-general, 
and ſurgeon to that regiment, who was afterwards 
captain of foot, and died in this kingdom ſome 
few years ſince; and the other, Mr. Otway, 
brother to lieutenant colonel] Otway. 

With theſe gentlemen he commenced a very 
pleaſant, and afterwards, an intimate acquaint- 
ance, each of them, by their want of experience 
7 in life, being fellow-ſufferers, as well as fellow- 7 
1 ſoldiers. = 
3 As ſoon as orders came for their marching, 

which was in about a week's time, they made the 
| beſt of their way to Stafford, where they were 
cloathed, and their horſes and accoutrements 
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given them. 9 
4 This new ſort of life ſeemed very unaccount- 1 
1 able to him, who from being accuſtomed to lie in 


bed half the day, was now wakened every morn- 
ing as ſoon as it was light, by a levet from the 
trumpet, and obliged to handle a curry-comb 
and- bruth, implements he had of all others 
been the leaſt uſed to: But what he had tge 
greateſt averſion to, was riding in a long white 
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linen-frock, and a blue cap lined with red cloth, 1 
without a ſaddle, to water; and afterwards, pa- = 
rading in that drole figure, at his officer's quarters, 1 
where, perhaps, after the troop had ſat half an 


hour, entertaining themſelves with a great deal 
of bodily wit, the corporal would vouchſafe to 
— inform 
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inform them, that his honour, the captain, went 


e 
0 bloody drunk to bed, and was faſt aſleep. _ 

Oa their arrival at quarters, he was introduced 

5 in form to the corporal, who, in ſure and certain 
; hopes of a great deal of liquor, told him, that as 
„ he was informed, he was a gentleman, he would 
3 WH -» teach him his exerciſe privately, and accordingly 
2 did ſo, in a back yard of one of the inns; at 
; which times, he expatiated largely on the uſe of 
the carbine, and how manly an exerciſe handling 
one of them to perfection was, in which he aſ- 
* ſured him he had arrived to the character of ex- 
ö öcelling even his adjutant: but however obliging 
be was in giving him private inſtructions, he has 
told me, that by the corporal's morning and even- 
ing draughts, which, to do him juſtice, were 
very conſiderable, he could not keep ſix-pence in 
his pocket, and by thoſe means got in debt to his. 
landlqrd and the clerk of the troop, who, to his 

> everlaſting honour, underſtood multiplication as 

well as Sir Iſaac Newton. | 

7 To prevent the chambalier (a leather ſtrop fix- 

c d to a long pole) coming too often croſs. his 
ſhoulders, he was obliged to give the riding-maſ- 
ter a pair of buckſkin-breeches, and ſo commut- 
dd for not being able to ſit up ſtreight in his ſad- 
dle, by going half naked himſelf ; indeed he ſtood 


very well in the barber's opinion, having exchang- 

ed a tye-wig with him worth a couple of guineas, 

for one with about twenty hairs on a fide, at the 

end of which hung a pendulum inlaid with pack- 

thread, and twiſted with black leather... _ 

= But of all the plagues attending a gentleman 
trooper, he thought that of a puſhing-maſter was 
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the greateſt, nothing being ſufficient to ſatisfy 
him; for beſides the trouble he was at in procuring 
him ale and drams upon truſt, he had neither 
coat, wig, or ſhirt, - but muſt be on duty at his 
command, and particularly when he went to ex- 
erciſe his files with his country ſcholars ; and tho? 
he 1 make our hero in a week's time, 
as ſtrait as a lath, to ſtand like oak on his paſterns, 
and as nimble as an eel, yet it is reported that he 
knew no more of the ſcience of defence when he 
left the regiment than when he came to it, for 
in truth his maſter was always drunk or drink- 
ing. | 
All theſe ſupernumerary expences came at a very 
improper time; for the night before our hero left 
London, he determined to try his fortune at gaming, 
and accordingly went to a roly- poly table in Drury- 
Lane, with what little money he had collected 
from ſome of his friends, whom he had acquaint- 
ed with his liſting into Pitts's horſe: but, un- 
fortunately, he brought from thence but one 
ſolitary crown ; and had it not been for the aſſiſt- 
ance and generoſity of his comrades, the two 
cadets, he muſt have had a moſt melancholy 
march to Stafford: his corporal, who knew much 
better how toimprove by misfortunes, than leſſen 
them, at the fame time alledged, that he was in 
his debt, nor had he any expectations of a fupply 
when his march ſhould be at an end, except from 
his forlorn hope, the tye-wig before- mentioned. 
Tphe regiment had not been long at Stafford, 
when the towns-men, the moſt rebellious of any 
of his late majeſty's ſubjects, roſe on them, and 
in the ſkirmiſh; killed one of . 
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they two of the inhabitants; from which time 
they were in one continued ſtate of war. 

| This kind of life, in ſome ſmall time, did not 
ſeem ſo diſagreeable to our hero as at firſt ; though 
he wiſhed for an increaſe of his pay, which was 
little more than ſix- pence a day for his maintain- 
ance, excluſive of his horſe, except ſome few ſhil- 
lings, clearings, at the end of every month, long 
enough before which he was moſt aſſuredly in- 
debted to the clerk of the troop, his landlord, 
and every other good chriftian that had faith and 
hope enough to truſt him; but what made it 
ſomething more comfortable than ufual, was, 
that his military atchievements began juſt before 
the battle of Preſton, upon which account the 
regiment was pretty eaſy as to the expences of 
their diet, for which many times they paid little 
or nothing, and at other times, according to the 
diſpoſition they found the ſeveral inhabitants in, 
made their quarters good ; a word of command, 
I have often heard him ſay, that was the moſt punc- 
tually obeyed of all others. | Ry 
About this time there was an account that the 
Scotch rebels, depending on the inſurrection in 
England, had, with the earl of Derwentwater 
and Foſter, at the head of them, got together a 


body of above three hundred men, and by the 


middle of October, 1715, had joined another 


party of horſe and foot from Stotland, amounting 


in all to about fifteen hundred men, Scotch and. 
Engliſh ; and in moſt of ſuch of the towns in 
Lancaſhire which they had marched through, 
they had proclaimed the pretender, and had even 
ſhewn their malice in N a degree, as to cut off 
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his majeſty's head in every ſign and picture they 
met with. - | | 0 

The regiment our hero was in, was the firſt 
that appeared againſt them, and lay on the Ribble 
Moor, juſt below the town of Preſton in which 
the rebels had barricaded themſelves, eight and 


forty hours before any other regiment came to 


their aſſiſtance, expecting every moment that the 
enemy would fally out and cut them to pieces; 
which, through cowardice, or ſome ather infatu- 
ation, they neglected to do. 5 | 
At length, the forces under the generals Wills 
and Carpenter came up, the regiments under 
whoſe commands were for the moſt part new 
levies (except Preſton's foot) and they being com- 
manded to attack the town, moſt of them were 
killed or wounded by fhots from the hedges an& 


ditches: in their march up to it, or from the wm- 
 dows of the houſes aft-rwards. | 


General Honeywood was dangerouſly wounded' 


in the knee; aud moſt of the regiments being raw 


and undiſciplined, ſome of the men retreated 
from the town in great confuſton, though poſi- 
tive orders were given, on pain of- death, to ſet. 
the town on fire at each end of it; upon which, 


ten men out of each troop in the regiment our 
hero was in were ordered to be diſmounted; 
that regiment formerly having been Harvy's, and 


had behaved with remarkable bravery in all the 


wars: with Spain; and the extraordinary occaſion: . - 


of theſe orders, was to prevent the new raiſed 
regiments from: retreating, under an expreſs com- 
mand, that their diſmounted men ſhould fire their 


piſtols at every man that attempted: to make his 


eſcape. FE a 
Though 


ai 
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Though our hero was but a recruit, it came 
to his turn, by the corporal's telling off the men, 
to be on that command. While they lay on the 
moor, they were plentifully ſupplied by the loy- 
aliſts, with cold meat, bread, cheeſe, and. to- 
bacco, together with drink, and great quantities 
of brandy and gin; very neceſſary ingredients, 
as well for courage as warmth, the weather being 
moſt exceſſively cold, and the whole regiment 
by turns obliged to ſtand at their horſes heads. 

He has often confeſſed, that he was not fond of 


the lot that had fallen to him, which. was but a 


ſort of a forlorn hope; but young as he was, he 
determined that the general character of the corps, 
in regard to its bravery, ſhould not ſuffer on his 
account, ſo girding on his tin canniſter (one of 
which every man had to ſecure his liquor in) 
and taking a comfortable doſe of gin, he marched, 
with great intrepidity on the command of ſetting 


the town. on fire, with his piſtols ready loaded in 
his belt. 


The aſſault was no ſooner begun, but with 
what ſight he had left from the contents. of the 
canniſter, which was not the moſt diſtinguiſhing, 


he imagined he ſaw a great many of the dragoons 


drop on all ſides of him, though the perſons who 
fired on them were inviſible; but when he obſerv- 


ed any man to fall in the front, he fired one of 


his piſtols at the ſame time, that the dragoon 


troops might imagine, that the perſon. ſo falling, 


had been thot for attempting to retreat. This was 
ſo far beyond -his command, that afterwards he 


very narrowly eſcaped being puniſhed for ſo doing; 


and poſſibly not without the ſolicitations of ſome 


af the dragoon officers, who thought, that regi- 
ment's 
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ment's being diſmounted on ſuch an occaſion, 
was an affront to them; and indeed he could not 
help confeſſing, but that he had exceeded his na- 
tural proweſs, by the great aſſiſtance he had re- 
ceived from the ammunition he was ſupplied with 
from his tin magazine. 3 
It was indeed a terrible ſight to ſee ſo many 
young men knocked on the head in ſuch a man- 
ner, in the front, and ſome of them (it is to be 
feared) receiving the ſame fate in the rear; which 
was, without doubt, occaſioned by their being 
raw and unacquainted with diſcipline; ſome 
of the regiments at that action, not having been 
raiſed above a month before it, though probably 
they would have made a much better ſtand with a 
good allowance of his ammunition : however, 
notwithſtanding the ſlaughter was ſo great, not 
one of his diſmounted party was loſt, though his 
Þ own, and ſeveral other of the men's coats and 
accoutrements were ſhot through; which was 
enough to convince the moſt inflexible advocate 
for free-will, that every ball has its billet. 
This attempt of ſetting the town on fire, 
though the loſs occaſioned by it was conſiderable, 
. ſo diſpirited the rebels within, that they begged a 
| ceſſation of arms, in order to ſurrender on terms ; 
which being refuſed them, on the Sunday 
morning following they ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion; upon which, the foot and dragoons en- 
tered the town, and, contrary to command, 
plundered it. : _ 3 
The regiment our hero belonged to, to his in- 
expreſſible diſappointment, was ordered to Lan- 
caſter, and not one of them ſo much as ſuffered to, 
pay a viſit to the worthy gentlemen they had ſe- 
g 4 I y 9 cured, 
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cured, who, to the beſt of his knowledge, were 
about fourteen or fifteen hundred, with the lord 
Derwentwater, and ſome other Scotch noblemen, 
beſides ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen, together with 
the worſhipful Mr. juſtice Hall, and their pious 
chaplain the reverend Mr. Paul, at the head of 
them : About five hundred of the king's troops 
were killed, but what loſs the enemy ſuſtained he 
could never find out. | | 

The day after the town had ſurrendered, his 
regiment, which ftill continued in its former in- 
campment, was poſted at the avenues leading to 
it, in order to kill or take priſoners any who ſhould 
attempt to make their eſcapes, and accordingly 
the centinels were placed very near one another. 

It was a bright moon-light night, the ſecond 
aſter the ſurrender of the town, when our hero 
heard an horſe galloping towards his poſt ; he 
was very well prepared to ftop him in his career, 
though he was ſo civil as not to put him to the 
expence of powder and ball to bring it about, for 
the rider dropped off him juſt as he came up to his 


we having received a ſhot from the centinel a- 
0 


ve him, who had lodged a ball in his back. 
He appeared to be quite ſpeechleſs, which was 
rather occaſioned by the fall from his horſe than 
the ſhot, there being a great contuſion on the left 
fide of his head, and indeed, had it been other- 


wiſe, our hero, it is thought, would have had 


very little converſation with him; it being what 
he had about him, and not an hiſtorical enter- 


tainment, which he wanted. 


He was a luſty, ſtrapping fellow, dreſſed in a 
good ſuit of brown cloaths, the breaſt of which 
was thoroughly embroidered with ſnuff, and his 
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noſe quite ſtuffed with the ſame ingredient; he 
had on his head a black tye-wig, with a moſt ex- 
tenſive front to it, and a plad waiſtcoat; from 
which dreſs and embelliſhments, he concluded he 
was a Scotchman, in which opinion he was af- 
terwards confirmed, for upon. ſearching him,. he 


found ſeveral letters in his pockets, ſome of them 


directed to Aberdeen, ſome to Sterling, and 
others to Renfrew. | . | 

He gave many a wiſhful look after the horſe, 
which he had much.more value for than his maſter, 
though the unnatural beaſt had not the civility to 
wait for him ; and, on. that account, became, to- 
gether with. his furniture, the property of the 


centinel who was on the next poſt beyond him: 


However, he took care to drag his carcaſe by the 
heels to the place he was. poſted at ; and though 
it was the firſt time that he ever picked the pockets 
either of the living or of the dead, he ranſacked 


thoſe of his enemy very judiciouſly; but, as he 


was not quite dead, our hero was under ſome ap- 
prehenſions of his riſing up again, and very pru- 
dently kept a piſtol in his right hand, while he 
was ſearching his pockets with his left: what 
made him ſo much on his guard, was, that his 


priſoner was a plaguy large fellow, and he remem- 


bered to have heard, that a Scotchman of that 


ſize, and rebellious conſtitution, was not to be 
truſted dead or alive. | : 


However, his prize. did not anſwer his expec- 
tations, for he found but one ſolitary guinea in 


his pockets, with two or three ſhillings, and a 


pocket-book, in which was a promiſſory note for 


| fourteen pounds, payable ' to the lord knows 


whom, with ſome hieroglyphical memorandums 
| Ee . that 
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that he could not explain, together with the let- 
ters mentioned before; of all which moveables 
he took a legal and actual poſſeſſion, and then un- 


caſed him of his cloaths; which, with a mode- 


rate allowance to the taylor, would fairly have 


made two ſuits, at that time, for our hero; but 


the Scotch apparel was converted into ready 
money, and from that, by a very eaſy tranſition, 
into different ſorts of liquor, except the great 
coat, in which he afterwards found two ſhirts, a 
ſilk handkerchief, and a capacious and ever-me- 
morable ſnuff. mull. 6 | 
Upon reading the letters, he found that the 
purport of them all was, that he, and his friends 
had been betrayed by their general (Forſter) with 
a moſt ſorrowful account of their ſurrender, full 
of treaſonable expreſſions, not fit to be recited, 
concluding with a detail of the deplorable condi- 
tion they were in. I wy | 
'T his was all theplunder our hero got at Preſton, 
where there was but one man loſt out of the re- 
giment he was in, who was an officer's fervant. 
In ſome little time after the ſurrender, the re- 
83 was commanded from Lancaſter back to 
reſton, where they were received with the na- 
tural welcome ariſing from a plundered town, 
and diſſaffected inhabitants, by whom they were 
treated after the Indian way of worſhip, more 
out of dread than regard; though their fears had 


civilized them a little, and inſtead of ſix-pence, 


they ſurniſhed the troops for a groat a day, with 
as good entertainment as they could deſire; and, 


notwithſtanding the ſoldiers had pretty well ſtrip- 


ped the town of its effects, they left, as it was 
plainly to be obſerved afterwards, a great ſupply 
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of children in their ſtead; and every one of the 
ladies, who were with child and not married, 


laid their pregnancy to compulſion; though it is 


not to be doubted, but that they had ſubmitted to a 
great many of the rebels, without the unneceſſary 
forms of a ſiege on that occaſion, whatever ſeem- 
ing reſiſtance they might have made to ſome of 
his late majeſty's able-bodied grenadiers. 

In this town, ſeveral of the Engliſh gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood, who had been in the 
rebellion, were executed, and ſome of their heads 
were fixed on the market-houſe ; and three half- 
pay officers on the Engliſh pay: nd eſtabliſhment, 
who had moſt ſhamefully deſerted to the enemy's 
party, were ſhot, without raiſing any degree of 
compaſſion ; nor did they ſeem to delire any at 
the place of execution, but died with a great deal 
more reſolution than they lived with. Such often 


is the force of religious and politic bigotry. 


Our Hero was afterwards one of the party who 
conducted lords Derwentwater, Kenmure, Nithſ- 
dale, and general Forſter, in e pany wit! 
old M'Intoſh, to Coventry; with their ghoſtly 
father, and moſt excellent example of juſtice, 
before-mentioned : the duty on that occaſion 
was very ſevere, five and twenty of the men be- 
ing every night centinels at the ſeveral inns on 


the road where the priſoners lay, ſome of them 


within the rooms where they were confined, and 
the reſt at the ſtairs-head or back-doors, or other 
places neceſſary to be guarded. 


During their being on this command, they 


were plentifully entertained at the priſoners ex- 
pence, moſt of whom appeared to be tolerably 
chearful, except M'Intoſn, who was full as ſour 
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in his diſpoſition as in his countenance, which 
was the epitome of ill-nature, to ſuch a degree, 
that he avoided all manner of converſe with the 


reſt of his unfortunate brethren ; and, as our 


hero had wove himſelf indifferently well into 
the converſation of moſt of the other gentie- 
men, he endeavoured likewiſe to be in the.ſame 
ſituation with him ; and for that purpoſe ſhewed 


him, ſometimes, a particular regard, which he 
ſcornfully rejected, with no other appellation to 


gentlemen of his rank and diſtinction, than you 
fellow ; though he took it to ariſe from the natu- 
ral diſlike he had to the colour of his coat, and 
the maſter he ſerved. 

Moſt of the reſt of the gentlemen, but eſpe- 


cially lord Derwentwater, who was a very hand- 
. ſome young nobleman, behaved very decently, 


appearing neither haughty nor dejected; but the 
parſon was moſt immoderately out of humour, 

and his zeal had quite eaten him up; he was very 
full of indefeaſable, hereditary right, paſſive obe- 


dience and non- reſiſtance, and conſtantly drank 


to the health of, and prayed publigkly for, the 


the pretender, and afterwards died a moſt apoſto- 


lical martyr for him at Tyburn : as to the 
juſtice of the peace, he was quite ſtupified, con- 
formably to the character he bore at home; in 
the abſence of his pipe and tankard, and without 
a potation extraordinary, his worthip would not 
utter four and twenty ſentences in as many hours, 


and thoſe conſiſted of complaints againſt the 


pariſon for his doctrinal inferences, which had in- 
troduced him to an halter. 

General Forſter's carriage was quite reſerved, 
and he choſe to be . in a room every 
night 
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night by himſelf, which was pleaſing enough to  _. 
the reſt of his companions, who, to a man, $1 
charged him with having betrayed them; and his 
being permitted to eſcape afterwards from Newgate © 
verified that ſuſpicion. „ 5 
At St. Albans all the priſoners were delivered 
over to other troops ſent thither for that purpoſe/, 


amidſt ſuch a concourſe of ſpectators from Lon- 
don, as perhaps hardly ever met together before, 3 
to the great terror of the priſoners, who, as tex, 
had foreſeen, were afterwards handled very rough- 7 
ly by the mob: upon this account they parted, 
with great reluctancy, with their former atten- 9 
dants, to whom they ordered five guineas as a 5 


gratuity for the civility they had uſed them 5 
with; and though this was received from the 5 
hands of friend: to the pretender, yet it was ex- 
pended very chearfully, in drinking his late 
majeſty's health, and confuſion to all his enemies 
and their adherents. | 
Their march back to Preſton was by no means 
unpleaſant, the five guineas being agort of forage 
of a very agceptable nature, and their quarters, 
by ſuch time as they arrived at them, very agree- 
able : what made this the more ſo to our hero, 
was the intimate acquaintance he had con- 
tiacted with his cornet Mr. Lowe, who was a 
very handiome young gentleman, and remarkably 
genteel, had a very good eſtate beſides his 
commiſſion, dreſſed out in all the gaities of 
the army, and, to his immortal honour, was a 
reat admirer of the ladies, and by no means diſ- 
liked by them ; the natural conſequence of fo 


many engaging qualifications, 
| DF . Our 
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Our hero was his aid-de-camp upon extraor- 
dinary commands, and his companion upon other 
oct as a cadet who expected a commiſſion 
very ſoon, and a conſiderable eſtate after his fa- 
ther's death; and upon either ofs thoſe accounts, 
he was enabled to make no deſpicable figure, hav- 
ing the aſſiſtance of his cornet's embroidered 
cloaths, toupee wigs, laced hats and cockades, 
black filk cravats, ruffled ſhirts, ſweet-ſcented 
bottles and ſnuff- boxes of all ſorts and fizes, and 
all other martial embelliſhments belonging to an 
officer of horſe, our hero being of much the ſame 
ſize and complexion with his cornet : as the 
emergency of affairs required, he was ſometimes 
his valet, and was full as deep in intrigues with 
the maids, as his cornet was with their miſtreſſes; 
and Mr, George was often as much the topic 
of the family's converſation as his maſter, and 
allowed to be a ſmart fellow, though whether le- 


gitimate or not was a queſtion undetermined, 


There was a young lady, who lived but a few 
miles from Preſton, to whom the cornet made his 
addreſſes in an honourable way: the young lady's 
father was a violent party-man, and quite on the 
wrong ſide of the queſtion ; conſequently he could 


not endure any one that belonged to the army; and 


was indeed fo prejudiced in his opinion againſt the 
gentlemen of that profeſſion, that he imaginedevery 


red-coat, that paid him a viſit, came with an inten- 
tion to plunder him: the battle of Preſton was, in 


his opinion, a downright maſſacre, and all ſuch 
as had been executed on that account, were mar- 
tyrs and ſaints ; which, and a great many ſenti- 


ments of that nature, were implanted in him, by 
his 
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his pariſh-miniſter and proto-martyr, Mr. Paul, 
who had been his ſpiritual guide many years. 
This gentleman, who poſſeſſed a large eſtate, 
had two daughters, and a niece whoſe fortune was 
left in his hands by the will of her father : the 
cornet's acquaintance in this family was by 
means of a clergyman, who had been his 
ſchool-fellow, and was the gentleman's neighbour : 
by the genteelneſs of his carriage, he had got 
into great eſteem with him; though the colour of 
his cloth was almoſt ſufficient to have introduced 
him to one who had the church ſo much at heart, 
eſpecially in the prerogative part of it : this cler- 
gyman, beſides his ſpiritual qualifications, was a 
very facetious companion, an excellent ſcholar, 
and quite free from that demure and folemn beha- 
viour, which ſome: gentlemen of that profeſſion 
too often practiſe, for want perhaps of a proper 
acquaintance with the world. | 
With this clergyman our hero, by his cornet's - 
means, had created ſome intimacy, who, previous 
to their firſt interview, had acquainted him 
of our hero's expectation of getting a commiſſion, 
and of his being heir to a good eſtate ; the laſt of 
which was a very neceſſary preliminary to his in- 
troduction to the gentleman, of whoſe daughter 
his cornet was enamoured : ſhe was a very pretty 
young lady, and intitled to a very good fortune, 
though; moſt unluckily for the cornet, altogether 
in her father's power; beſides, the cloth he wore 
was of a very bad colour in her father's eyes; 
though perhaps the young lady, as abundance of 
her ſex have, had quite another opinion of it: fo 
that, whatever ſucceſs he might hope for from her, 
he had, to all appearance, a long ſiege to deen 
ore 
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before he could expect to gain ground on the fa- 
ther. | | 
However, the cornet, who was no bad engineer, 
determined on the attack at all events; and no 
wonder for him, for the garriſon was a very good 
one, and no man living could be more-intent on 
making a breach in it than he was; ſo that he 
proceeded in his approaches, on both the daughter 


and father, in form. 


Her couſin, to whom our hero had been pro- 
perly introduced, and to whoſe ſhare he was in 
hopes ſhe would fall, had a fortune of about fif- 
teen hundred pounds, intirely at her own diſpoſal, 
except that it was in her uncle's hands. It is true 
that ſhe was not the moſt complete beauty, nor 
indeed had many other charms than what con- 
ſiſted in her money; for, in the opinion of ſuch as 
had not an immediate view to that, ſhe was red- 
haired, of a very low ſtature, and not a little diſ- 


| torted, had very ſmall eyes, was much freckled, 


and, apparently, wanted ſeveral of her teeth ; 
misfortunes, one would be apt to imagine, that 
might readily have provoked her to give her aſſent - 
and conſent to matrimonial preterment : our 
hero, however, made his addreſſes to her, 
perhaps the firſt ſhe ever received; and that they 
might not be long ineffectual, he began, with what 
he was apprehenſive his friend the clergyman had 
acquainted her with; how that. he ſoon would 
have a commiſſton, and, at the death of. his. fa- 
ther, a very conſiderable eſtate ; with ſome other 
little aſſurances, perhaps not altogether orthodox; 
but td prove the firſt; part of his pretenſions, he 
had his cornet's concurrent teſtimony. 
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- In anſwer to all this, ſhe told him with a ſmile 
in her countenance, That ſhe did not, in the 
leaſt, doubt of the truth of what his friends and 
he had afferted ; but, at the ſame time, took care 
to let him know, that though ſhe was not ſtrictly 
in her uncle's power in regard to her fortune, yet 
ſhe was determined not to marry without his con- 
ſent ; a declaration which he neither expected nor 
approved of, being well acquainted with the 
cornet's treatment, and what a confounded aver- 
ſion her uncle had to all gentlemen of the blade : 
however, en chevalter, he let her know, that if 
he could be ſo happy as to gain her conſent, he 
did not in the leaſt doubt of her uncle's, who be- 
ing an excellent bottle-companion, he was ſure 
that he ſhould be able to ſtrengthen his intereſt 
more with him, after twelve o'clock at night, 
than the cornet, who was an entire enemy to 
drinking, could do in four and twenty hours ; 
nor could he perceive, that his miſtreſs was at all 
averſe to his proceeding ; ſo that he was not with- 
out hopes, but that on ſome occaſion or other, he 
ſhould bring her uncle into the alliance, but parti- 
cularly by downright dint of drinking ; which was a 
ſtronger argument to him of his being an honeſt 
fellow, than if he had brought him a certificate to 
that purpoſe, under the hands and ſeals of all the 
pariſhioners where he was born : but, not- 
withſtanding all his expectations from the noble 
ſcience of the bottle, he was in the end miſtaken ; 
for her uncle was informed by ſome miſchievous 
devil or other, that he was making his addreſſes to 
her in a clandeſtine manner; and one morning, 
he heartily wiſhed it had been in an evening, he 
deſired him, very ſoberly, to give himſelf no far- 
* ther 
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ther trouble, either in viſiting himſelf, or his niece, 
unleſs he deſiſted from addreſſing her in the man- 
ner, he was informed, he had done. 

Our hero found this quite too ſober an hour to 
enter on a debate with him, on a ſubject from 
which he had ſo much expectation, and veryayru- 
dently, at that time, only replied, That he feared 
ſome ill- offices had been done him undeſervedly in 
regard to his niece; and that, if he continued in 
ſo unkind a reſolution, he muſt, though with 
the utmoſt concern, comply with it. 

Though, in reality, this fubmiſhon was in- 
tended to be continued no longer in ſerce, than 
the firſt opportunity he could get of a midnight's 
converſation with him ; and depended a good deal 
on the parſon's intereſt with him, who was of an 
excellent diſpoſition towards making an end of all 
feuds and miſunderſtandings whatſoever; and as. 
he got an opportunity of ſitting with the ſquire 
till paſt twelve at night, and found the fit, Mr. 
George, thou art a very honeſt fellow, coming 
on him, he attacked him moſt manfully, in re- 
gard to his niece, and told him, That, indeed, 
at preſent, he had nvt a fortune equivalent to 
that of his niere's, but that he was ſure he was 
above a dirty Smithfield bargain, and that the dif- 
ference of a little money ſhould never. deſtroy a ' 
_ friendſhip like theirs, ſo well built, and cemented 

with the contents of ſo many bottles ; a founda- 
tion that could never decay, if it was kept up 
with a proper ſupply of the materials then before 
them ; and farther, that as ſoon as he had got his 
commiſſion, or eſtate, he hoped he ſhould be en- 
abled to ſhew his gratitude to him, for any aſſent 
- he ſhould give towards his being married to his 
55 | D niece, 
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niece, the moſt deſirable. girl living, and by Mifs 


with him.“ 


Kitty's means, entering into an happy alliance 


But as honeſt a fellow as he Was the moment | 


rately, * That he hated the thought of an officer, 
of what ſtile, title, or denomination ſoever, and 


and that his niece had better lead apes in hell, than 
follow a ſcarlet coat and breeches, in which. there 


was ſeldom more gold than what made its appea- 
f the pockets; and that as 
ht he knew, it lay in the 
clouds; for that it did not ſufficiently appear to 

-him that he had a foot of land under them ;* at the 


rance on t'e outſide 


before, in the old gentleman's opinion, he now 
begze, to ride ruſty, and ſwore moſt immode- 


had rather be related to the devil than a red-coat, 


ſame time telling him, by way of interlude, with 
a blow of his fiſt on the ſtomach, That he liked 
his jokes and way of drinking wall enough, but 
deſired him, that if hereafter he intended ta con- 


tinue thoſe diverſions, that he would give up the 


matter about Kitty.” 


His friend-the -parſon; who ſtaid later than or- 


dinary, with a view that a reconciliation might be 


brought about, if poſſible, by his means, was 


quite diſqualified from being of ſervice to him ; 


. - 


for being, in a great meaſure, dependant on the 
ſquire, he could not, with any prudence, be a 


ſtickler on our hero's fide 3 but, whatever, his 


inclinations might be, he moſt piouſly exhorted 


him, That whenever he intended to enter into 


moſt, 


the 


the holy ſtate of matrimony, that, firſt and fore- 
4 ought to get into ſome viſible poſſeſſion 


„ other, and not to truſt entirely to expectations, 
reverſions and remainders; a jargon that none but 
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the gentlemen of the law underſtood, and which, 
he had often heard, were not proper ſettlements 
on any young lady of fortune, eſpecially his pa- 
tron's niece, a lady of univerſal merit, and in the 
higheſt reputation for all- that was valuable and 
praiſe-worthy in her ſex; and, ſecondly, that it 


vas time enough, as well in a political as a reli- 


gious ſenſe, when he was in the actual poſſeſſion 
of an eſtate or the like, to aſk the conſent of the 
Jady's parents, in which rank, though perhaps not 
taken notice of in the canons of matrimony, he 


thought an uncle ſtood ; a conſent which, he was 


ſure, would ſanctify all the comforts and bleſſings 
attending the holy ſtate of matrimony.” His whole 
ſermon was plain, and, at firſt, inſtructive to 

the ſquire, but had ſo much opium in its compo- 
ſition, that had not his natural propenſity to the 

glaſs awakened him, doubtleſs an. inference or _ 
two more from the doctor would have put him to 
ſleep till the next day; nor could our hero deny 
his reverence's conſequences, and, for fear of 
a farther explanation, he choſe not to reply, but 


altered the ſubject of the diſcourſe to others of a 
quite different nature; and the doctor having 


made his retreat, at the end of his ſpiritual ad- 

monition, the ſquire and our hero were very noiſy 
till day-light, when they parted very good friends, 
in every other articular except the marriage= 


articles. 


But however untractable the young lady's 
uncle was, he had received no orders to with- 


draw from his niece, but had, with her conſent, -_ 
an intercouſe of love by letters; the ſtile of which, 
no man living, except one ſmitten to the heart in 
love, could underſtand, „ all manner 
be of 


2 
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of decyphering with any key but that ; and that 


being our hero's condition, he could now and 


then legibly diſcern, that there were but few 
ſcruples on Miſs Kitty's part; as how, My 
uncle is a very queer man, that is poz ; and, dcar 
Sirs, is it not enough for him to take care of his 
own danghter ? Sure I am not ſuch a fool neither, 
as to want a ſlabbering- bib; why, look you now, 
a gentleman 1s a gentleman, ſuppoſe he had not 


ix pence in the univerſa] world; why, my mamma 
was* as young as I when ſhe married; and the 
would be Jaughing and faying often enough, that 


after my dada put the queſtion home to her, ſhe 


never troubled him with your nonſenſical ſtuff 


about eſtates and the lord knows what, but con- 
ſented to marry him directly; and ſure enough, 


they ſay, he was one of the beſt huſbands in the 
world.” But however, ſhe very judiciouſly con- 


cluded, © that her uncle was her uncle ſtill.” 


He acquainted his cornet with every ſtep he 


took, who, though he had gained no ground in 
his own approaches to his miſtreſs, yet he would 


by no means give up the ſiege, our hero's attacks 


ſtill going on with more expectation of ſucceſs 


than his; for, at length, by the infallible doctrine 


of a modeſt aſſurance, deep proteſtations, and his 
dying for love of the moſt extaordinary object 
Mifs Kitty, ſhe promiſed to make him happy in 
the bonds of matrimony. ' x 


But alas! unhappy man, born to be the butt 


of ill fortune, he was, notwithſtanding all this, 


. difappointed ; and after his being proof againſt all 


„ 


the ſhots and darts of a moſt, dangerous aſſailant, 


he loſt his enamorata by the inexorable hand of 


death, who, in a few weeks after their mutual 
+ a | 7 promiſes, 
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PILGRIM. 853 
promiſes, and never- to- be- broken aſſurances of 
love, tenderneſs, and affection, ſne was hurried 
out of this tranſitory life, by a ſpotted fever, 
leaving him, poor man! an inconſolable turtle, 
for the loſs of his hoped-for virtuous mate, at leaſt 
for what would have purchaſed him a commiſſion, 
though, not impoſſible, at an exorbitant price. 

Our hero's cornet, weary at laſt of his purtuit, 
gave up the chace, and ſaw his miſtreſs,” about 
two months after, taken alive by a neighbouring 
fox-hunter, In this, and all other inſtances, he 
had done him what ſervices were in his power, 
and made him a partner in all the pleaſures of his 
life ; and it now came to our hero's turn to ſerve 
him. | | 3 

He had (as on the like occaſions he was ever 
ſucceſsful) made moſt violent love to a farmer's 
daughter, and proceeded ſo far as to make it abſo- 
Jutely neceflary that ſhe ſhould be married, and 
that too without delay. To bring this about with 
ſecrecy, his cornet applied to him to look out for 
a huſband for her, one that would not be too ſcru- 
pulous ; one, that if his ſpouſe ſhould have tripped 
a little beforehand, would not be of ſo incredulous 
a temper, as to imagine that ſhe could not recover 
her ſtep ; one that would not refuſe to be a pur- 
chaſer, tho' there poſſibly might be ſome little 
flaw in the title; but one more particularly, if 
poſſible, belonging to the regiment ; aplain indi- 
cation of his great love and tenderneſs for her, 
whoſe intereſt he had ſo affectionately engaged in, 
and the moſt laudable inſtance of the regard he 
had to her future uſage. 

There was in one of the troops, belonging to- 
the ſquadron our hero was in, a Frenchman, 


D 3 whoſe 
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whoſe name was Lewis Rammay, deteſted by every 
one in it, on account of his inſolent behaviour, 
one of the moſt affected animals living, ſo proud of 
bimſelf, that he deſpiſed all mankind, of a pretty 
good ſtature, and particularly nice in the buckling 


] mon, and was a mere dupe to the women, but 
had ſaved more money than was uſual for one in 
= - his way of life, doubtleſs with a view to marriage ; 
4 the ſinking fund of all ſuch parſimonious youths, 
tho poſſibly, not to ſuch a ſort of a wife, as our 
hero had the honour of introducing Monſieur 
r N 

After our hero had been let into the ſecret of his 
way of life and converſation, which it was no dif- 


| 
| the middle of his back; he hated the company of 


ed together in the ſame town; and really gentle- 


their ladies having ſeen too much of the world to 
be over ſcrupulous, or too nice in their behaviour; 
a worthy example to all prudes of what rank or 


diſtinction ſoever. 
Our hero being acquainted with his conduct and 


character, took an opportunity of letting monſieur 
Rammay know, that he was ſurprized at his re- 
fuſing ſo many offers, as of neceſſity he muſt have 


on his accompliſhments, and the genteelneſs of 


of hair, which he aſſured him had done more exe- 
cution in the country than the equipages of all the 
_ officers in the regiment. 3 


and drefling of his hair, which reached down to 


ficult matter to be acquainted with, being quarter- 


3Y men troopers often live as it were in common, 


done in regard to marriage, expatiating very large- 


is - perſon, but particularly his captivating head 


4 
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He ſeemed mighty well pleaſed with his conver- 


ſation, and tho' our hero had drefled himſelf out in 


all the complaiſance he could borrow, having very 


little himſelf, yet Monſieur Rammay exceeded 


him beyond all conception, and, in a momem, 


twiſted his hair into a thouſand figures, walking, 


up and down fo nimbly, and bowed with ſuch an 
air, that our hero has confeſſed that he was quite 


out of countenance at his own aukward appea- 


rance ; and after his prologue to matrimony was 


at an end, Monſieur Rammay told him that he 


had ſome deſire to try his fortune in the marriage- 


- lottery ; But then you know, comrade,” favs 


he, that our pay is very ſmall, hardly ſufficient 
for one of ourſelves, much leſs for a wife and 


children, of the laſt of which, comrade, you may 


be ſure I ſhall have enough, if it be not the girl's 

fault; for look you, comrade, I am cut out for 

that ſort of diverkion, and, tho? I fay it that ſhould 

_ you' will hardly ſee a young fellow better 
_ ps 

But then again, you know, comrade, the of- 

ficers, the plaguy officers, we cannot keep them 


from our wives; and for my ownpart, let yourcoun- 
trymen think as they pleaſe, I had rather be re- 


duced to a foot-ſoldier, than be made a cuckold : 


no, no; no horns for Monſieur Rammay, fo 


that in ſhort, Mr. George, one had as good be :; 
one 1s, unleſs there was a good round penny to be 


got by the bargain.” 


He told his brother trooper that the money was 


what he deſigned to have mentioned, and that he 


could introduce him to a mighty virtuous country- 


girl, whoſe father could give her a good round 
1am; a. girl for whoſe father their cornet had a 
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great regard, which by all appearance would be 
an additional advantage to him, and that tho' he 
was but a trooper, he very well deſerved ſuch an 
one, and that doubtleſs by his perſon and addreſs 
he would ſoon get her. | 
At mentioning the cornet's name, he made a 
molt arch figure, and half a dozen bows extraor- 
dinary, „gad, comrade,” ſays he, the cornet 
is as well known among the girls as myſelf, and 
has made as many cuckolds as ever Bartholomew 
Fair did; why, man, he is very deyil, and tho' 
I cannot ſay but that he is a good-natured gentle- 
man, yet his being acquainted with the perſon 
that is to be my wife, is a * coup de grace” that. I 
ſhould not chuſe;” concluding with the fag end 
of a French ſong, which I could not diſtinctly 
underſtand. et Rs 
Our hero took no manner of notice of the ſo- 
lidity of his judgment, in regard to the untoward © 
remark he had made on the cornet, but proceed- 
ed, by telling him, that this affair was to be tranſ- 
. acted very privately, and that he. would take the 
firit opportunity that offered, of going with him 
to her father's, with whom he was acquainted by 
the cornet's means; but that as ſoon as he had in- 
troduced him to the girl, the affair muſt be carried 
on elſewhere, that he might ſecure her affeCtions, 
before he communicated his deſign to her father; 
and really what made our hero ſq earneſt in this 
undertaking was, the inhappy circumſtances of 
the poor girl, whoſe virtue had been betrayed to 
one, whom it was very difficult to withſtand ;. 
and there was ſomething ſo moving in her ryin, 
that he endeavoured, as much as he could, to al- 
leviate it, knowing from the natural ſimplicity a 
| | * : 
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her life, that if ſhe was once abandoned the muſt 
fall into ſuch circumſtances as ſhe could never 
ſupport herſelf under. | ; 
The poor girl, an unhappy victim to love, 
conſented with great reluctance to practiſe ſome 
few leſſons ſhe received from the cornet and his. 
agent, on this occaſion; which as it was a very 
weighty one, and full time that matters ſhould be 
brought to an iſſue, it was very neceſſary * ſhe 
ſhould do, and after the firſt interview, the graſs- 
guard was the place agreed on for meeting at af- 
| terwards (it being the ſeaſon of the year for the 
troop-horſes being at graſs) and for expedition 
ſake, monſieur Rammay and our hero were put 
on that duty, whether it was their turn or not ; 
where, he has often told me, that he has heard 
the moſt prevailing arguments made uſe of to ac- 
compliſh, what the perſon addreſſed to was in 
the utmoſt hurry to have concluded ; vows of fi- 
delity and love, in a French jargon, paid to what 
the worſhipper took to be the ſhrine of the molt 
unſpotted chaſtity. | 

And there, in that delightful retirement, did 
his fellow-trooper,, the Adonis of the regiment, 
fall ſo deeply in love, and fo deſperate was his 
condition, that to preſerve his own life, and his 
miſtreſs's expiring credit, the match was made up 
in a week's time; and the marriage had, and ſo- 
lemnized by the chaplain of the regiment, at a 
proper entertainment made on ſo happy: an occa- 
lion, tothe great gratification of the cornet, and 
no ſmall ſatisfaction to our hero, who had been 
truly aſſiduous in bringing ſo neceſſary an affair to 
a concluſion; though he never ſaw ſo much ſe- 
cret grief in the looks of any perſon. before, as 
1 he 
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he then did in thoſe of the bride, who never 
ceaſed from weeping, all the time the ceremony 
was performing; and at ſupper diſcovered the ſen- 
timents of her heart by her ſighs; the ſight of 
which, I have heard our hero ſay, if he had been 
of her ſex, would have made him proof, not only 
againſt the attacks of a ſingle cornet, but of his 
majeſty's army in general; and to add to her 
grief, as it was not convenient to wait for her 
tather's conſent beforehand, he refuſed her his 
bleſſing afterwards ; and ſhe, from thence for- 
ward, became the ſole property of monſieur 
Lewis Rammay; and, I believe, as pregnant an 
inſtance of multiplying as was ever met with; 
for, in leſs than five months, madam Rammay 
was delivered of twins: The wedlock father was 
ſo aſhamed of the premature birth, and afraid of 
ſuch extraordinary increaſes in his family, that 
he deſerted from the regiment, without ſo much 
as ſtaying to ſee the babes chriſtened, very judi- 
ciouſly leaving them to the right owner; and 
what was their deſtiny after his deſertion, it is 
reported, very few knew ſo well as the cornet ; 


by whoſe ſolicitations, madam Rammay, being 


thus delivered of her Frenchman and children, 
was, .in ſome fort reſtored to the favour of her 
relations, and our hero conſiderably advanced in 
his confidence; and though monſieur Rammay 
was not uſed in the moſt friendly manner, yet it 
gave no little pleaſure to thoſe that were acquaint- 
ed with him, to ſee his intolerable pride and con- 
ceit ſuppreſſed at any rate; eſpecially where fa 
clever a girl was the heroine of the tragedy. 
Thus far things went mighty well between the 
cornet and our hero; but, at length, he very 


* narrowly 


* 
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narrowly eſcaped with his life, by his compliance 
with an idle requeſt of his cornet. | 

There was one Wilſon, a ſtrong, able, raw- 
boned, young fellow, with ſome of whoſe rela- 
tions the cornet was acquainted in London; an! 
he, at the cornet's requeſt, was entertained 1n 
the regiment ſome time after the battle of Preſton ; 


this youth had ſo violent an itch to gaming, and 


was ſuch a bubble to the knowing-ones in that 
myſtery, that in a very little time he had not a 
1hilling left of what he brought with him from 
London, nor much more of his equipage than a 
ſingle ſhirt ; he had been reproved by the cornet 
in friendſhip to him, ſeveral times, but to no 
manner of purpoſe, upon which account, he de- 
termined to find out ſome more effectual means 
to ſtop his progreſs in that ſort of vice; and un- 
lucky enough for our hero, he was the perſon the 


cornet pitched upon for that purpote ; our hero 


being directed by him to find out the places of 
his refort and gaming, and the firſt opportunity 
that oftered, whether he won or loft, to take 
what money he could get from him; which in 
ſome ſhort time after he accordingly did, and 
contrary to all the ſtatutes againſt trover and con- 
verſion, he unjuſtly and unlawfully detained the 
ſame, - 1 | 5 
* This recruit being 


. 


acquainted with the ſtr 
the loſs of his money wit 


young, and quite un- 


great reſignation and 


temper of mind, and more like a philoſopher | 


than a trooper, 

All was ftill and quiet for ſome days, till ſome 
of the old men refuſed to admit him into their 
company at a public meeting; and upon his de- 

1 | manding 


rules of honour, bore, 
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manding the reaſon of it, he was told, that if he 
could tamely ſuffer ſuch an inſult to be put on 
him, he had no buſineſs to continue any longer 
in that regiment ; and at laſt ſpirited him up to 
ſuch a pitch of reſentment that he ſent our hero 
a ns though not in the moſt exact form, 
yet ſignificant enough to let him know, if his 
money was not forthwith returned, and his par- 
don begged, he would take an opportunity of 
cleaving his ſkull; and for that purpoſe he had 
made choice of his broad-ſword, and defired he 
would meet him with the fellow of it; and that 
the place of combat was to be in a meadow at 
the lower end of the town. 9 
The whole money our hero had taken in that 
extraordinary manner from his brother- trooper, 
and brought to the cornet, did not amount to 
more than twelve ſhillings, and what every cauti- 
ous man would think not worth fighting for; nor 
did our hero in the leaſt ſuſpect the challenge to be 
a real one, from the oddity of the perſon who 
brought it, and the words it was delivered in; 
the trooper's meſſenger being one of the regimen- 
tal ſhoe-boys, and what confirmed him in his 
opinion that the challenger would not fight at any 
rate was, his being, though a Gentleman trooper, 
one of a very ſheepiſh look, and daſtardly beha- 
viour; and ſo our hero very triumphantly went 
to the place appointed, properly accoutered; ac- 
cording to his antagoniſt's requeſt : however, on. 
his march, and while he had this piece of knight= 
errantry under a more intenſe contemplation, he | 
| began to conſider upon what a ridiculous errand 
he was going, and that a little ferocity added to 
the firength and agility of his antagoniſt, might I 
: 7 probably - 4 
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probably prevent him from ever being a groom- 
porter again; and had he not been clear in his opi- 
nion, as to the trooper's not fighting at all, he 
would have diſpenſed with the invitation, and gone 
to ſome other. 

However, under theſe contemplations, he at 
laſt arrived at the meadow, a ſtage, where he 
was to act part of a tragedy, he had not ſo much 
as rehearſed ; and there found his adverſary alone, 
and; by the ſternneſs of his countenance, deter- 
mined to exerciſe his broad-ſword on him in a 
very military way, and that with ſo much expe- 
dition too, that he did not give our hero time either 
to invoke his miſtreſs or his ſaint ; but at once 
flung away his hat, ſtripped off his coat and 
i! and drew his Andrew Ferrara, a 
ſword that had weight and edge enough to have diſ- 
ſected an ox; in ſhort, there was no time for par- 
lying, and the combat began without any ſort of 
_ explanations; when alas ! to our hero's great diſ- 
may, beſides his being a confounded ſtrong fellow, 
he perceived that he was left-handed, which in 
truth, might have diſcomfitted a much abler prize- 
fighter than our hero: they took a turn or two, 
in which there appeared a gread deal of revenge 
on his antagoniſt's ſide, and little of either ſkill 
or ability on his; and on the third attack, his an- 
tagoniſt, with his ambo-dexter hand, cut our 
hero through all the ſinews in his arm to the bone, 
by the violent bleeding of which, he fainted and 
dropped down; and after he had revived a little, 
he found his arm tied up with a ſtocking, and 
that the conqueror had fled for the ſame; with, 
it is ſuppoſed, an intention, that the ſurgeon 
might be ſent to him, who ſoon after made his 

8 appearance; 


4 
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-appearance ; and after a witticiſm or two on his 
valour, and the ſmall comfort” of its not being 
impoſſible but that he might recover, ordered him 
to be carried home behind one of his brother- 
troopers, who came mounted thither for that 
purpoſe, where he ſat without any ſenſe or mo- 
'tion but what he received from the horſe, with 
now and then a lecture from his guide, as * blood, 
brother, do not be diſmayed, damn it, you will 
do well enough ; ſure enough the left-handed, 
bloody-minded villain, was too much for you ; 
but, man, there is no parrying againſt a flail; if 
you live ot have done the part of a ſoldier, 
and if ſo be you die, do you ſee me, why we 
will give you a volley extraordinary ; and as to 
What few things you have, you know, brother, 
T am the laſt man that takes care of you; and 
ſure, my boy, thou woulgdift not forget my trou- 
ie But inſtead of any conſdlation or aſſiſt- 
ance from this brotherly advice, he was ſo weak 
by the vaſt effuſion of blood, that he did not find 
himſelf in a capacity of mind to diſpoſe of his 
effects at all; and a fever following the loſs of 
blood, he was not able to leave his bed for ſix 


Weeks after the rencounter. 


And though his cornet viſited him every day, 
and ſupplied him very plentifully with what was 
neceſſary for him, yet as ſoon as he recovered, he 
would now and then be very ſatyrical on the bat - 
tle, telling him, That he ought to have had a 

reparative leſſon or two from Hockley in the hole. 
before he went on the ſtage, or ſhould have got 
ſome inſtructions from Bates, which might have 
prevented his making ſuch a ſcrub figure as he 
had done in the noble ſcience of defence,” yr 
. ut 


— 
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But our hero really had no room to be ſo merry 
on the occaſion. as his cornet was, the conſe- 


quences of it naturally ſuggeſting to him, how . 


_ abſurd and dangerous it was, to irritate ſuch kind 
of people, who perhaps may not be eaſily pro- 
voked, but when once they are ſo, are not to be 
appeaſed by any reaſonable ſubmiſſion, and when- 
ever ſucceſsful, are, in general, quite ſtrangers to 
compaſſion. : | 
And here, alas! to compleat his misfortunes, 
his cornet, who, though he ſometimes made a 
joke of the action, amply rewarded him in regard 
to what attended it, went ſome little time after 
into Kent, and there died of the ſmall-pox : a 
loſs he had reaſon enough to lament! not only 
on account of the many pleaſant hours he had 
ſpent with him, but the continued acts of friend- 
ſhip he ſhewed him; and, as he had a large pri- 
vate fortune, as well as an honourable commiſſion; 
he was perfectly generous, always rather inclin- 
ed to hide a fault in a ſoldier than diſcover one, 
and had fo gaining a behaviour, that his troop 
rather ſeemed his companions than his ſoldiers ; 
he merited the eſteem of all mankind, and was a 
perſon of ſo agreeable an addreſs that his com- 
ny was always acceptable, and his carriage ſo 
diſtinguiſhably polite, that he was the favourite 
of the fair ſex, and the envy of his own, and 
died beloved and lamented by all that knew him. 
By his death, our. hero was reduced to the pay 
of a trooper only, without any aſſiſtance what- 
ſoever, and not being accuſtomed to fo ſtrict an 
allowance, ſoon found himſelf in debt again, 
and that in a very unlucky hour, for —_— 
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edly there came an order for the regiment's being 
reviewed in Hide-Park, before his preſent ma- 
jeſty, then prince of Wales. | | 

— this expreſs, and for fear heſhould march - 
off without beat of drum, or the trumpet's 
ſounding to horſe, he had ſuch a levy of credi- 
tors, and fo many written demands, that a ſe- 
cretary of ſtate would have had enough to do 
to have anſwered them ; ſome of the ingenious: 
authors putting him in mind, “that truly they 
had truſted him when nobody elſe would; others, 
«© that their demand was money loſt at gaming; 
and couched in the moſt expreſſive terms, 4 how 
diſhonourable it would be to refuſe paying it.” 

Some of them, that the ſum demanded was 
not above two ſhillings, and that they had never 
ſeen his face after it was due; others, “ that his 
name was down in chalk indeed, or otherwiſe 
they ſhould never have known it, nor had they 
ſo much as ſeen the colour of his money. 

But the moſt untoward demandant of all was 
his laundreſs, a ſtanch, old geneva drinker, ſuch 
a muſical ſcold, that ſhe exceeded the trumpet on 
a bonefire night, and always proportioned her 
levets to her demands. | 

She proclaimed his want of linen in an inſtant, 
aud that ſhe not only waſhed for him without any 

ayment at all, but had dreſſed him out in every 
Fire belonging to her huſband, who, poor man, 
though not a trooper, yet ſhe thanked God, by 
her induſtry, and his own ſaving, he could put 
on a clean ſhirt every day, ſwearing with preat 


'vehemency, that though he pretended to be a 
ſort of a half-pay gentleman, that he had no more 


honeſty or chriſtianity than the pope of Rome, 
2 12 8 
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and moſt devoutly wiſhed that the devil migh 
take him who recruited him.” N 

But in order to ſettle theſe moſt extraordinary 
accounts, in a more civil way, he procured as 


much money the night before he was to march 


away, as enabled him to drink heartily with the 
corporal, and clerk of the troop; and by their 
ſpecial command was ordered to march by break 
of day, with ſome fick men, lame horſes; and 
baggage-waggons, without; 3 fot- 
mality of taking his leave of either friend or cre- 
ditor; and afterwards joined the regiment in good 
health, but very indifferent circumſtances, at 
Colnbrook, within fifteen miles of London, at 
that time as inſolent a town as any in his ma- 
jeſty's dominions, and full of avowed enemies to 
ſoldiers of all ſorts. N | 
It was on a fair-day when he arrived there, and 
for the moſt part of that night he ſat up drinking 
with all ſorts of perſons, as they occaſionally came 
in his way, and as he came directly from Preſton, 
moſt of the country people were deſirous to hear a 
narrative of what had happened there, from one 
that had been preſent on ſo extraordinary an oc- 
caſion; Which, according to their genius and 
principles, had a very different effect on the 
hearers. e l 
To thoſe on the right ſide of the queſtion, he. 
took care to magnify the bravery and conduct of 
his majeſty's forces, to the utmoſt extent; not 
forgetting, now and then, to throw in ſome ſur- 
prizing accounts of his own proweſs, which pro- 
_ duced many a ſqueeze by the hand, great quantity 
of liquor, and as many interwoven oaths and 


bleſſings as the time would allow, all agreeing * 
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he was the braveſt fellow living, and that it was a 
thouſand pities he was not a captain. | 

But this kind of converſation being ſometimes 
over-heard by thoſe of another kidney, it was at- 
tended with, © Curſe on the liar, and that no one 
ought to believe a word he ſaid, as if all the world 
did not know who ran for it; to be ſure it was not 
Honeywood's dragoons ; the devil a ball was 
found in their own ſoldiers backs ; Wills had a 
brave regiment of foot-ball players, and Carpen- 
ter came up very early, yin, indeed ; never 
mind it, it is all over now, as the ſaying is; but 
if ſomebody had not betrayed ſomebody, we know 
whoſe ſides would be blackeft :' at the head of 
whoſe doctrine, was the landlord inveighing moſt 
violently againſt every paragraph in our hero's 
gazette, and particularly apainft the countenance 
of the publiſher. | 

Some of the troops were to march next day to 
London, and that which our hero belonged to 
was ordered to Kenſington ; where, that he 
might be ſure to be early enough the next day, he 
ſlept by the fire-ſide moſt part of the night, and 
at laſt wakening, he could not. perceive that any 
one elſe was up in the houſe ; and not liking the 
ſituation in which he had ſlept, he thought it more 
adviſeable to go for an hour or two to bed, but as 
it- was the night of the fair-day, all the beds were 
taken up, nor did he know in What part of the 

inn his comrades were diſpoſec. | 

At laſt he made ſhift to crawl up into the firſt. 
gallery, ' knocking at every door for ' admiſſion, 
which no one thought proper to give him; but in 
the ſecond gallery he found the door of a room 
unlocked, in which there was a candle wat 
8 ; | | an 


a 
him, that he had lain moſt part of the night with a. 
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and accordingly in he went, and without any ce- 


remony or queſtions, to bed to a perſon he ima- 


gined aſleep; but calling to his bed- fellow, and 
receiving no anſwer from him, he thought that he 


might poſſibly have been one of his company that 


night, and that his honeſt friend was not recover- 
ed from his fatigue; but to his great ſurprize, 
after having abuſed him for his ſilence, he found 
that it was the corpſe of a packhorſe- man that he 
had made choice of for a bedfellow ; and as it 
was a very buſy time, and the deceaſed not over- 
burdened with aſſets, he concluded that no care 
had been taken of his body without them. 

In the morning, as ſoon as he had an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing his landlord, (perhaps as ill- natured 

. as ever was in a plot) our hero told 


dead man; who immediately replied, That it 
might poſſibly be ſo, but that he did not keep a 


weekly account either of the deaths or burials in 
that pariſh, and that it was «not improbable but 


that the deceaſed might have been robbed too; 
and if ſo, it was not impoſſible but that he might 
have been acquainted with the perſon ; and, in 
truth, no wonder, for that: he and his comrades 
were juſt come from plundering and murdering all 
before them ; and that a poor traveller had but 
little to expect from ſuch ſort of Cannibals.“ And 
as our hero had, in the beginning of the evening, 
ſome diſpute on account of politics with his land- 
lord, he took that opportunity to ſhew his reſent- 


ment; and accordingly he rode to a neighbouring 


juſtice of the peace, whoſe worſhip was much of 
the fame kidney with himſelf, in whoſe opinion 


he was, without doubt, a convict upon fight ; 


and 
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and wbat confirmed him in that opinion was, that $2 
as ſoon as his landlord returned home, our hero £1 
was ſecured by an order of the juſtice of the peace, al 


and accordingly taken into cuſtody ; and notwith- 
ſtanding all his officers could ſay or do, he was 
detained at the very hour when the reſt of the 
regiment was to march; and no ſooner was the 
troop gone, but his landlord, at the head of a 
rabble-rout of all the diſaffected perſons in the 
town, came to view their priſoner, who was 
locked up in the oftlery, among a parcel of old 
ſaddles and bridles, and ſome halters ; which 
made a very ominous figure on ſo melancholy an 
occaſion. l 
Upon the firſt view of him, it was their unani- 
mous opinion, that he had a blood-thirſty look, 
and that they could read murder in his counte- 
nance ; and to tell the truth, the figure he made 
was none of the beſt, having on him an old 
ſhabby regimental coat, a wig that had not been 
combed Tearing the whole march, a dirty ſhirt, 
and a black crape neckcloth, with a hat near three 
yards in circumference, cocked in ſuch a manner 
as would have frightened all the rebels in that part 
of the world, except thoſe at Colnbrook, + 
His landlord was the firſt who ſaluted him with 
Cromwellian, preſbyterian, republican, robber, 
and murderer, and would have ſent immediately 
For the coroner, in order for a verdict to that pur- 
poſe, had not his worſhip, who very willingly at- 
tended there, moſt diſcreetly adviſed the company, 
that it was better to ſee firſt what teſtimony could 
be procured againſt him, before the country was 
put to the expence of the coroner's attendance 
with a cautionary advice, that the coroner was a ; 
whip, and that very little could be expected 10 
| im 
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him when a ſoldier was in queſtion 3 with, 
Why, gentlemen, you all know how he has ar- 
gued for a ſtanding army; how bitter he has been 
all along againſt the poor unfortunate gentlemen 
where this fellow came from, being one of their 
executioners; you may. remember, gentlemen, 
what a battle I once had with him, for his ſwear- 
ing that Oliver Cromwell was a brave fellow; and 
how narrowly he eſcaped being committed to the 
round-houſe by one of the bench (and a ſenſible man 
too, I aſſure you) for his ſaying he believed the 
queen had not been ſo good as ſhe ought to have 
been, and the chevalier was a ſon of a whore : 
but, gentlemen, teſtimony, teſtimony is what 
we want, and it is heartily to be wiſhed, that the 


law would allow that he might be tried at a quar- 


ter-ſeſſions ; where, people may ſay what they 
will, but juſtice runs in quite another channel 
than, we all know, it does ſomewhere elſe ; but 
as I have ſomewhere read, Verbum ſapienti ſat 
eſt.— | 

As ſoon as this learned harangue was at an end, 
they agreed to hold an inquelt of their own, at 
which, as a prelude to one that might afrerwards 
have been held in form, he moſt certainly would 
have been found guilty, had it not been for the 
tapſter, who was a boon companion, and one of 
the principal men in his company that night, 
and who very honeſtly ſwore, that the deceaſed 
had complained of being very much indiſpoſed the 
morning before the troop came there ; and that 
he attended him, after he was gone to bed, with 
a pint of warm 22 and pepper, and that he 
then appeared to 
truly, being in a hurry, he afterwards quite os 
i LC | 4 | im 3 
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e in a dangerous way; though, 
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him; and that it was well if he did not die for 


want of proper care, which he could not, by any 
means, charge his conſcience with; for, though 
he was convinced that the deceaſed had little or 
no money, he, out of his charity, left a candle 
burning by him that night. 

Upon this circumſtantial evidence, it was very 
learnedly debated, whether any teſtimony at all 
ought to be taken againſt the crown in favour of 


a murderer; and that it ought to be conſidered, 


and that very well too, Whether the tapſter might 
not have been ny guilty in poiſoning of him ; 
and, to do his worſhip juſtice, he quoted ſeveral 


caſes, very learnedly, out of Scroggs, to ſhew, 


that all were pines win in murder, except the per- 


ſon that was murdered, whom the books ſome- 


times called a . felo de ſe.” At laſt, by the in- 
tereſt of his landlady, who had a very great re- 
gard for the tapſter, and ſwore what was full 
enough to corroborate his teſtimony, they were, 
it may be ſaid, both acquitted. | 
Such unheard-of treatment rouſed up all the 


law he was maſter of, and provoked him to ſwear, 
that he would bring an action of ſcandal againſt 
the whole town; or, if it was to be done, hang 


the maſter of the houſe and all his family, . except 
his wife and tapſter; to all which anathemas he 
got no other anſwer, than that he, and one of his 
evidences, ought to have been hanged long enough 
ſince, though he was a drawer there in contempt 
of the landlord. 5 


And being thus cleared by the court, he was leſt 


at liberty to walk on foot to Kenſirigton, where 


his acquittal at Colnbrook was not of any ſervice 
to him; for the landlord of the next inn was juſt 
"of, 
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of the ſame complexion with the former, and had 
been told the Whole affair before he came to his 


houſe ; and, upon his calling for a mug of ale, 


directions were , wes to the drawer not to truſt 


him, for that he looked like a fellow that merited 
a gibbet better than credit ; from whence, though 


on ſo inſignificant an occaſion, it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve what treatment is to be expected from party- 


diſſaffection and diſloyalty. - . 
The regiment had not been at Kenſington 


above a fortnight, before he was reviewed by his 


highneſs then prince of Wales ; and ſoon after, 
orders were given that ten of the youngeſt addi- 
tional men ſhould be broke ; one of whom was 
our hero, and he was accordingly diſcharged 3 
to each of the reduced men were given their re- 
gimental cloaths, boots, and cloaks, with a 
viaticum of forty ſhillings ; which, in regard to 
him, was all the ſtock he had to travel with over 
great part of Europe afterwards. 


Within a day or two after our hero was re- 


duced, he marched with the reſt of his diſbanded 
brethren to London, the general rendezvous of 


ſuch ſort of unfortunate youths 3 where he was 
continually haunted with the ſhocking reflexions 


of what a poor condition he had brought himſelf 
into; and though he ſaw many of his contempo- 
raries in a flouriſhing condition, yet he was 
aſhamed, on account of his preſent circumſtances 
and dreſs, to make himſelf known to any of 
them ; in ſhort, he was under all the confuſion it 
is poſſible to expreſs, and as he know that Lon- 


don was, of all places in the world, the moſt 


dangerous and relentleſs ſituation, for idle or in- 


cautious perſons to have reſort to, he determined. 


to 
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to go abroad with any perſon, on any account, or 
to any place whatſoever. 

This was in the year 1718, at which time a 
ſecret expedition was agreed on againſt Vigo; 
and on that enterpriſe were ſent four men of war, 
two fire-ſhips, and two bomb-catches, and be- 
tween four and five thouſand men, under the 
commands of general Cobham and admiral 


Myles. 
Our hero thought this a proper opportunity, at 


leaſt, of ſecreting himſelf from the view and con- 


tempt of his own countrymen, being, by degrees, 
driven to ſo deplorable a condition, as not to have 
ſo much as a bed to lic on, unleſs at the diſcretion 
of an invalid at Chelſea college, of which Col. 
Chudleigh was then governor, and his regiment 
ordered on that expedition; and, in order to his 


being one of the adventurers, he was pitched on 


by a ſerjeant of Col. Chudleigh's regiment for that 


purpoſe; a ſerjeant of pou ſagacity and addreſs, 
who let him know, 

well- made fellow enough, of a proper ſize, and 
fit to ſerve his majeſty king George; that his ho- 


hat he thought him a 


nour the colonel, and all the reſt of the officers of 


his regiment, were the beſt- natured men living, 


ſo fond of a ſoldier, that it was hardly ever known 
that a man in it was ever puniſhed ; and if that 
young fellows had a mind to make their fortunes, 


now was the time; that he would lay his halbert 
to a pinch of ſnuff, that every man that went to 


Vigo, and came off but with flying colours, 
might bring home with him five hundred yellow- 
boys; and that if he would make one of the ad- 


| venturers, he ſhould have a couple of them in his 
fiſt; and, my. honeſt lad, as you ſeem to have a 


good 


— 
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good ſenſible knack at talking, and I ſuppoſe can 
read and write, perhaps you may be advanced to 


the honour of an halberts before you go on the ex- 
pedition,” | 


Our hero did not by any means want induce- 
ments to his preferment, being full as willing to 


go as the ſerjeant was to perſuade him to it; and, 
accordingly, without putting him to the trouble 
of much more of his military rhetoric, drank his 
full proportion of a dozen hot-pots, got in hand 
the picture of his late majeſty king George, in a 
piece of filver inſtead of gold, value five ſhillings 
ſterling, and liſted in Col. Chudleigh's"regiment of 


foot; but could never bring the noble ſerjeant to 


any other account for the remainder of the two 

guineas, than that he was ordered to ſecure it, as 

a depoſit for his not deſerting. | | 
There were a great many other recruits, who, 


as ſoon as their indentures were ſigned, ſealed, 
and delivered, were ordered, on the penalty of 


being taken up as deſerters, not to ſtir from their 
quarters at Chelſea, without the permiſſion of the 


ſerjeant, corporal, or his launſpaſſade, which was 


never granted, unleſs at the expence of ſome of 
the liſting money. 1 


But as bad as his caſe was, he could not help 


laughing, now and then, at the mottled figure he 
and his comrades. made; an united company of 
taylors, ſhoe-makers, drawers, chimney- ſweep- 


ers, hackney-clerks, coachmen, and pickpockets ; 


and, without any manner of doubt, half a dozen 
poets, all putting in for the Spaniſh plate, and 
all as ragged as an old mop ; and what he had the. 


moſt implacable averſion to, was a large yellow 


and blue cockade, which = was obliged to wear. 
| | on 
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on an old brown coloured hat, not worth two 
pence, ſaving, at all times, its cockade,  ' 
With this cavalcade he marched; in ſome little 
time, to the Iſle of Wight, being the place ap- 
pointed for the rendezvous, and embarking the 
troops deſtined for that expedition, | 
It.was in' captain Gaddis's company in which 
| he had liſted, who, though he formerly had been 
his acquaintance, kney nothing of it till his arrival 
there; and, as ſoon as he ſaw him, let him know 
that he was greatly ſurpriſed to {1nd him in ſuch. 
company and + circumſtances, and, giving him a 
guinca, told him he would recommend him to 
Þis brother officers, and ſerve him as far as it Jay 
in his power; not in regard only as he had been 
his acquaintance, but on account of the report he 
had heard, of his father's having diſpoſed: of his 
employment at Barbadoes, without his knowledge 
or conſent, RT . 
The troops lay encamped in the Iſle of Wight 
about a fortnight, expecting their compliment 
from Ireland; but from the entertainment, uſage, 
and wet weather, he fell ill of a flux, and was 
ſent on board the hoſpital-ſhip that attended the 
imba kation, where he had more phyſic than 
meat, ſand more gruel than any other ſort of drink; 
two of the moſt diabolical preparations that could 
be miniſtered to an half-ſtarved recruit; but had a 
fine opportunity of learning to be an undertaker, 
at very little trouble or expence, 12 ſeeing half a 
dozen of his brother-ſoldiers carcaſſes, for expedi- 
tion ſake, thrown over board at once; and that 
too before they had time to be quite colc.. 
Atſter a paſſage of eight days, the men of war 


and tranſport veſſels anchored in the harbour of 
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Vigo, it being Michaelmas-day; and before the 
men could be diſembarked, it was eaſy to ſee the 
inhabitants running away with their goods, in the 
utmoſt confuſion, from the town : in the evening, 
after firing as many ſhip-guns, and ſmall arms, as 
might reaſonably have terrified the whole province, 
the forces were landed with very little oppoſition, 
except from the cannon of the caſtle, which did 
no great execution. | 

It was there our hero had the favour of ſeeing 
Nathaniel Bland, Eſq; who was then an enſign of 


foot, but ſince has moſt judiciouſly put in prac-- 
tice the command of © cedant arma togæ; in plain 


Engliſh, of changing his half-pike into a gown 


though in either dreſs the doctor, doubtleſs, 


would have made an eminent figure. | 
| The men lay in a vineyard. on their arms all 


* 


that night; and about a mile's diſtance ſrom the 


place of their being landed there was a ſmall village, 
into which a great many of the grenadier- guards 
had got, and ſet it on fire, notwithſtanding orders 


were given, on pain of death, not to leave the 


vineyard that night ; and among the reſt of ma- 
rauders, our hero ſallied out on that expedition. 


In the village there. was a great quantity of 


wine, ready for exportation; and when he game 
there, he found the ſoldiers exceſſively drunk, and 
firing promiſcuouſly on one another ; they had in- 
vented a.new and very expeditious way of broach- 


ing the pipes of wine, by firing muſket-balls into 


. them ; ſo that in ſome of the wine-houſes, they 


were up to their knees in liquor, deſigned for a 


much better uſe than wading in. | 
However he followed their example, .and hay- 
ing drank moſt plentifully, which, as he remem- 
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bered, it was cuſtomary to do among his friends, 
he thought it might not be unneceſſary to do 
among his enemies; and fo heartily did he per- 
form that ceremony, that I have heard him ſay, 
that he had not much more underſtanding left than 
what was neceſſary for plundering ; though all 
the booty he got was ſome poultry, which were 
rooſted in an olive tree, and moſt incautiouſly 
betrayed by the cock, who miſtook the light of 
the fires for that of the morning. | 
Tbeſe towl he took priſoners of war, and 
killed them without any quarter at all ; but to 
ſhewhow inhumanity is often puniſhed, even on the 
moſt trifling occaſions, he, on his return towards 
the camp, was overtaken by ſome of the drunken 
grenadier-guards, who, without the leaſt regard 
to an humble ſoldier of a marching regiment, 
knocked him down with the but-end of a firelock, 
beat him in a moſt unbrotherly way, and took 
poſſeſion of his forage without ſo much as leav- 
ing him a feather ; and, what was worſt of all, 
robbed him of his tin-flaſk, and the contents 
thereof : this diſorder, and beating, e N with 
the loſs of all the comſort he then had in the 
world, his flaſk, made him imagine that he had 
imbarked in a very dangerous ſort of a voyage 3 | 
and that he had not his enemies only, but his fel- 
low-travellers to guard againſt, and who, though 
they had ſuffered him to eſcape with his life, yet 
had killed and wounded a great many others, who 
had been on the ſame errand with themſelves : at 
laſt, amidſt an hundred ſhots, he made ſhift to 
limp to the camp in a moſt woeful pickle, one of 
his eyes almoſt knocked out, a contuſion in his 
_ noſe, his regimental coat taken from him, and Ys 


| \ 
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hat and wig, with the ſmall caption he had made, 
'eloined ; againſt which no Withernam could 
lie. | 55 

The next morning every regiment was drawn 
out, out of which there were above — men 
wanting, ſome killed, and others wounded; and 
ſuch as ſurvived from the conflagration, would 
not have eſcaped unpuniſhed, but that in the be- 
ginning of a battle, the officers are brothers to 
every ſoldier under their command; lucky enough 
for our hero, who among the reſt of the marau- 
ders, mult otherwiſe have had the inſignia of de- 
ſertion imprinted very legibly on his back. 

However, neither the ill uſage, or bad ſucceſs 
he got in the firſt onſet, could deter him from an 
attempt of the ſame nature again; for, as ſoon 
as it was duſkiſh the next evening, notwithſtand- 
ing his wounds, he, with two others, left the 
camp, which was then pitched in form, and 
ſtrolled further into the country, attackingand 
ſearching every houſe in their way, molf of 
which were entirely deſerted ; ſo that they kept 
marching on till they had got ſo far as to be en- 
tirely out of their knowledge whereabouts the 
camp lay. 
At length, they got into a very large houſe, 
which had been partly ranſacked by ſome other 
induſtrious. hands; but upon ſearching very nar- 
rowly, they found an oven in it, very cloſely 
ſtopped up with aſhes, and was the repoſitory, of 
two linen bags full of double-reals of plate, of 
the value of about thirty pounds of our coin, 
with two hogſkins of wine, and a couple of very 
fine ſetting-dogs, lying not very far from it: 
with this booty, he and his companions walked 
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off indifferent] well ſatisfied, as to their plunders 


but under terrible apprehcnſions-of being punith- 
ed for a ſecond breach of orders; having been 
abſent much longer than they allowed themſelves 
tor plundering, and as far out of their knowledge 
of the place where the camp lay, as if they had 


been in the deſarts of Arabia: but as they were 
making towards it, according to the beſt obſer- 


vation they could make of its latitude, the unca- 
ſineſs they were under about getting to it, and the 
trouble of their marching was ſoon at anend ; 
for they were 12 | 

who lay in ambuſcade to make priſoners of all 
ſorts of ſtragglers; and being armed with guns, 
to which there were match-Jocks only, they point- 
ed them directly at our hero and his companions, 
and ſhot one of them dead on the ſpot. Upon 
which our hero and the other, being in their 
waiſtcoats, and without any other weapon than 
their bayonets, endeavoured to make their eſcape; 
but being unacquainted with the difficulties of 
traverſing a vineyard, aſter two or three falls, our 
hero was knocked down and taken priſoner, hav- 
ing his head broke in ſeveral places; a ſalutation 
not ſignificant enough to ſhew their way of mak- 
ing ſtrangers welcome, but they immediately tyed 
his hands behind him, ſtripped him of his waiſt- 
coat, ſhirt, ſhoes, and ſtockings ; and as he was 
entirely unacquainted with the deformity of a 
Spaniſh countenance, eſpecially that horrid part 
of it, their whiſkers, he took them rather to be 
man-eaters than Roman catholics; and accord- 


ingly expected, that they would have feaſted ou 


him inſtanter. 


His 


by ſeven Spaniards, 
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His other companion who carried off the money, 
it is ſuppoſed was an Highlander; for, by his 
great agility of body, he out- ſtripped the whole 
pack, and by the rules of tranſmigration, might 
formerly have been an hare; and they who pur- 
ſued him, returning without their prize, reveng- 
ed their diſappointment on our hero, by baſtin- 
adoing him with a club, which by the weight of 
it, muſt have been a couſin-german to that of 
Hercules. From thence, in a gore of blood, 
they drove him bare-foot to an houſe about a league 
from the vineyard; where, though he had re- 
ceived the f,ecial favour of not being devoured, 
he expected to have been hanged without further 
ceremony; but being allowed ſtay of execution, 
he es afterwards, that it was occaſioned by 
the directions they had received, to bring ail 
ſtragglers they could pick up, into the caſtle of 
Vigo, in order to incorporate them into the Spaniſh 
ſervice ; and accordingly, in this forlorn conditi- 
on, with his feet burned by the ſands, he wa: 
conducted thither by ſuch a ſet of aid de camps, 
as were not to be matched in the ſervice of 
Lucifer. | 76 F 

When he firſt came into the caſtle, he was 
dragged into one of their guard- rooms among 
ſuch a pack of ſhabby, lifeleſs-coloured miſcre- 
ants, as hardly ever fat on a conſultation of mur- 
der; ſome drefling their wounds, others 1; itig 
flat on their bellies at prayers, others at dinner 
on bread and garlick, and ſome playing on jevrs- 
trumps ; but all of them, at the fight of a bomby 
great numbers of which were then flying ince!- 
lantly from the camp, crying out, Holy Mary ! a 
bomb ! a bomb! imploring her particular affiſt - 
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ance, without application to any other help or 
power whatſoever : as he paſſed along to the caſtle, 
he could perceive, that they had drove a great 
number of peaſants into it, with abundance of 
cows and ſheep, but believed, that not above three 
hundred of their regular troops, were there at 
that time, gunners included. 
From the guard room, where doubtleſs he got 
© as many curſes as there were ave maria's, he was 
conducted to the governor's, whom he took to be 
a Frenchman, by the volubility of his tongue, 
and the agitation of his head and hands, together 
with ſome little humanity, unknown to a 3 
ard; and his excellency ordered an Iriſhman, 
who was one of the gunners, to attend as inter- 
preter. 5 | „ 
He examined our hero in regard to the number 
of ſhips, and what troops were on board of them, 
and particularly where they were deſtined to, 
with their quantity of ammunition and ſtores; 
in regard to which, he could give him no exact 
anſwer, nor any other account, than what was 
the general report of the number of the men. . 
As ſoon as the governor had made what other ji 
inquiries he yes neceſſary, the gunner, whoſe i 
name was Murphy, told him, that he need not 
be under any 9s. for if he would take on 
'in the king of Spain's ſervice, he ſhould be taken 
care of, and ſent into a part of the country, 
where a regiment was railing for the duke of 
Ormond, who was then at Lugo, not many 
leagues from the caſtle; and that billets had been 
diſperſed in the Engliſh camp, to that purpoſe ; 
in which, as a further inducement to — 
| | | our 


3 
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four piſtoles had been promiſed to all ſuch honeſt 
fellows as would make their eſcape. 
Though our hero had not got much by his ma- 
eſty's ſervice, yet he was ſo faithfully attached to 
him, that nothing could voluntarily have induced 
him from that into any other ſervice upon earth, 
but particularly into one that had nothing but the 
appearance of rags and poverty; and, miſerable 
as he was, he had reſolution cnough to tell Mr. 
Murphy ſo. 3 
Upon which he left him very abruptly, and as 
ſoon as he had done ſo, he was conducted to the 
parade, and there left ſitting with only his breeches 
on, amidſt a ſhower of bombs, that did terrible 
execution the whole night; and one of the pow- 
der magazines, which was but at a very little 
diſtance from where he ſat, blew up, and occaſi- 
oned ſuch a cataſtrophe as would ſhock human 
nature to read: in this condition he applied the 
pitcher well all night, which, to do the gunner 
all poſſible juſtice, he ſent properly filled to him, 
though he had peremptorily refuſed to lift: he 
has often told me, that at firſt he was in ſome 
terror, but that by the aſſiſtance of the jug, the 
apprehenſion of the bombs, and all other trifling 
accidents that attend a fiege, were furpriſingly 
abated ; and though he was at that time warm 
enough, Wer towards morning he got an addition- 
al piece of cloathing, which was the moſt part of 
a Spaniard's cloak, who was knocked on the head 
ja, | 
e gunner, after leaving our hero in this ſi- 
tuation for ſome time, thought that perhaps the 
oodneſs of the wine” might have abated the re- 
ntment and averſion he had to liſting, and paid 
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him a ſecond viſit, telling him how good a ſer- 
vice that of the Spaniards was, eſpecially that of 
the horſe, in a regiment too that was to be com- 
manded by no leſs a general than the duke of 
Ormond ; aſſuring him, that to his certain know- 
ledgs, orders were given, that their regimental 
cloathing ſhould, be laced, and, in honour to the 
duke, were to be ſcarlet turned up with blue; 
that as he had confeſſed himſelf to be an Engliſh- 
man, no doubt but he was a proteſtant; but be 
that as it would, the duke did not trouble him - 
ſelf about religion at all, and for what he could 
hear, no one could tell whether he was a proteſtant 
or a Roman, fo that he might be eaſy as to that 
matter; but in regard to his getting the good will 
or the reſt cf the officers, upon his honour, it 
he would turn catholic, he might depend on be- 
ing advanced in a very few months; and for the 
Lord's fake, pray, brother ſoldier now, who 


would want a ſhoulder-knot for the difference 


there is in any religion? you ſee as how I am a 
gunner, and 2 Roman catholic into the bargain, 
and yet, I defy any man to ſay, that he ever 
catched me at a pater-nofter or ave mary, for ſe- 
ven years before theſe curſed bombs put me in 
mind of them; and as for king Philip, king 
George, or king any body, I would always fight 
{for him that pays beſt,” 5 5. 32 

But here the gunner was quite out of his poli- 


tics, for the wine had a different operation on 


him, and the more he drank the ſtauncher he was, 


in both his religion and loyalty; though in truth 
he did not pexceive much idolatry in popiſh wine; 


and, at laſt, not only very contemptuouſly re- 
fuſed to liſt, but curſed the king of Spain, ear 
| . | withe 
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wiſhed the pope, the pretender, and all his ad- 
herents, jointly and ſeverally at the devil. 

'T his fort of treatment, as well it might, in- 
raged the governor beyond all meaſure, not only 
as it was contrary to the rules of good behaviour, 
but the higheſt piece of inſolence from one, whoſe 
life was in his power; ſö that he immediately ſent 
for a ſerjeant of the militia, who tied his hands 
behind him, with ſo much ſeverity, that the blood 
burſt out from one of his wriſts ; and under a de- 
tachment of theſe ruffians, he was ſent to Ponte- 
vedro, about ſix leagues from Vigo, and was there 
laid in gaol that night, without any manner of 
ſubſiſtence whatſoever ; and the next morning 
was eſcorted by the ſame retinue to St. Jago, 
where he was again commijtted to priſon, and one 
of his feet locked in the ſtocks, as a ſecurity for. 
the other; where he had not been long, before he 
heard that general Cobham had laid-Ponteyedro 
under contribution, and returned to England with 
an immenſe booty, . | | 

The eſcape he had from the perſons who took 
him priſoner, and what might reaſonably have 

been thought inevitable death, amidſt a thouſand 

bombs, {fruck the deepeſt impreſſions on his 
mind; and he told me, has confirmed him in o- 
pinion, that the hand of providence intereſts it- 
ſelf even in the minuteſt incidents of life, and 
though not a predeſtinarian,, firmly believes, that 
the hour and manner when and where every man 
| ſhall take his farewel of this life, is irrevocably 
decreed, ene an £1 092 

During his march to St. Jago, the peaſants 
goaded him in the moſt inhuman manner, and 
had it not been for part of the lining of his 

25 2 Ee a ibraeches, 
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| breeches, which he cut out, and bound about his 

feet, he would never have been able to have reach- 
ed it, the heat of the ſands for want of ſhoes, 
| burning them ſo intolerably. 

Within a few days after his arrival there, with- 
out getting oy ſort of proviſion on the road, ex- 
cept now and then a piece of the worſt ſort of 
bread it is poſſible to conceive, he was thruſt into 
a dungeon, full of all manner of vermin and filth, 
and both his feet into a pair of ſtocks, which 
was all the furniture he ſaw in his apartment; and 
the cauſe of this additional puniſhment he found 
afterwards was, on account of his being an he- 
retic, which ſome of the priſoners alledged a- 
gainſt him, on their taking notice that he never 
made uſe of a crucifix nor a roſary; which, though 
at that time he through ignorance neglected, he 
afterwards made a proper uſe of. 6, 

This impriſonment, . which was the beginnin 
of a courſe of unſpeakable miſery, which he af- 
terwards went through, ſat very ill on him, and 

ing unacquainted with diſtreſſes of ſo deep a 
- complexion, he deſpaired of ever ſeeing an end 
of them; and in bitterneſs of reflexion, began to 
conſider what opportunities he had loſt, not only 
of living in a comfortable way, but in a very 

enteel one, and ſuch was the change | that from 
all the _ mirth, and gaiety his own country 
had once aftorded him, he was now reduced to be 
half ſtarved, in that of a moſt relentleſs and in- 
human enemy; in a priſon, where he was diſ- 
tracted by day, and by means of the bugs and 

muſketto's (infets that are enemies even to wea- 

rineſs and want) without ſleep all night. | 

At ſome times he got bread and water, and at 

others, none; quite ſhut up from all manner of 
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charity, unleſs what now and then proceeded 
from the humanity of the gaoler's wife, which 
conſiſted in a little boiled cabbage and oil, on 
Sundays; and to add to the reſt of his afflictions, 
he was abuſed by every one that viſited the cel], 
with the conſtant appellations of Engliſh Heretic, 
and Jew : though had he then been as well ac- 
quainted with the great eſteem that nation had for 

reland, as he afterwards found was the caſe, (it 
being their general belief. that there are none, at 
leaſt very few proteſtants in it) it is thought he 
would have fineſſed a little as to his country. 

In this unfortunate condition, our hero conti- 
nued about twenty weeks, unleſs that in about 
three months, there was a notorious robber ſent 
as a Companion to him, from whom he received 
ſome aſſiſtance ; with this man, whoſe name was 
Ferdinando Gavanna, he had the honour of ſetting 
in durance, in the ſame machine : Ferdinando was 
by birth a Catalan, and as in that province, great 
numbers are up in arms againſt their ſovereign, he 
had been ſo for many years, and in that time had 
robbed and murdered a great number of people; 
and was then apprehended for killing a Spaniſh 
officer, who had purſued him from the mountains 
of Catalonia into Galicia. | 
When don Ferdinando wat firſt made our hero's 
companion in the ſtocks, he looked on him with 
the utmoſt ſcorn and contempt, and thought it no 
inconſiderable increaſe of his puniſhment to be in 

the ſame condition with ſo forlorn a wretch; and 
bearing that he was an heretic,” a crime of much 
| worſe. a nature than what his companion was 
charged with, he, without the leaſt regard to fel- 
lowlſhip in misfortunes, refuſed all manner of in- 
N | tercourſe 
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teroourſe or converſation with him; though if he 
had deſcended ſo low, our hero was not able to 
underſtand him to any ſort of perfection, but by 
means of ſome latin books, Gavanna was ſup- 
plyed with by ſome of the prieſts who attended 
him: books applicable to his ſpiritual edification, 
and of vaſt energy towards ſupplying. the wants 
of thoſe who had the privilege of explaining 
them: by theſe books our hero became better ac- 
uainted with him, for by his reading them aloud, 
and he underſtood the language they 
were.wrote in, and by degrees they began to con- 
verſe together in it; lucky enough for one who 
ſtood in ſo much need of any language or con- 
verſation that could procure him a dinner; which, 
to the immortal memory and honour of his 
ſchool- maſter, his inſtructions then, and many 
time aſterwards, had very plentifully done. 
In a very little time, our hero, there being a 
great affinity between the latin and Spaniſh _ 
tongue, began to underſtand the latter, and to 
converſe tolerably well with Ferdinando in it, 
whoſe pupil he was in the exerciſe of the beads 
and croſs; and got very learned inſtructions from 
him, in regard to the tenets of his religion, 
which till then he was quite a ſtranger to: and 
accordingly the infamy and ſcandal of being an 
heretic began to abate, and from thence- forward, 
he got many a catholick belly-full, from perhaps 
a greater rogue than any among the Mahometans ; 
though, to do him juſtice, he was a very ſenſible 
man, and what might be called, in that country, 
a good ſcholar; but his higheſt perfection was, 
that he never wanted good ſtore of proviſion in 
priſon; a large ſhare of Which our hero got, af- 
5 | der 
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ter their correſpondence was ſo amicably ſettled ; 
his comrade's ſtomach, as well as his mind being 
much indiſpoſed; and, by degrees, Ferdinando's 
confidence in him began to be ſo great, that he 
let him into the ſecret of his intending to make his 
eſcape; which it was almoſt impoſſible but he 
muſt have been in ſome manner privy to, as the 
| ſcheme of bringing it about, by their being ſo 
nearly confined together, was ſometimes planned 
in his hearing; nor was the liberty of his being 
more private always to be had, from the capri- 
cious and unſatisfiable temper of the gaoler. 
And as a prelude to the diſcovery before-menti- 
oned, Ferdinando had art enough to tell our 
hero, „ that a tame and low ſubmiſſion to im- 
priſonment was one of the meaneſt acts any one 
could be guilty of; that a ſenſe of e. was 
imprinted in the breaſts of even beaſts themſelves ; 
that a cage was more terrible to a lion than all the 
dogs in Africa; and that by neglecting to obtain 
our freedom, we tacitly allowed that we deſerved 
to want it; and that he ſuffered almoſt as much 
on our hero's account as he did on his own, by 
being a witneſs to his continuing in bonds and 
Shackles, when perhaps he might be inftrumen- 
tal in ſhaking them off. | | 

After ſome other intimations of the like nature, 
Ferdinando told him, that if his intentions could 
be brought to bear, money ſhould/not be wanting 
for both their uſes; and, as an earneſt of 'what 
our hero was to expect, he gave him four double 
reals of plate, of about five ſhillings value ; and, 
indeed it had not eſcaped our hero's obſervation, 
that his contrivance was not far from execution; 
for the gaoler, who'an ather occaſions, was * 
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of the greateſt brutes living, now appeared to be 
of another complexion; by often giving him the 
liberty of the upper part of the priſon, and ſuf- 
fering a much freer acceſs to him than uſual, in 
the ſtocks. | | 

It is very natural to ſuppoſe, that our hero 
would readily have joined his fellow-prifoner in 


ſo laudable an attempt, and willing enough he 


was to have done ſo; but he had ſome very pun- 
gent ſcruples in regard to their want of ſucceſs, 
apprehending too, that as Ferdinando was a no- 
torious murderer, and he himſelf confined for no 


other damnable ſin but hereſy, and marauding, 


the perquiſite of every gentleman-ſoldicr; yet, 
if he ſhould be retaken, his puniſhment, in all 
probability, would be the ſame with his compani- 
on; and, on that account, exchange his ſeat of 
durance, for a place on the gallows ; a very ugly 
ſort of reward for his confederacy ; and ſo, very 
8 determined to ſtay where he was, 
though he did not think proper to acquaint him 
with his ſcruples; and accordingly was ſtill conti- 
nued as a truſtee, in all Ferdinando's deſigns. 

At the head of this cabal there was a notary- 
public, a fellow who cvuld out- plot the Devil 5 
and was ſo ambiguous and 'artful in his advice, 
that at the very time you might imagine that he 


was demanding your aſſent, he was, in reality, 


forbidding you to give it; one that had the name 
of Judas wrote in capitals in his face. 

This moſt extraordinary ſcribe, was.caſh-keep- 
er, ſpy, and truſtee for the priſoner ; who, as 
ſoon as he had got all the money that was. to be 
advanced for his eſcape, laid an imbargo. on his 


_ perſon and effects, and diſcovered the whole plee ; 
7 
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by which our hero loſt his providore much ſooner 
than he either apprehended or wiſhed, fignior 

don Ferdinando Gavanna being, upon the nota- 
ry's information, ſent to Barcelona, under the 
guard of a party of a ſwiſs regiment then on duty 

at St. Jago, where he was ſoon after hanged and 
gibetted ; nor would our hero have eſcaped the 
like fate, had he been maſter of money enough 
to have procured it, by a ſufficient depoſit in the 
notary-public's hands ; but the want of mone 
in this particular was as ſerviceable to him as it 
was afterwards deſtructive; founded entirely on 
the notary's judicious way of thinking, that it was 
not worth his while to hang his friend for no- 
thing. | | 
When his yoke-fellow was taken from St. Jago 
gaol, he left our hero an old waiſtcoat, a cap, 
and a pair of ſtockings,, and about ten pence in 
money ; the laſt of which he imagined to be a 
bribe, in regard to the future exerciſe of his 
beads ; which, though his fellow-priſoner perhaps 
at that time did not apprehend it, he had more 
immediate occaſion. for than himſelf; though he 
had told him, that if he was to ſuffer death, he 
had paid and commuted for abſolution with thoſe 
who had the power of granting it ; and that his 
conſcience was quite at eaſe, in regard to his of- 
fences, which were expunged by the gentleman 
our hero might obſerve to have been his confeſſor; 
and that he forgave all the world, except the 
villain. who had betrayed him in regard to his eſ- 
cape ; ſwearing heartily, that although he was 
| obliged to forget him in this world, he would 
never forgive him in the next.” Ms 
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He bid him be ſure to continue and die a 
Roman Catholic, to which religion he very er- 
roneouſly thought he had the merit of making 
him a proſelyte ; but that ſort of imbargo on his 
conſcience was ſoon taken off, and muſt have made 
way for a truly proteſtant lent, had it not been 
for ſome other company, that came very oppot- 
tunely to gaol, towards his relief: for in ſome 
few weeks after his comrade had been diſpoſed of 
according to law, ſome of the pretended recruit- 
ing officers for the duke of Ormond's regiment 
before-mentioned, had picked up at Vigo, and 
about it, ſome deſerters, and a great many pri- 
ſoners, from the Engliſh camp, and ſent them 
with one captain O Bryan to St. Jago; but ſome 
of the priſoners, having attempted to make their 
eſcape on the march, were retaken, and as ſoon 
as they arrived at St. Jago, were committed to 
that gaol, where our hero. ſtil] continued a pri- 
ſoner ; though he did not remember any of their 
faces, | | | 
They gave him an account of all the tranſacti- 
ons that happened at Vigo, after he left it; and, 
as their brother-ſufferer, gave him part of their 
proviſtons and pay; and upon their being forgiven. 
and diſcharged from gaol, they perſuaded him it 
was better to liſt, as they had done, though a- 
gainſt their inclinations, and wait for an opportu- 
nity of getting away, than to lie in ſuch a mi- 
ſerable gaol as he had fo long done, and ſtill was 
likely to do, without the leaſt hope of being re- 
leaſed upon any other terms; which, with great 
reluctance, he at laſt did, merely for the preſerva- 
tion of his life, and a view of his being diſcharged 
from gaol. ni | : 

t. 
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St. Jago, or St. James's, is a capital city of 
the province of Galicia, one of the pooreſt in all 
Spain, though agrecably ſituated, and has in it 
the beſt and moſt remarkable college in all that 
kingdom; it abounds likewiſe with knights of the 
order of St. James, whoſe body they affirm is 
depoſited there in the cathedral church of that 
name, under the high altar, in a ſilver coffin; 
which they expoſe at certain times, gratis, to 
public view, and at others, when they are paid 
for ſo doing: it is at this town that pilgrims of 

all countries and nations, get their credentials 
and admittance into that moſt extraordinary func- 
tion, who at the time of their admiſſion, per- 
formed ſeveral very unaccountable ceremonies, 
ſuch as faſtening ſcraps of rags torn from the 
cloaths they had on them, to an iron crucifix, 
kiſſing the figure of that ſaint, and putting their 
hats or bonnets on his head, to which they after - 
wards fixed a great many cockle-ſhells and little 
images of that ſaint made of lead; and after 
they have received them with a proper benedicti- 
on annexed, walkrd off, fully ſatisfied of the ef- 
ficacy and effect they would afterwards have on all 
good chriſtians, | 

Here they have an hoſpital on purpoſe for thoſe 
ſort of mendicants, who are allowed eleemoſinary 


entertainment, for three days only; and though 


they are ſo cloſely circumſcribed, there is hardly 
a ſect in the world that has ſo many proſelytes on 
ſo poor a foundation. | | 

In St. Jago's church, which is the richeſt and 
moſt ſplendid church in the province of Galicia, 
is a very large and tall crucifix, to which great 
adoration 1s paid; it ſtands exactly in the r 
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of the church, under an exceeding large bel] ; 
this crucifix, they confidently affirm, bows. on 
its own accord, on certain feſtival days, annually ; 
at which infinite crouds attend to pay their de- 
votion, and, and among the reſt of the devotees, 
he has told me, that he had been ſeveral times 
preſent ; but could not be ſo truly pious, as to 
conclude that it was done by a ſupernatural moti- 
on of the crucifix; but was plainly occaſtoned 
by its being placed exactly under the bell, which 
being raiſed on theſe — to its utmoſt height, 
the air was ſo ſtrongly vibrated as to cauſe a very 
perceptible waving motion in the crucifix; in 
which the whole miracle conſiſted: and whatever 
awe or reverence it might extort from the common 
people, he could not imagine, that they of a bet- 
ter underſtanding could have any confidence in the 
truth of it. 

The reader would not have been troubled with 
this account had it not been for the novelty of it, 
and its being ſo odd a piece of ſuperſtition; the 
editor's intention being to give an account of 
what happened to his hero, and not a deſcription 
or hiſtory of the county. 

Our hero being prevailed on to liſt into the 
| Spaniſh ſervice, on the motives before-mentioned, 
a corporal came to him in the morning, before 
he was diſcharged from priſon, with a flannel 
frock, a ſhirt, a frize bonnet, a pair of ſtockings 
and ſandals made of hemp, in the ſhape of a 
pair of ſlippers ; the corporal was very volumi- 
nous in regard to the excellency of the regiment, 
and very plauſibly excuſed the badneſs of the equi- 
page he had brought with him at that time, an ac- 
count of their not being at preſent furniſned with 
* ; money, 


* 
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money, nor their regimental cloathing arrived 
from Madrid; where it was making after the beſt 
manner, in order to their being diſtinguiſhed 


from the reſt of the regiments; with a noble 


duke their colonel, every officer a count, and 
every private centinel a gentleman. 
This ſame want of money and cloaths, his un- 
fortunate brethren in gaol had informed him of ; 
adding, that what troops had been raiſed, would 


ſoon be reduced with infamy, and by that means 


be an inlet for their getting home ſooner than 
otherwiſe ; for that ſome of the pretended officers 
had not a rag to their backs; and that their whole 
baggage was carried in a deer-ſkin, which the 
united ſtock of their linen was not ſufficient to 
fill ; reaſons ſufficient enough to deter any one 


from liſting, who was not in hopes of being ſoon 


reduced. 

At this time our hero was grown very thin and 
weak, and his beard of a great length, which he 
cut off, except what would ſerve for whiſkers ; 
which are worn, in terrorem, by all the troops 


in Spain. And in this flannel dreſs, he was in- 


troduced to the reſt of the recruits, who were a- 
bout an hundred and fifty ; great part of them 
almoſt naked, half-ſtarved and pennyleſs ; and 
ſurely no figure in nature could be more the re- 
verſe of a ſoldier than what he made; his face 


was not much broader than a queen Elizabeth's 


ſhilling, and his bonnet fell quite over his noſe, 


fo that very little of that part of him could be 


ſeen, but his mouth and a pair of whiſkers ;; his 
flannel frock had a terrible reſemblance of a ſhroud, 
what part of his breeches was left, was paſt all 
mending, and as to his ſandals, he could * 
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walk with them nor without them; for his in- 
chanted feet were ſo ſwelled by their confinement 
in the ſtocks, that he had almoſt loft the uſe of 

This naturally gave him a very wiſhful retro- 
ſpect to his old colonel's regiment of horſe, and 
his lamented cornet ; and upon reflecting on the 
figure he made, he would have choſe to have ſtood 
a ſhot or two at Preſton, been tried for killing a 
dead man, or have fought. another 5 5 
prize, rather than have appeared in the dreſs he 
was in for half an hour. | HY 

In this trim he was quartered in the ſuburbs of 


St. Jago near five months, when orders came 


for their marching to join the reſt of the ragged 


levies at Lugo, the place of their rendezvous ; 


and ſure ſuch a rabble-rout of contemptible ani- 
mals, till then, never marched together ; ſome 
without hats, others without ſhirts or ſhoes, or 
any covering at all, unleſs a piece of a blanket ;_ 
and the military . cheſt, belonging to the whole 
party, not exceeding twenty ſhillings ſterling. - 
Nor were thoſe they joined at Lugo in a better 
condition, where the muſter-roll amounted to 
about three hundred (it may be truly ſaid) inef- 
ſective men; a great many of whom, he was in- 
formed, were thoſe who were called the Wild 
Geeſe, and had been trapanned into that ſervice 
by ſome Spaniſh officers ſent into Ireland for that 
__—_ 05 
When our hero liſted, it was into the horſe- 
ſervice, and his pay was to be a real of plate a day, 
value about ſeven pence half- penny, till the regi- 
ment was mounted; and while he continued at 
St. Jago it was paid him, but as ſoon as he got to 
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Lugo, his ſubſiſtarice was reduced to two pence 


three farthings a day, and a pound and a quarter 


of ammunition bread, the blackeſt and worſt that 


was ever eaten; for that part of Spain produces 
very little of other ſort of corn- bread than Maiis, 
a kind of Indian wheat, which, when the bread 
made of it is kept four and twenty hours, it turns 
yellow, and becomes hoth ſour and bitter; and 
if there is any thing eatable there it is goats milk, 
cheſnuts, or turnips, with the laſt of which the 
inhabitants fatten their hogs, in which they abound 


to ſuch a degree, that in a morning and evening 
you may ſee two or three hundred of them fol- 
lowing their herdſman's horn, into and out of the 
woods; where, at a proper ſeaſon of the year, 
they are fed on either acorns or cheſnuts; and our 
hero told me, that the firſt time he ſaw them and 


their driver, the whole breed of them being 


black, they put him in mind of their brethren the 
ſwine, which ran violently down a ſteep hill, 


poſſeſſed by a legion of devils. 
At their firſt coming to Lugo, the men had 


the libefty of the gates, and were ſuffered to go 


out of the town, as often as they thought conve- 


nient; but a great many, who were made priſon- 
ers of war, deſerting, that freedom was ſoon 
taken from them; and ſuch was their ſeverity on 
that occaſion, that they who were retaken were 


whipped in a moſt unmerciful manner twice a 


day, by which ſeveral of them died in exquiſite: 


miſery. 


On account of theſe'defertions, they who were 


moſt confided in, and of courſe promiſed commiſ- 
ſions, were every day placed centinels at the town- 
gates; and as ſoon as it was ſun-ſet, the reſt of 

| 2 | them 
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them were obliged to retire by beat of drum into 
the barracks, ſuch as they were, being ſome old 
ſhattered houſes, in which chopped ſtraw only 
was allowed them to lie on, without any covering 
whatſoever ;- one ſquadron of them was locked up 
every night in five of theſe houſes, and there re- 
mained, without any back yard or place to retire 
to, let the occaſion be what it would, till the per- 
ſon, who. kept the keys, thought proper to let 
them' out ; and the reſt of the men, among whom 
was our hero, were ſhut up in the common gaol, 
though, in truth, not in a much worſe barrack 
than the reſt of them. | | i 
The chief part of their diet was garlic, pounded 
into a ſort of butter and ſpread on bread, ſour 
goat's milk, and lard made of it, which, being put 
into ſheep-bladders, afforded a moſt odoriferous 
ſmell, and frequently produced inſects of a moſt. 
extraordinary nature; they ſometimes made a 
ſoup compounded of turnips and meal, and ſome 
of that ſort of butter ; ſomewhat inferior indeed. 
to a Frenchman's Soup d' Onion; at other times 
they regaled on frogs, which are ſold there by 
dozens on ſtrings, to ſuch as are not willing or 
nimble enough to catch them; a branch of trade 
in which our hero, by degrees, made no incon- 
ſiderable figure. ; 152 15s 
At this place there was likewiſe the repreſenta- 
tion of a butcher's ſhambles, where ſometimes 
was ſold old cow-beef, poor and dry, and almoſt. 
black; and ſome mutton not altogether of ſo bad 
a ſort ; but this kind of diet, the price of it being 
a groat a pound, very ſeldom fell to our hero's: 


lot. | | 
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At theſe ſhambles, two of their juſtices of the 
peace, or alcadees, gave conſtant attendance on 
ſeats built on purpoſe for them, to determine com- 
plaints ariſing between the buyers and ſellers; for 
the butcher obliges his cuſtomers to take ſome 
liver, lights, or bone, with the meat he ſells, let 
the quantity be ever ſo ſmall; ſo that their wor- 


ſhips are imployed in an office, one would ima- 


gine, quite derogatory to their honour; and very 
droll conſequences have happened within the me- 
mory of man on theſe ſort of tryals, attended with 
many a broken head ar . bloody noſe, about a 


piece of liver, not half a breakfaſt for an Engliſh 


cat, ending ſometimes in the entire ſubverſion of 
the ſtalls, and precipitate flight of their juſtices of 
the peace. | 

They had not been very long at thoſe quarters 
before the men, who were cantoned in the gaol, 
very narrowly eſcaped being burned to death by 
the inhabitants of the town, who ſet the priſon 
on fire on the following account. | 4 

There was a prieſt, who had been excommu- 


nicated for ſome notorious offence, and for fear 


of being apprehended for it had ſheltered himſelf 
in the mountains about a mile from Lugo; the 
eccleſiaſtical officers, who purſued him, being 
informed that he was either in-or about the town, 


demanded of their reputed lieutenant-colonel, 


whoſe name was Sherlock, a military affiſtance : 


* his honour, to ſhew his readineſs to command on 


any expedition whatſoever, without conſidering 


his want of a regular commiſſion, or the conſe- 


quences of a parcel of ſuch poor wretches as they 


were, attempting to execute any orders againſt a 
Prieſt, ordered a party Ys of them to ſur- 


round 


| 
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round the houſe, where the information had been 


given that the clergyman lay concealed; and 
_— took and brought him priſoner to the gaol 
of Lugo. | 

Within a few days after his impriſonment, 
ſome of his friends irritated a great number of 
the ſcholars and others, to force him out of 
priſon, telling the inhabitants, that thoſe who 
had taken him priſoner were heretics and vaga- 
bonds (the laſt of which accuſations was not a jot 
beyond the truth) and that their officers were a 
pack of non-commiſſioned robbers, and by no 
ways impowered to impriſon any one, much 


leſs ſo good a man as a prieſt, whoſe very gown, 


in other parts of the world, was a ſanction againſt 
ſuch outrages. 

Upon this proclamation and encouragement, 
great numbers of them in the dead time of the 
night, with torches in their hands, and well 
armed, came to the gaol door, and threatening 
thoſe within with fire and ſword, demanded that 
the prieſt ſhould be ſet at liberty. | 

There was an iron grate in the middle of the 
priſon door, at which, while one of their ſer- 
jeants was parlying with thoſe on the other ſide of 


it, he was run through the body, and dropped 
dowh dead on the ſpot ; upon which ſeveral ſhots 
were fired into the gaol-yard, and, at length, by 


the aſlailants flinging two or three hand-granades, 
into the upper part of the priſon, it was ſet on 
fire ; notwithſtanding which, neither the gaoler, 
nor any one elſe belonging to him, was ſuffered to 
go out ; with a view to the preſervation of thoſe 
who were his unfortunate companions, and te 


whom he abſolutely refuſed the keys ſo long, that 
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at laſt he was killed by ſome of the priſoners who 


were confined for debt; and his body, and that 
of his wife who was cruſhed to death by the fall 


of a beam, dragged into the yard, and there laid, 


that their death might paſs as an act of the aſ- 
failants ; upon which the door was opened, and 
the prieſt turned out ; all the priſoners below 


eſcaping at the ſame time with him, together 


with ſome of the regiment, who never being af- 
terwards heard of, the reſt concluded that they 
were murdered ; as doubtleſs they were. 

Five of our hero's miſerable companions were 


ſmothered before the door of the gaol was open- 


ed, which was at length burned to the ground. 
The horror they were in on this occaſion can 
never be ſufficiently expreſſed, there being a room 


full above ſtairs of ſuch as, when they thought 
themſelves beyond hopes of eſcaping, determined 


to kill themſelves before the flames could reach 


them; which they agreed to do alternatively, 


with a ſword that belonged to the ſerjeant who 


was murdered, the gaoler's arms, which they 


contemplated as a more expeditious way of exe- 
cution, being all unloaded ; in which terrible 
circumſtances, a poor woman, who had been a 
ſervant to the gaoler, on the cries of her child, 
upon an extraordinary burſt of the fire, ſtrangled 
him with her own hands, and her own life, by 
ſome means or other, was ſoon after put an end to. 

They continued above twelve months in 
the ſame condition, as to cloathing and con- 


finement, without any ſupply whatſoever, un- 


leſs now and then a pair of hempen breeches, 
and ſhirts of the ſame manufaQture, for ſuch as 


cred 
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cred every day; the antipathy which the inha- 
bitants had taken againſt them, being on no ac- 
count to be ſatisfied, nor any reſentment ſufficient 
againſt ſuch as had been inftrumental in appre- 
hending the prieſt. | " 
At laſt, inſtead of being formed into a regiment 
of horſe, our hero and his comrades were deli- 
vered over as recruits to ſome officers of Caſtillar's 
Iriſh regiment of foot, who were very badly 
cloathed and paid, but ſent to Lugo for that pur- 
oſe. | | 
: By theſe officers they were in ſome manner 
provided- with half-mountings, before they left 
their old quarters; which, I have been informed, 
no perſons in purgatory could more readily do, 
were the puniſhments there as terrible as they 
are repreſented to be, having been uſed worſe than 
Algerine ſlaves, at the diſcretion of the inhabitants 
of Lugo ; and after they had left them, -put into 
the hands of Caſtillar's officers, who made-a moſt 
pitiful appearance; and marched them off very 
little better equipped than themſelves, and pro- 
bably not with much more money ; their want of 
baggage was, atleaſt, evident; for they had nei- 
ther horſe, mule, carr, or knapſack in the whole 
party; and all the ſumptuous apparatus viſible 
was an aſs with a ſtraw pack-ſaddle, on which 
an imaginary lieutenant rode, who had been ex- 
tremely unfortunate in his amours, bawling out to 
the driver of the beaſt, for the love of the Holy 
Virgin to march eaſily, though his charger was 
not able to exceed a mile in an hour: it is true, 
they received their pay, not from their officers, 
but from the inhabitants of ſuch towns as. they 
© - "halted at, too much or too extenſive credit Toe 
| 3 | being 
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being allowed to the ſubalterns in his moſt catholic 
majeſty's ſervice : in ſhort, they received two 
pence three farthings a day, being the ſubſiſtence, 
and, in truth, the full pay of every gentleman 
foot-ſoldier in that moſt extraordinary ſervice. 

On their march they were quartered on the pea- 
ſants, by whom they were provided with kidney- 
beans, cabbage, garlic, and red pepper, mixed 
and boiled together; an olio which, till neceſſity 
brought our hero acquainted with it, continued 
but a very little time in his ſtomach, nor indeed 
has he been extravagantly fond of any ſort of 
ſoup ſince. OY . 

The beds with which they were provided were 


bags filled with chopped barley-ſtraw, with only 


a blanket over them, and many a time, as a pre- 
ſervative againſt ſuch ſort of feathers, did he moſt 


ardently wiſh for one under him: by the ac- 
quaintance which ſome of the men had made 
with thoſe of Caſtillar's regiment (who were the 


moſt notorious thieves in the world) and the lei- 
fure they had to improve their own genius, they 
behaved very huffar-like on the road, and feldom 
left a ſtray Mir, ſheet, or pullet, behind them for 
want of a convoy; and although they left Lugo, 
incumbered with a very ſmall weight of baggage, 
yet ſome of them were very comfortably loaded 
when they arrived at Rodrigo; and, to db juſ- 
tice to the induſtry and diligence of ſeveral of their 
pretended officers, they likewiſe were mightily 
improved in their ſtock of linnen. 

There happened a very unfortunate ſkirmiſh at 
the latter end of their march, occaſioned by a 
drummer's taking off the head of his drum in a 
military way, and filling the inſide of it with ſome 
e 3 | moveables 
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moveables which did not properly belong to him- 
ſelf; and the onſet was made on one of their 
Lugo officers, who, being moſt immoderately 
drunk, had ſtaid too long in the rear; and, poor 
gentleman ! was very unluckily overtaken by a 
purſuing party, and moſt ſhamefully ſecured by 
the enemy's rear-guard for felony, though the 
goods were not' found on him; and, in a moſt 
terrible plight, conducted to the commanding- 
officer, with his hands tied, his noſe and whiſkers 
bloody, and hatleſs ; with the remnant of a ſhirt, 
in as many tatters as a Blenheim pair of colours, 
though not on quite ſo honorable an occaſion. 
He was eſcorted by a poſle of the militia to the 
officer before-mentioned, who, by the: ſame in- 
chantment with that of the priſoner, was quite 
out of both fighting order, or retreating ; under 
which diſadvantage the battle was renewed, and 
the recruit-army entirely routed, and made pri- 
ſoners of war by the country-people ; till an 
officer of Caſtillar's regiment, who had marched 
on before the reſt to prepare their quarters, came 
poſt back to them, demanding a parly, and cate- 
gorical account of the occaſion of the battle: the 
| e of the peaſants informed him, that they 

ad been plundered by his regiment of thieves, 
who had taken a blue petticoat and mantle from a 
poor woman at her houſe, where they had re- 
freſhed themſelves on the road, (the very plunder 
the drummer had ſo artfully ſecured in his drum) 
which offence Mr. Commandant was obliged to 
compound at the expence of ſix dollars. In this 
memorable battle our hero received his full pro- 
portion of chaſtiſement, though he never behaved 


more virtuouſly in his life-time. : 
; | IR After 
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After much freedom with all manner of wefts 
and eftrays, little reſt, and empty bellies, they 
made ſhift to get to Rodrigo, a very ſtrong gar- 
riſon on the frontiers of Portugal; where they 
received their entire cloathing and accoutrements, 
and, for ſome time afterwards, were exerciſed 
twice a day; in the performing of which, there 
was no moderating the ſerjeant's temper with 
liquor, his conſtitution being quite different from 
thoſe he had experimentally ſoftened by that ar- 
gument in England ; ſo that, to prevent a blow 
now and then on the ſtomach with the butt-end 
of a firelock, or a puſh in the breaſt with an hal- 
bert, he very quietly ſubmitted to a drawback in 
his pay; which the ſerjeant took care to let him 
know was cuſtomary, on account of the great 
| pains and trouble he and the reſt of the ſerjeants 
were at, in inſtructing foreigners in the noble 
ſcience of arms ; eſpecially the Engliſh, who he- 
thought were, of all nations, the moſt backward 
in either learning their language or exerciſe ; and 
probably he was not miſtaken in that part of his 

earned obſervations, on account of their different 
pronunciation of the vowels. 

As ſoon as they had been taught their exerciſe 
tolerably well, they were put on duty upon the 
ramparts, but not truſted or ſuffered to be cen- 
tinels without the garriſon ; but where-ever elſe 
they were on guard, they were very ſtrictly kept 
to it ; and to do juſtice to the Spaniards, they 
are very exact in their diſcipline, never failing to 
| _ ſuch as are remiſs in it, by allowing them 

Tread and water only for their ſuſtenance, and the 
ſtocks for their quarters; both which our hero 
has confeſſed to me, that he has experienced on 
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that occaſton, for and during many a melancholy 
and truly penſive hour. „„ ; 
After they had been in garriſon about three 
quarters of a year, they were informed that a peace 
was concluded between England and Spain; 
which account was brought thither by one Mr. 
Redmond, an Iriſh merchant, who paſled through 
the garriſon in his road to Cadiz. ; 
Qur hero had formerly been acquainted with 
ſome of the clerks belonging to the war- office, 
and, upon that account, tock upon himſelf to be 
ſecretary of ſtate for foreign affairs; and drew a pe- 
tition to the ſecretary of war, who, I think, he 
ted me was Mr. Craggs; ſetting forth, that 
about fiſty of the ſoldiers, that were ſent on the 
Vigo expedition, were at that time made priſoners 
of war, and had ſo continued ever ſince; and 
were, at the time of writing the petition, in Ro- 
drigo garriſon. And he ſeemed to think, that 
his ſufferings on that occaſion had enabled him to 
write very perſuaſtvely ; concluding his account 


with a prayer, that orders might be ſent to Mr. 


Stanhope, who was then plenipotentiary at Ma- 
drid, for their being releaſed and ſent home. 
In this petition, he gave an account of the de- 
ſerters names as well as the priſoners, that the 
| latter might not be delayed, or their liberty poſt- 
poned on account of the former; which infalli- 
ly would have been the caſe, had any one that 
had deſerted, been demanded by the diſcharge 
from England; a miſtake, the Spaniſh governor 
would readily have taken hold of, as a pretext to 
detain the reſt : but this caution being taken, a- 
bout ſix months after the petition was drawn (a 


duplicate of which was previouſly ſent * 
as IN ero 
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hero to Madrid) a diſcharge was ſent for ſuch as 
were really priſoners of war; and the benefit of 
it was accordingly received by them, on the go- 
vernor's orders to that purpoſe, directed to one of 
his commiſſaries : many of ſuch as had arrived to 
the honourable titles of cadets,” and in high eſteem 
for deſerting, became privately very humble peti- 
tioners to bg diſcharged ; by which they diſco- 
vered their inſincerity to all parties; and ſome of 
them were rewarded accordingly, by being ſent to. 
priſon, in order to fecure their pretended allegi- 
ance to his moſt catholic majeſty, his crown and. 
dignity, | | 

But notwithſtanding our hero had been fo in- 
ſtrumental in getting his unfortunate brethren diſ- 
charged, and happy enough in the expectation of 
it himſelf, yet, to his unſpeakable grief he re- 
ceived no benefit by it; for though his, and the 
names of two others of the priſoners, were inſert- 
edin it, yet he and they were lying ſo deſperately 


ill in the hoſpital, that they were quite diſabled 


from marching; which ſtruck ſuch a damp on 
the ſpirits of one of them, that he died the night 
following; nor was his own affliction leſs, though 
he had ſtrength enough to ſurvive it ; which he 
thought more immediately impoſſible, when his 
'fellow-priſoners came to take their leave of him; 
every one of them doing it (after their manner) in 
the moſt ſignificant expreſſions of concern and 
grief, contributing their prayers and tears, as well 
as ſomething out of their ſcanty allowance,” to- 
wards his recovery and relief ; at which fight and 
occaſion, a view of all the inconſiderate actions 
of his younger days, came on him like a torrent 


of diſtraction ; and made him heartily wiſh, that 
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an immediate end might be put to his life ; in 
which there was not the leaſt probability of his 
ever afterwards having any comfort, ſlavery and 
want being the undoubted portion of every one in 
his condition. 

Such as got their diſcharges, had paſſports 
granted them by the governor, and marched di- 
rectly for Liſbon; and, as ſoon as they arrived 
there, were ſent to England, by order of Mr. 
Burnet, who then reſided there as conſul : but our 
hero's illneſs continuing, there was not the leaſt 
proſpect of his recovery, till he had gone through 
the diſcipline of an hoſpital for near three months ; 
and as ſoon as he found himſelf in any manner 
able to walk, he applied to the governor for his 
paſſport ; who, inflead of complying with his 
-petition, ſent him word, that though he might 
have had ſome pretenſions to it, at the time the 
reſt of the men were diſcharged, yet by continu- 
ing ſo long in the king's hoſpital after them, he 
had forfeited his title to it, and was again enter- 
ed into his majeſty's ſervice and pay; and very 
peremptorily ordered, that he ſhould be put on 
duty again; which was ſtanding, - every ſecond 
day, centinel at the hoſpital, where the other of 
his ſick comrades died with grief. 

The denial of his diſcharge, and the bad treat- 
ment he met with afterwards, for demanding it, 
made him determine on deſerting, at all events ; 
though he had often ſeen the cruelleſt inſtances of 
puniſhment on that occaſion, ſuch as might have 
been reaſonably thought ſufficient to have deterred 
him from ever attempting it: however, being 
centinel one night, without one of the gates, 
which opened to the road leading to the 3 
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of Portugal; and obſerving the ſerjeant, and ſuch 
as were not centinels elſewnere, faſt aſleep in the 
guard- room, near which his poſt was; he laid down 
his arms, and venturing to borrow a great coat, 
which lay unuſed in the guard-room, ran off 
with it and himſelf, as expeditiouſly as lie could ; 
never ſtopping, till he overtook a mule in the 
road, which, by its being ready ſaddled, he ſup- 
poſed had ſtrayed from Rodrigo; and accordingly 
mounted him; and, in order to keep him to his 
metal, applied his bayonet to all parts of him, by 
which he bled and ran very freely; and by that 
means, brought him gallopping like a Tartar, to- 
wards Almeda, a Portugueſe gariſon, four or five 
leagues diſtant from Rodrigo, and the next fron- 
tier town to it. 5 

Our hero ſeeing the gates were ſhut, diſ- 
mounted, and waited till ſuch time as they were 
opened, when, among a croud of people, he 
made his entry unobſerved: and being well ac- 
quaintẽd with churches of ſanctuary, and the pious 
uſes made of them, he fled to one of them, the 
door of which was unfortunately ſhut ; but know- 
ing that he might ſafely depoſite himſelf within 
the chain, which was hung quite round the church, 
and was of as equal privilege to a fugitive as if 
the door had been open, he took his ſtand there, 
and crying out Yo me” lama la Igleſia, which in 
Engliſh is, I call the church to my aſſiſtance; he 
was 5 in an inſtant, with all ſorts of 

ople. 

And here, I believe, it will not be unaccepta- 
ble to give ſome account of theſe ſanctuary 
churches; which are not to be found in villages, 
or ſmall towns; though all churches in that king- 
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dom plead privilege for refugees, for alittle time; 
but in cities and large towns, they are-remarkably 
known, by their doors being generally open, 
candles conſtantly burning in them, and an iron 
chain fixed round about the poſts which ſurround 
the church; all of them being in this manner 
made remarkable, for the religious uſe of ſuch as 
dare not appear any where elſe. . 
There are in theſe churches particular altars 
for ſuch ſort of communicants, which is railed 
quite round, and within it a picture of a red 
crucifix, with a repreſentation of ſeveral forts of 
chains and ſhackles lying at. the foot of it, with 
theſe words inſcribed, * vengan a mi los qui fon 
muy oneroſos,* come unto me, ye that are heavy 
laden. | 1 e 
At this altar, the fugitives wait for the arrival 
of the chief-prieſt, who, after he has converſed 
worth, and examined them, they, re. to 
what crimes they confeſs, are either lodged in 
the ſecreſtan (the place where the prieſt puts om 
his veſtment) or ſent away by night to ſome other 
place of ſecurity, till ſuch time as their puniſh- 
ment is commuted or remitted; and though our 
hero may have made uſe of ſome of theſe ſanctu- 
aries upon quarrels, negle& of duty, or one too 
ſtrictly obſerved, in regard to his Borachio; yet he 
cannot by any means agree, that whatever power 
the church may be allowed to have on ſome occaſi- 
ons, that ſhe was ever intended to be anurſing- mo- 
ther for thoſe who are guilty of the moſt atreci- 
ous crimes ; murderers themſelves not excepted. ' 
Our hero being, as I ſaid before, poſted with- 
in the chain of his ſpiritual fortrefs, the croud 
that was about him were very induſtrious at in- 
T5.) c quiring 
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quiring into the nature of his offence, but more 
particularly, whether he fled thither for murder ; 
a crime they are more ſolicitous in ſkreening of- 
fenders from than any other; and doubtleſs, with 
a view of letting the world fee, that the church 
has an uncontroulable power even over crimes un- 


der the ſtrongeſt denunciations of vengeance. _ 
And though our hero could not converſe well 


in the Portugueſe language, he underftood fo 


much of it as enabled him to il.form the ſpecta- 


tors, that the crime of which he was guilty, was 


deſerting from the Spanith ſervice; and as ſoon as 
the church door was opened, he went in; and 
there, with a long pair of beads, which he was 


pretty well verſed in the exerciſe of, ſaid his 


prayers with great devotion, and as'much ſincerity 
as he was ever known to do, That he might 
not be ſent back again; and, as ſoon as the coaſt 
was clear, he relinquiſhed the exerciſe of his 
roſary, for that of eating ſome bread and garlic, 
which he had on purpoſe provided for his jour- 
ney. | 3 | 
At length, the chief prieſt came to him, and 
demanded the occaſion of his flight thither, and 
from whence he came; in anſwer to which he 
toid him, that he had deferted from Rodrigo, on 
account of the governor's refuling to give him a 
paliport to his country, in his way to England; 
and that he was one of the perſons, who was to 
have been releaſed about ſeven months before, by 
the Engliſh ambaſſador's orders, but lying ſick in 
an hoſpital at the time the reſt of the men were 
diſcharged, he had been left behind. 
This account the prieſt ſaid, he believed 
might be true; for he remembered that . a- 
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bout the time he mentioned, a number of Englifh- 
men did paſs through that garriſon, in their way 
to Liſbon; and, for ought he knew, might be 
diſcharged in the manner our hero informed him 
they had been. He then told his reverence, in 
the moſt ſubmiſſive and ſupplicative manner, that 
he hoped he would allow him the protection of 


the church; to which he did not ſeem to give 


much enouragement, though not a poſitive de- 
nial. 8 

This truly apoſtolical gentleman was very in- 
quiſitive whether he was a Roman-catholic; and 


it is very reaſonably to be ſuppoſed, that our 


hero's having confeſſed himſelf to be an Engliſh- 
man, was the occaſion of it: however, as a pre- 


vailing argument for his ſecurity, he profeſſed 


himſelf to be Roman ; though it gained him very 


little credit; for notwithſtanding our hero was 


pretty well informed in the tenets of that doctrine, 


yet the prieſt attacked, examined, and croſs-ex- 


amined him ſo cloſely, that he was often at a 
non-plus, eſpecially in regard to his poſtulatums, 
arcana credibilia, eccleſiæ poteſtatem, and me- 
taphyſical concluſions of the moſt ſurpriſing na- 
ture; and had no other way, at laſt, of conceal- 
ing his want of judgment in theſe myſterious aſ- 
ſertions, than by informing him, that unfortu- 


nately he did not underſtand the Portugueſe lan- 


guage well enough, to explain his ſentiments on 
matters of ſuch prodigious conſequence. 

The prieſt and our hero had not continued long 
in this learned converſation, before a Spaniſh cor- 
poral, and a file of muſqueteers under his com- 
mand, came into the church, and quite put an 
end to their arguments; the corporal-very ſubs 

| miſſively 
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miſſively applying to the inſtructive father, that 


our hero might be given up to his more mechani- 


cal tuition: upon which, his reverence confeſſed, 
without any heſitation, that it was a ſtanding rule 
between their gariſon and that of Rodrigo, that 
all deſerters from either, ſhall be given up on de- 


mand; but as he had fled to that church for a 


ſanctuary, he ſhould be ſent back again under the 
protection of ſuch a writing, as ſhould ſecure 
him from puniſhment ; which was accordingly 
drawn and delivered to our hero, being directed 


to the chief prieſt of the city of Rodrigo; and 


had it not been for thoſe credentials, I am apt to be- 
lieve, that he would never have had it in his power 
to deſert again ; but muſt have made his exit, as 
I have heard him ſay, he has ſeen others do on 
the ſame occaſion, at the head of a regiment, 
without the lingring pains of a bed-ridden conſti- 
tution; of which he was very apprehenſive, 
when he ſaw the corporal bowing ſo low to the 
prieſt, and fo well ſatisfied with his determination 


againſt him ; which as ſoon as he had received at 


large, the corporal, glad enough of ſuch pater- 
nal directions as were given, in regard to our 
hero's being ſent back again, that inſtant dragged 
him out of the church ; which he left with much 


more unwillingneſs than ever he was known to do 


any place of divine ſervice before; being by no 
means convinced, that his officers at Rodrigo 
would pay due honour to the contents of a letter 
on which his life depended. EC 


As ſoon as the corporal had eſcorted him PA 


bout a mile from Almeda, he ordered him to be 


ſtripped of his borrowed coat, and moſt pait of 


his regimentals ; and taking a pair of thumb- 


ſcrews 
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ſcrews out of his pocket, they were put on him 
with ſo much ſeverity, that his wriſts and arms 


were ſwelled to ſuch a degree, that he could not 


follow his leaders; upon which account, he now 
and then got a ſtroke with the halbert, or a kick 
from ſome of the party, juſt as they thought 
proper; though they could not imagine that eher 
ſort of uſage would do much ſervice, if they had 
properly recollected, that not one of their own 
countrymen would alter the majeſty of his pace, 
to have ſhortned the dignity of a whipping. 
And to crown all his misfortunes, the corporal 
very waggiſhly told him, that notwithſtanding 
the billet he had got from the prieſt, he was in a 
very fair way, of being hanged, for the coat; 
for the taking of which, there was not one word 
of indulgence mentioned in the paper; nor in- 
deed could there be, for our hero never dreamed 


of diſcovering to his father- confeſſor, his taking 


away any thing he was not bound to reſtore; a 
piece of practice never heard of in an enemy's 


country, eſpecially where he had received ſuch 
cruel uſage ; ſo that upon the whole, he was far 


from being ſure that, though he might poſſibly 
eſcape being exccuted in a martial way, he ſhould 


not ſatisfy the law in a more ſcandalous one; 


which in ſome meaſure deſtroyed the hopes he had 
entertained from the prieſt's letter, his ſheet-an- 


chor, when he left Almeda. 


The circumſtances our hero was now in, put 


him under the ſevereſt reflexions for diſtruſting 
providence in regard to his liberty, and of the 
folly of uſing ſuch n methods to procure 

a reſigned dependence 


might, 
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might, at ſome time or other, have found a much 


better way for his eſcape. 


At length, our hero was brought again to 


Rodrigo, where he refuſed to give up his creden- 


tials (the prieſt's letter) to any one but himſelf ; 
and, as a reward for his being ſo faithful a car- 


rier, he was ordered into the ſtocks, and there 
continued till he got an opportunity of delivering 
it to the chaplain, of the regiment, whoſe hu- 


manity he was ſo well acquainted with, that he 
was ſure'of its being properly delivered. A 


By the virtue and efficacy of this letter, he was 
_ forthwith diſcharged from his confinement ; which 


though it preſerved him from corporal puniſhment, 
it did not from a pecuniary one; for his pay was 


reduced to three half-pence a day, and he put on - 


duty for thirty days together, at the very place he 


deſerted from; where if he had been poſted to this 


hour, it is ten to one if he ever would have at- 
tempted to deſert again; being fo terrified at the 
apprehenſions of the coat; which, as it was not 
afterwards attended with any bad conſequences, 


: he concluded that his ghoſtly father had given 


him a plenary indulgence, inſtead of a limited 
One. 32 ; 2 fn a . ; ö 
And here it may not be improper to give the 
readers a deſcription of the Spaniſh ſervice, which 


our hero, by this time, was well able to do; par- 


ticularly as it may be of ſome little uſe to the pub- 


lic, by deterring ſome of the poor ignorant peo- 


ple of this country, from going abroad to ftarve 
under all the rigour of military diſcipline, with- 
out any reaſonable hope of ever returning again, 
unleſs by deſertion; the difficulty and danger of 
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which will appear from ſeveral parts of this 
hiſtory. | EY 15 

The pay of every private man in the foot - ſer- 
vice of Spain, is no more than two pence three 
farthings a day, and a pound, or a little more, of 
coarſe and ill-taſted bread: out of the pay, a far- 
thing a day is ſtopped towards the chaplain's main- 
tainance, and another farthing deducted for the 
woman who waſhes the company's linen; each 
man puts in ſeven farthings a day towards his 
meſs, to every one of which there are ſix men; 
ſo that in fact, a private man receives no more 
than an half-penny a day, to ſupply him with 
wine and all other contingencies: their regimen- 
tal cloathing (except that of the Swiſs and Walloon 
guards) is made of coarſe blanketting ; and one 
regiment differs from another, only in the colour 
of the facing of the ſleeves, nor is there any diſ- 
tinction in their ſerjeants or corporals liveries, 
other than that they are allowed a mixed - colour- 
ed worſted lace, on their ſleeves and pockets, and 
ſometimes ſhoulder-knots of the like manufacture. 

The native ſoldiers are the moſt unwholeſome 
looking, dirty fellows upon the face of the earth; 
as well acquainted with murder as any other 
crime; and ſuch gameſters by nature, that they 
will play their ſhirts and ammunition-bread away, 
and afterwards live on onions, garlick and tur- 
nips, provided for them by the affiſtance of their 
natural genius, theft. | 

There is not a week, in which ſome of them 
are not either whipped or ſhot ; their own. colo- 
nels being their implacable enemies, in peace; 
and ſo far from doing juſtice to foreigners, that 
they will not ſo much as liſten to their hw 
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but chaſtiſe them without mercy, at diſcretion : 
and, as to their officers in genera], they have the 
pooreſt pay, the moſt tinſell'd dreſs and equipage, 
together with the moſt revengeful minds, ill-fa- 
voured countenances, and unſound bodies, of any 
troops in Europe. - 15 5 

As to their chaplains, though the warfare is in 
truth very great, yet their exerciſe in regard to it 
is very ſmall; for maſs from the chaplain once a 
week is generally the complement; though a 
ſtricter regard is had to confeſſions, which are in- 
diſpenſably injoined at certain times; and there 
is no other way of commuting for a neglect of 
that ſort, than by paying for it: but at thoſe 
times our hero had ſo much conduct as to attend; 
by no means thinking it adviſeable to have too 
reals of plate ſtopped out of the quarterly clear- 
ings of his pay; which was the ſum to be detain- 
ed from every man returned by the chaplain as a 
non- confeſſant: and whether the fund ariſing 
from ſuch ſort of delinquencies was applied to 
e uſes, is a myſtery not eaſily to be diſco- 
vered. | 

His confeſſionary behaviour our hero learned 
from his fellow-priſoner in St. Jago; which was, 
never to confeſs any thing too material againſt 
himſelf, (eſpecially in cafes of reſtitution) by 
which means penance was ſeldom laid on him, 
and much. ſeldomer performed : conſequences 
highly agreeable to ſuch as have no great faith in 

the excellency or merit of ſelf-puniſhment. 
| Our hero was now quite tired of ſo wretched 
a ſervice, and out of all manner of hopes either 
of being diſcharged or eſcaping from it, the offi- 
cers into whoſe hands he was delivered at his re- 
turn 
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turn from Almeda, having ordered a ſtricter eye 
to be kept over him than uſual z which he could 
eaſily diſcern by his being kept from all poſts that 
might have given him an opportunity of eſcaping ; 
though the ſerjeant's memorandum of the coat 
was, in fact, a ſtronger barrier than all the cau- 
tion they could make uſe of; ſo that he deter- 
mined to attempt ſome other method of getting 14 
away; and accordingly put on a reſolution of | | 
counterfeiting lameneſs, from which, in reality, 
he was far from being free, occaſioned by his fi e- 
quent lodgments in the ſtocks ; however, that no 
obſtacle might ariſe to prevent his being diſ- 
charged as a perfect invalid, he appeared to be 
lamer every day than other; and at laſt fo viſibly 
loſt the uſe of his feet, that if he could but have 
| procured a pair of crutches and a blind man, he 
might have got a much more comfortable mainte- 
nance, than what he was to expect from ſtaying 
where he was: and really the ignorance of the 
Spaniſh ſurgeon was fo great, that he never ſuſ- 
| pected the counterfeit at all; and accordingly, 
upon his report, he was excuſed from all duty; 
with a promiſe from his colonel, that if he was not 
cured of his lameneſs by the next general review, 
he ſhould be diſcharged : the only reward he 
wanted for his ingenuity. | | 
But here again he failed in his attempt ; though 
perhaps no criple living ever put on a more men- 
dicant face, or made a properer application of. 
disjointed limbs, or ever indeed paid a more devout 
attendance where-ever miraculous cures were re- 
corded to have been made on fuch occaſions ; 
and, what might reaſonably be thought a paradox, 


was too ſoon reſtored. to the uſe of his limbs 
| | again; 
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again; for a great many Iriſh officers attended at 
the enſuing general review for draughting out fo- 
reigners, eſpecially Engliſh and Iriſh, to ſupply 
the places of ſuch as had been loſt in Sicily ; 
and among thoſe officers, there was a French 
8 ee who belonged to Mahony's dragoons, 
and probably a very ſkilful one, at leaſt our hero 
thought ſo; for, upon ſearching him (a method 
they always take with ſuch as liſt, or are forced 
into their ſervice) to prevent their recruiting inva- 
lids inſtead of effective men; the moſt ingenious 
ſurgeon put on a plaguy arch look, telling our 
hero, That he was ſorry to ſee him ſo lame; 
and that, poor man ! he muſt certainly have been 


in very bad hands; however he would not have 


him be quite dejected ;* renumerating a muſter- 
roll of cures he had performed on people in the 
very ſame condition with himſelf, by applications 
and recipe's, as far beyond his comprehenſion as 
an Hebrew comment on the Levitical law ; pro- 
miſing to perfect his cure as ſoon as he got to Sa- 
ragoſſa, where the regiment, which he was ſur- 
geon to, then lay, and into which our hero was 
to be incorporated; ſo that inſtead of being diſ- 
charged, when orders came for the reſt of the 
draughts to march on foot to Saragoſſa, he was 


mounted on an aſs : the ſurgeon very naturally 


apprehending, that if he was reſtored to the ute 
of his limbs at once, the miracle would ſeem a 
little incredible: and a moſt excellent figure our 
hero made, aſtride an aſs, on a pack-ſaddle, with- 


out either halter or bridle, with his legs hanging 


almoſt to the ground; and on purpoſe in that po- 
ſition, to ſhew that they were entirely uſeleſs. 
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He was attended in the rear by an half-ſtarved 
fellow, who was the owner of the beaſt, and very 
expertly goaded him every minute, with a nail 
fixed in the point of a long ſtick, to prevent his 
ſtopping or falling; but, maugre all the driver's 
diligence, he tumbled ſo often, that our hero was 
ſo inhumanly bruiſed, that he had no occaſion to 
counterfeit lameneſs ; and was ſo full of duſt, and 
ſo ſun-burned, that doubtleſs if Don Miguel 
Cervantes had met him in his travels, he would 
have taken him for the celebrated ſquire of the 
knight of the ill-favoured countenance ; and in 
this captivating condition was he conveyed to Sa- 
ragoſſa: nor was the mortification of travelling 
in this manner ſufficient ; but the additional 
expences that attended him, his aid-de-camp 
and beaſt were afterwards deducted out of his 
ſubſiſtence. e | 

Within a day or two after he had lain bed- 
ridden at his quarters, the French devil of a ſur- 

eon came to pay him a viſit, and, in a very 
phyſical tone, let him know how greatly he was 
concerned at the cruel manner he had been con- 
veyed to his quarters; and that doubtleſs his 
lameneſs muſt have been increaſed by ſo violent 
an agitation as that of riding on an aſs, eſpecially 
without proper accoutrements : and having felt 
every joint in his body, in ſuch a manner as dif- 
covered a prin in every muſcle of his counte- 
nance, he told him, That, at preſent, he could 
not obſerve any diſlocation, but apprehended a 
ſmall contuſion ;' to prevent the conſequence of 

which, he ordered him as much phyſic, and of 
ſuch a ſort as, in all probability, would have 
murdered a whole battalion of other recruits ; 
8 though, 
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though, before he made the viſit, he aſſured cap- 
tain Nugent, into whoſe troop our hero was put, 
that his lameneſs was all a farce: upon which ac- 
count, as ſoon as the phyſical operations were at 
an end, he was obliged to attend his horſe and 

duty as well as the ref of the dragoons, under an 
irrevocable ſentence of being ſallivated if his lame- 
neſs continued ; which was all the compaſſion he 
received, or, as he often told me, he deſerved, 
for his pretending to want health, which Provi- 
dence had all along fo unlimitedly ſupplied him 
with, _ 

This ſervice of the dragoons is far more labo- 
rious and confined than any other, the men not 
being allowed an hour's liberty in fourand twenty, 
on account of watering and feeding their horſes 
three times a day, and dreſſing them twice. The 
horſe and they have the ſame pay, which is a 
groat a day, paid them twice a week, and as much 
more running on in the name of clearings ; of 
which, by paying the clerk, farrier, riding- 
maſter, and many other contingencies out of it, 
ſeldom any part of it came to their ſhare. They 
are ſupplied at all their quarters with chopped 
ſtraw and barley, kept in magazines for that pur- 
poſe : their horſes are ſmall, but beautiful, of 
different colours in the fame regiment, neither 
docked nor gelt; and a great many of them ex- 
tremely vicious. 

Our hero was ſo unuſed to ſuch ſort of cattle, 
and ſuch an unexperienced rider, that on his firſt 
ſetting out,” he was frequently thrown from his 
horſe, to the great ſatisfaction and laughter of the 
ipectators, and many a ſevere bruiſe and kick to 
himſelf, of a much worſe nature than thoſe from 

5 | his 
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his peaceful aſs. However, this part of their ſer- 
vice has the advantage of any other; the dragoons 
only being ſent on what they call Recoverancas ; 
that is to ſay, their being put on free quarters, on 
ſuch towns as are returned 1n arrear, for any im- 
poſts or revenues due to the crown; eſpecially in 
regard to the cuſtoms for wine, ſnuff, and to- 
bacco; during which time, and till the arrears 
can be paid, the inhabitants are obliged, every 
day, to ſupply each horſeman gratis with two 
pounds of their beſt bread, a pound of meat, 
with the ingredients for an olio, a prone of wine, 
(a meaſure conſiſting of about three pints) beſides 
as much ſtraw and barley as the dragoons, on ſuch 
an occaſion, thought neceſſary for their horſes ; 
which laſt allowance was very often commuted 
for one of a much eaſier digeſtion. 1 0 
Tt came to our hero's turn, as ſometimes it had 
done before, to go on one of theſe parties, which 
generally afforded a good deal of diverſion ; for 
the ſerjeants, who were the only ſubaltern officers 
who commanded on theſe wholeſome expeditions, 
never hindered the men from exacting their al- 
lowance in a very military way : partly, in order 
to expedite the payment of the arrears, and not 
altogether without a view to huſhmoney. 
The peaſants were in as much awe and dread of 


the dragoons, on theſe occaſions, as they would 


have been of a party of ſoragers, eſpecially ſuch 
as were hired troops, who underſtood eating and 
drinking much better than themſelves ; and very 
often put the landlord and his family to the ex- 
pence of an extemporary curſe, at ſeeing a Swiſs 
eat a pound and a half of meat, and drink three 
pints of wine, and ſometimes a great deal more, 
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at a meal ; an allowance more than ſufficient for 
their whole family for a week; a miracle fo truly 
great, and the entertainment ſo expenſive, that the 
men very often dined in public; the houſe in 
which they quartered being crouded with ſpecta- 
tors at ſuch an unaccountable ſight ; though not 
one of them religious enough to aſk a bleſſing, or 
return thanks for what their gueſts had received. 

As to our hero's part, he has told me upon the 
word of a chriſtian, that he never excuſed his 
Spaniſh majeſly's debtors and farmers from an 
part of his demand, but more eſpecially that of 
the wine; a double quantity of which was ſome- 
times accepted of, in lieu of the horſe's corn; a 
very notable way of extracting ſpirits from barley 
without an alembic: and this was an exchange 
the inhabitants gladly made, it being much eaſier 
for them to provide wine than the other demands; 
and at laſt the liberty taken upon theſe expeditions 
put our hero in mind of deſerting again, ſo thut 
being under little or no reftriction, nor on any 
duty that required a vigilant attendance, and Ro- 
drigo and the coat almoſt worn out of his me- 
mory, he made another attempt, having a fair 
opportunity of putting it into execution, at Bal- 
baſtro, a town where there ariſes a very great reve- 
nue from ſnuff, tobacco, and falt ; and though it 
is death by the laws of that country, either to 
run or conceal thoſe commodities, yet there is 
more of each ſort of them clandeſtinely ſent away 
from thence, or privately ſold, than perhaps from 
any other town in that part of Spain. 

_ To this place he was ſent on a party of recove- 
Tancas, and was quartered on a houſe where his 
landlord and family made no deſpicable figure ; 
Lut 
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but uſing him in the moſt contemptuous and dif- 
dainful manner, he was quite at a loſs to know 
irom whence it could ariſe, particularly as he had 
ſhewed them more reſpect than was always done 
to people circumſtanced as they were: but at 
length, obſerving that ſome of the family were up 
whole nights, he ſuſpected that they dealt in the 
imugeling trade; and by their extraordinary 
treatment, intended to terrify him from taking 
notice of it, or, at leaſt, from making any diſco- 
very; but being naturally of an inquiſitive tem- 
per, he was reſolved to pry a little further into the 
matter; and accordingly told his landlord that he 
intended to lie abroad with one of his comrades, 
and that he need not expect him home for a night 
or two, and accordingly went away ; and on the 
third night came home about twelve o' clock, and 
found the doors of the houſe open. He went in 
as privately as he could, and laid himſelf on his 
bed, which he was at ſome trouble to find, there 
being no lamp burning; from which he gueſſed 
what work they were at; for in Spain; in every 
reputable family, they keep a lamp burning all 
night: in about an hour's time, he perceived, 
through the partition of his room, that his land- 
lord and two more went with dark lanthorns into 
the next room to him; one of them was loaded 
with a deer's ſkin, and the other with a caſk, 
which they concealed under a large ſtone near the 
hearth, and then walked off very deliberately ; 
little imagining there was an Inſpector ſo near; 
and though he did not ſee what was contained in 
the ſkin or caſk, one that had never read algebra 
might eaſily gueſs; and upon his finding out 
their way of merchandiſe, he thought it but rea- 

To ſonable 
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ſonable to make ſome uſe of the diſcovery, and 
become a partner in the traffic ; at leaſt on the 
footing of a diſcoverer, to get ſome aſſiſtance to- 
wards his deſerting ; an aid that was abſolutely 
neceſſary on ſo dangerous an enterpriſe : and ac- 
cordingly, about noon, having an opportunity of 
being alone with his landlord, he began to talk to 
him about the great duty on ſnuff and tobacco, 
and the penalty they were liable to, who offered 
to defraud the king of it; and that he believed, 
was it not for the vigilance of his majeſty*s troops 
great part of them would be run, and conſe- 
quently the duty never paid. Seignior Domingo 
Suranda (which was his landlord's name) tco'k 
very little notice of an harangue of that ſort, 
but ſhrugging up his ſhoulders, in a moſt ſcornful 
manner, replied, that, He never concerned 
himſelf about things of that nature; however he 
thought it was a buſineſs that did not in any wile 
belong to the army, who had work enough on 
their hands, if properly minded, to defend his 
majeſty and his ſubjects from their avowed ene- 
mies; and that they would make a much better 
figure in ſpying out means to defeat their projects, 
than in plundering a poor induſtrious man of a 
pound or two of ſnuff or tobacco, becauſe truly 
what they were contained in had not the initial let- 
ters of his majeſty's name marked on it for a 
paſſport ; and that he really thought every man 
unworthy of his majeſty's livery, who would tar- 
niſh it with informations, and the lord knows 
what ; and as to the officers of the revenue, they 
were ſharp enough, as he was told, and for aught 
he knew, too much ſo, againſt the moſt necel- 
ſary members of ſociety, the merchants ; and that 
WwWYx moſt 
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moſt of them gat more by their oaths than their 


| boneſty 3, but that he, bleſſed be the Holy Virgin, 


was neither in the power of a tax-gatherer, duty- 


man, foldier, or any informer whatloever.” 


"he latter part of Seignior Domingo's decla- 
ration was in ſuch an, inſolent ſtile to the gentle- 


man dragoon, that from the contents of it, our 


hero had a fair opportunity of diſcovering to 
lum what he meant by the former part of his; 
and accordingly told him, with a good deal of 
warmth, that notwithſtanding the ſpecimen he 
had given of his regard to the officers of the reve- 
nue, and gentlemen of the army, he was more in 
the power of one of them than, in all probability, 
he imagined; hinting to him what he had ob- 
ſerved was tranſacted the night before, pointing to 


the ſtone under which the ſnuff and tobacco were 
tad. . - | | 


Don Domingo was, as molt of his countrymen 
are,, a ſpecial ugly fellow ; and, at hearing this 
declaration, was quite converted into the figure 


of a devil; he trembled in a moſt uncommon 
manner, and, by the change of his cquntenance, 
our hero had reaſon to belieye that he would have 
aſſaſſinated him (which is often practiſed upon 


leſs provocation) but on ſpying his bayonet, which 
was expoſed on purpoſe, he fell to intreaties of 


the moſt abject nature, and begged of him, for 


the ſake of the Virgin and all ſaints, not to diſ- 


cover what he had ſeen there; and that he would 


gratify him upon that occaſion, after what man- 


ner ſoever he pleaſed, Our hero thought there 
was no great , occaſion for driving a Smithfield 
bargain, and therefore told him at once, that his 
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fe as well as effects were in his power; but that 
he neither intended to take away one, or do him 
much prejudice as to the other; but that as he 
was a ſoldier againſt his will in his country, and, 
what was natural to all mankind, willing to re- 
turn to his own, this was an opportunity that 
ſeemed to lay itſelf in his way; and that he ex- 
pected his aſſiſtance in providing him what money 
and neceſſaries might help to ſupport him on his 
journey; eſpecially as he put his confidence in 
him, as one in as great a diiemma as himſelf ; one 
too who muſt know how fatal the conſequences 
of a diſcovery muſt be to either. And though this 
was an indication that our hero had no regard 
to his principles, and muſt fit very unnaturally on 
the pride of a Spaniard, yet Re embraced him in 
the moſt ſervile manner, with the appellations of 
* Worthy Sir, brother, friend, noble foldier, 
and now his confidant, how happy is it for me to 
be the ſubject of ſo much generoſity and com- 

paſhon ?” and calling to witneſs all the ſaints in 
his breviary, vowed, he would, abſtracted from 
the obligations he then lay under, have ventured 
his life to have procured him his liberty, had he 
imagined it was what he ſo earneſtly wanted; 
matntaining, with great ſtrength of argument, that 
being a ſoldier againſt one's will, was a ſervitude 
againſt the law of nations ; and whoſoever deli- 
vered him, or any one elſe, from ſuch circum- 
ſtances, would do as meritorious an act, as he 
that by his prayers brought a ſinner out of purga- 
tory : but asto money, it was the grief of his ſoul, 
that it was not in his power to ſupply him with 
as much as his gratitude and inclinations prompt- 
e (72 - ed 
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ed him to.“ And having expatiated on his loſſes 


in trade, the largeneſs of his family, and the ex- 
orbitant duties men of his profeſſion were obliged 


to pay, be complained heavily of the narrowneſs of 


his circumſtances ; which our hero did not in the 
leaſt apprehend to be the caſe ; he having, with. 
out doubt, followed., the ſmuggling trade long 
enough to have equipped him more like an am- 
baſſagor than a deſerter; and accordingly he in- 
ſiſted on a price adequate to the emergency of the 
occaſion :. however, Domingo ſwore ſo tena- 
ciouſly to his want of money, that our hero was 
forced - into preliminaries ; which were, that he 


Ihc uld provide him with ſix piſtoles, with cloaths 


and accoutrements proper for his march; aſſurin 
him that it was not only (what he had ſo fully 
maintained before) a chars and meritorious 
act, but the ſafeſt thing he could do, by, in that 
manner, putting it out of our hero's or any one's 
power elſe, aſter his abſence and deſertion, to 
make a diſcovery of ſuch fatal e to 
him. 

Domingo joined immediately in the concluſion; 
and accordingly, in exchange for our hero's regi- 


mentals, provided him the next day with a brown 


frize coat, waiſtcoat, breeches, a cloak, with a 
bonnet of the ſame colour ; together with a po- 
niard, and his viaticum of ſix pilleles ; and, about 
midnight, uſhered him out of Balbaſtro. 

Our hero told him that he intended to go to 


France, and deſired he would furniſh him with 


the beſt inflructions he could to get to the borders 
of it; which he accordingly did, forewarning him 


that the country was vel badly inhabited, moun- 
rainous 
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tai nous and deſtitute of hoſpitality ; but that to all 
appearance, thoſe difficulties might contribute to 
prevent his being diſcovered ; which was an ac- 
count equally as agreeable to his conductor as to 
himſelf : equipped in this manner, his landlord 
walked with him about balf a league before he 
took his farewel, which he ſeemed to do in a very 
courteous manner, giving him his benediction, 
and promiſes not to forget him in his prayers ; 
the natural meaning of which be took to be, that 
he might never come back again to Balbaſtro, or 
be his gueſt a ſecond time, in any other part of 
the world. | | 

As ſoon as his landlord was gone, our hero 
began to contemplate the hazardous condition he 
was in, and the imperfect route and terrible cha- 
racter which had been given him of the country 
he was to paſs through; and, like his brother- 
traveller in the Pilgrim's Progreſs, was in the 
Slough of Deſpond, before he had well begun his 
journey; but repentance was then truly too late; 
and ſo, confiding in his dreſs, poniard, and heels, 
he began his march. F 

To prevent his being ſeen or overtaken, he 
travelled all the firſt night, and in the morning 
lay down to reſt under an old wall, and the fol- 
lowing evening he came to a little village, which 
he could fee from the place he reſted at, and there 
took up his quarters till the night following ; and 
ſo continued changings his lodgings, and going 
from one village to another for ſome time, through 
a country which exactly correſponded with his 
landlord's deſcription ; telling all ſuch as were in- 
quiſitive, and he could not avoid converſing with, 
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that he was an Iriſhman ; for whoſe country he 
knew they had a great eſteem; and that he was 
travelling on a religious account; and being a 
true Roman Catholic, and a ſcholar, hoped in 
due time to be admitted into eccleſiaſtical or- 
ders. 

This account of himſelf took very naturally; 
though at firſt, the uncommon forlliieſ perſons 
of all ranks ſhewed to novelties, and hiſtorical 
accounts.of countries they were ſtrangers to, . put 
his invention on the rack ; and ſometimes he 
was at. a loſs for curioſities to ſupply them with, 
but at laſt he became ſo ready and expert in his 
hiſtorical declamations, that doubtleſs, at this 
time, great numbers of them are recorded by ſome 
faithful amanuenſis of that country. 

Being at length ſtocked with legends of all 
ſorts, equally as ſerviceable for information as 
admonition, he travelled above an hundred miles 
in his way to Fontarabia, which lies between 
France and Spain, avoiding every large or gar- 
riſon town that lay in his way; and in about eight 
days began to be free from all apprehenſions of 
being overtaken by any one from the regiment he 
had deſerted, and began to think himſelf ſecure of 
getting into France: and ſurely no man living 
was ever more rejoiced, or more ſenſibly affected 
with the hopes of it; and relied ſo far on his 
eſcape, that he began to lay a plan of his future 
carriage and exactneſs of life, whenever he ſhould 
get back to his own country; which he was fully 
determined ſhould be quite the reverſe of what it 
had been; having been very feelingly 
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a ſenſe of the conſequences of his folly and in- 
conſideration. | | 
He was under no manner of apprehenſions of 
any danger that might ariſe from his travelling 
through France; all he was at a loſs for was the 
nature of the country and the genius of the peo- 
ple; with whom, though they are of a much 
more generous diſpoſition, it is more difficult to 
fineſs, than with a credulous Spaniard. 
He had as yet ſpent but little of his landlord's 
contribution money, the hiſtorical part of his con- 
verſation having generally procured him a tolerable 
ſubliſtence, eſpecially among the charitable and 
believing prieſts and friars ; and indeed what he 
had ſpent: was without any manner cf ſatisfaction ; 
for the houſes of entertainment in that kingdom 
are the worſt in the whole world; and a traveller, 
unleſs he is one of diſtinction, though he arrive 
never ſo tired or late at an inn, muſt go and buy 
his own proviſions, eſpecially ſuch as had no better 
equipage than himſelf ; and the landlord, with the 
moſt exalted gravity, vouchſafes to let his gueſts. 
know, that in regard to a religious command, for 
the entertainment of ſtrangers and travellers, 
wine and bread thall be provided for them; and, 
as a condeſcenſion extraordinary, ſome one ſhould 
dreſs their meat; for which they will exact a moit 
exorbitant price, perhaps a real of plate each 


night for a bed, dirty to the laſt degree, and full 


of bugs and vermin ; your meat, if boiled, muſt 
have garlic and oil mixed in the broth; if roaſted, 
laid on a tile, and burned to a coal; a ſingle egg 
and a piece of bacon of about an ounce weight is a. 


tealt of fatlings; but the moſt extraordinary of all. 


wr 4 their 
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their entertainments is a raw falt ſardena (a fiſh 
not unlike our herrings) mixed with , red pepper, 
oil, and garlic, which is what they provide for 
tnemſelves on Fridays, and other more remarkable 
Faſt-days : a faſt our hero often kept more reli- 
giouſly than any of the ſtricteſt natives. This 
entertainment not only being within all the canons 
of the church relative to faſting, but till he was a 
little accuſtomed to it, ſerving to diſburden his 
ſtomach of all the food it had received the day 
before; and is in fact an excellent emetic, or, ra- 
ther. proviſion for an Hottentot. 

There is another puniſhment in that country, 
and indeed ſomething worſe than faſting, I mean 
that of the rack, to which our hero was often an 
eye-witneſs, and is a moſt cruel invention to ex- 
tort confeſſions from ſuch as are only ſuſpected of 
a crime; and this ſort of puniſhment 1s executed 
on the unhappy wretches by twiſting a ſmall cord. 
round their arm, ſo tight. that. the blood often: 
burſts out ; and in this manner they are drawn 
up, with their arms backwards, upon a long poſt; 
which, by letting the body dowmby frequent jirks, 
diſlocates the ſhoulders of the ſuſpected perſon; 
and this piece of cruelty is repeated till a ſatisfac- 
tory confeſſion is made, and that very often 
through exceſs of miſery) of crimes: the poor 
ſufferer is intirely guiltleſs. How happy are the 
people who, by their laws and conſtitution, are 
not only ſecure from ſuch ſort of puniſhments, 
but find mercy inexecution itſelf, for: crimes they. 
are fully convicted of ! 1 | 

This digreſſion, it is hoped, will not be un- 
acceptable, as it is a detail of real facts, probably 
„ Lo never 
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never related before; and our hero ſhall be no 
longer detained from the purſuit of his journey, 
who, though he thought himſelf quite free from 
the Spaniſh ſervice, entertainment, and puniſh- 
ment, fortune was ſtill his enemy; and he was, 
in ſome time after, forced into it again, 


End of the FIRST Book. 
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his uſual caution, till at length he over- 
took a pilgrim; about whom there was a 
eee 67 of people, partly on account of his 
rd, which was entirely white, and longer by 
many. inches than ornaments of that nature uſually 
are. He was a very old man near fix feet high, 
had a remarkable mole on one ſide of his faces of 
a very moroſe aſpect, and uncommon ſolemnity in 
his perſon and carriage, and his dreſs extremely 
odd: his head was covered with a fort of a bonnet, 
with the crown or top of it, high and flat, which, 
as well as the ſides, was inlaid with cockle-ſhells. ; 
about his neck he had a piece of leather, cut out 
almoſt in the form of a modern pillareen, _ a 


() U R hero ſtill continued travelling with 
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Jong black cloak, on which were ſewed ſeveral 
little leaden images of St. James, hammered out 
very thin; he carried in his hand a ſtaff about ſeven 
feet long; with a patriarch's face nicely carved on 
the top of it; he had a pair of beads which reach- 
ed down from his girdle to his knees, with a large 
black - crucifix at the end of them; inſtead of 
ſhoes he wore ſandals, tied with a remarkable 
black ſtring: and in this dreſs he was haranguing 
the ſpeCtators, who gave great attention to his 
diſcourſe ; which, for the moſt part, turned on 
the nature and excellency, of his profeſſion, and 
of the infinite number of miracles he had ſeen, 
and how meritorious it was to countenance and 
aſſiſt ſuch of his fraternity as conſcientiouſly tra- 
velled,  moneyleſs and hungry, through deſarts, 
over mountains, and often to places unacquaint- 
ed with the footſteps of mankind, to view and 
exerciſe their devotion, at the ſhrines and mo- 
numents of faints and martyrs of their holy re- 
ligion; and, for farther edification, he continued 
relating a long bead- roll of traditions, far too nu- 
merous and weighty for the recollection of one 
who had no great faith in his doctrine. 


Our hero looked. very wiſhfully at him, and 
obſerving his countenance with all the accuracy 
he could, diſcovered, that he was not a native of 
Spain; which it was no difficuit matter to do; 
every Spaniard, like the Jewiſn tribes, carrying a 
natural deformity: in his countenance belonging to 
no other nation but his ow. 2 


And ar ſoon as the craud was diſperſed, which 


gave our hero an oppol tunity of talking to him 
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alone, he aſked him his country and name; which 
he ſaid was James Bell, and that he was born in 
Ireland, but had been from thence above forty 
years; which had the appearance of more truth 
than great part of the hiſtory he had juſt before 
given of his travels; for though he was perfectly 
a Spaniard by his ſpeech, our hero aſſured me 
that he ſeemed quite a ſtranger to the Engliſh, or 
any other language he underſtood : after ſome lit- 
tle converſation, he'made the ſame inquiries of 
our hero; who told him his name, but, as he 
knew the neceſſity for ſo doing, deceived him as 
to his country ; telling him that he was his coun- 
tryman, though, at that time, he had never 
been in Ireland; but as he had been ſo long a 
foldier in the Iriſh brigades, he remembered to 


1 have heard the names of Dublin, Cork, Eſſex- 


ftreet, and Templebar ; which were all the places 
in that kingdom which he could recollect. 


They began their acquaintanceſhip very loving- 
ly, and after a ſhake 55 Oy by the hand, Bel 3 
him a more particular account of the uſes and 
ſanctity of his office; by the former part of 
which, as at ſome time or other he poſſibly might 

be a gainer, he had no buſineſs to diſpute the lat- 

ter; and accordingly gratified him with an aſtoniſh- 
ing aſſent to all he ſaid. | | 3 


Upon Bells in; uiring where he intended travel- 
hng to, he told him to any place from whence he 
could moſt readily get into France, and from 
thence into e or Ireland: though Bell ſuſ- 
pected the information he had given him of his 
| | being 
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being his countryman; as appeared by his telling 


him, he wondered that he could not remember 


more of the towns, or ſome of the names and fa- 
milies in Ireland; which our hero was not pre- 
pared categorically to anſwer, in any other man- 


ner than that he was born of Engliſh parents, 


who brought him very young from thence to 
London; and in ſome ſort ſtrengthening his cre- 
dit on that occaſion, by repeating ſome few names 
of his brother-ſoldiers in Caffillar's regiment, 
ſuch as Burk, Cavenagh, Haly, and Murphy, 
who were in the ſame company with himſelf. He 
was likewiſe very inquiſitive to know what induce- 
ment -our hero had for coming into Spain, and 
particularly, whether he had not been in that ſer- 
vice; which he did not think worth his while to 
deny, being well aſſured of his ability of dealing 
more ſecurely with him, than poſſibly he might 
have done with his ſpeechleſs Highlander at Preſton, 
at the ſame time Jetting him know, that he was a 
ſcholar, and had ſome hopes of being admit: ed 
into the prieſthood, if once he could get home, 


and return from thence with proper credentials 


from ſome of the biſhops, or ſuch others, whoſe 
teſtimonials might be requiſite for his introducti- 
on into holy orders; the ſecret of ſome part of 
which office, he had been let into by his former 
chaplain, one Dominick Murphy; whom, on 
account of his ſcholarſnip, he had frequently ſerv- 
ed as an adjutor at maſs: his maſter, the prieſt, 
was one that underſtood his office mighty well, 
both ſpiritually and temporally, and being of a 
chearful diſpoſition, would rather indulge, than 


expoſe the frailties of human life ; and obſerving 
| | our 
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our hero to be very expert in his part of his of- 
fice, and his reverence not over nice in his in- 
quiries about the depth of his other religious qua- 
lifications, he had neither will nor room to ſuſ- 
pect his integrity: by this attendance he uſed to 
get now and then a real of plate, eſpecially at their 
feſtival-offerings ; and ſome more extenſive con- 
tributions, from particular devotees, on their fa- 
vourite ſaint's day; but his moſt munificent pa- 
troneſs of 'all was ſaint Bridget, a ſaint that had 
entailed the ſpirit of charity in a moſt remarkable 
manner, on all ſuch as claimed her ſpecial pro- 
tection, | 


And though our hero was quite at the fag end 
of a ſpiritual] calling, yet he was truſted with a 
particular confidence, ſuch a one, as though he 
never arrived at the full dominion of a confeſlor 
ſhall be as inviolably kept a ſecret, as if he had 
been one; he having, as will appear hereafter, 
received acts of kindneſs and compaſſion from all 
ſorts of religious profeſſors ; which, let them ariſe 
trom what ſountain they would, at leaſt deſerve 
a grateful acknowledgment from him. But to re- 
turn to our pilgrim, who could not forbear harp- 
ing on our hero's having been in the Spaniſh ſer- 
vice; he told him that whatever terms neceſſity 
might have made him comply with, it was a pro- 
feſſion by no means agreeable to him; and that 
he could be of much more ſervice to the catholics 
by being a prieſt than a ſoldier; and though there 
was a vaſt diſproportion between the duties of one 
and the other, yet he was fully convinced of his 

| being 


miſed he ſhould not want his aſſiſtance; an 
ſo inclined, that he ſhould travel with him, either 
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being more able to execute the firſt than the laſt ; 
on account of the great inſtructions he got ſrom 
ſome of their colleges, and his own indefatigable 
application to ſtudy. 


The pilgrim ſeemed to pray heartily that our 
hero might ſucceed in his endeavours, and 15 
if 


as his relation, or a probationer in his way of 
life; on which he expatiated again very largely, 
adding to what he had ſaid before, that pilgrimage, 
though not abſolutely one of the commandments, 

et it was an injunction next to one; and that the 
onger and farther one of his profeſſion travelled, 
the nearer moſt aſſuredly he was to Heaven.“ In 
which undeniable conſequence, our hero moſt 
heartily joined; and as he intended to bear him 
company, as fervently wiſhed for the experience 


of; and ſure a more commodious carriage to 


tranflate us from the miſeries of this world, could 
not have been invented. 


Our hero thanked him very 8 for offering 


him his protection, and allowing him to be his 


companion, but particularly for the favour of ac- 


knowledging him as a relation; and at that inſtant 


embraced his offers, and without the formality of 
liſting- money, became a ſoldier under his religi- 
dus banner; upon which, it is thought, as Bell 
was conſcious of ſome myſteries in his profeſſion 
not to be expoſed too publickly, he injoined him 


profound fecreſy, in regard to whatever might af- 
| terwards 
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terwards offer itſelf to his obſervation; at the ſame 
time telling him, with a 1 „ expreſſive fhrug, 
that many were the frailties of human nature. 


There was nothing ſurprizing in this inuendo; 
and as our hero had no great opinion of the ufe 
or ſanctity of that order, he readily underſtood 
what the pilgrim meant; and promiſed the mot 
faithful obſervation of, and compliance with, that 
or any other injunction he ſhould lay on him, in 
that reſpect; and that he might be prepared, as 
well as he could, with a dreſs ſuitable to the life 
he was entering on, he took a nearer and more 
diſtinct view of Bell's than he had done before. 


He obſerved that he had a large girdle, or be't, 
round his middle, under his cloak, of much the 
ſame circumference and ſize with ſuch as are made 


+ uſe of by thoſe antient muſicians called by the 


name of pipers, for conveying with ſecurity, as 
well as privacy, their inchanting drones , to which 
was tied a calabaſh much like the rind of a pom- 
pion, dricd and ſcooped, with a ſmall mouth on 
the top of it, for a cork ; which was his veſſel to 
carry wine; he had likewiſe fixed to the ſame 
| ge a large pocket lined with tin, in which he 

epoſited his charitable luncheons, either of bread 
or meat, So 


With this ſort of furniture, our hero ſupplied 
himſelf as expeditiouſly as he could; utenſils neceſ- 
ſary to ſtrengthen and fortify his comrade and him 
againft the external conflicts they were to meet 
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with; and as to the cockle-ſhells, and images of 
St. James, he was not a graduate of ſufficient 
ſtanding for them, at that time ; but in order to 
improve himſelf in every branch of the profeſſion, 
he conſtantly attended his old friend at all chapels, 
convents, hermitages, and proceſſions, and eſpe- 
cially at places of feſtival devotion ; a far more a- 
greeable as well as lucrative inſtitution than that of 
faſting; the laſt of which had too much ſolem- 
nity in it for travellers who were implacable ene- 
mies to hunger and thirſt, which never attacked 
them but when the tin pocket and calabaſh were 
empty; evils which they generally found an ex- 
traordinary readinefs in all forts of people to pre- 
vent; who, to tell the truth, moſt charitably ad- 
miniſtred to their neceſſities, or rather, ſuper- 
fluities; for, whenever they came to a town in 
which there was a convent, they were ſure of a 
comfortable entertainment ; and where there was 
none, of no deſpicable refreſhment from the prieſt 
of the pariſh, and at his inſtigation, from a great 
many of his pariſhioners. 


How eaſy a tranſition might there be from this 
account, to ſhew the improper application ſome- 
times made of the moſt amiable branch of religi- 
on, charity; too often inconſiderately given where 
it is not required, and with-held — many, 


2 


During our hero's and his comrades peregrinati- 
on, they had, in every conſiderable town, a cir- 


cle of attendants, extenſive enough for an am- 
baſſador, 
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baſſador, at his public entry, all expecting novel- 
ty and information; whom they gratified with as 
many fictions as their inventions could frame; 
and tho' Bell was the perſon they expected the 
moſt remarkable accounts from, yet our hero, in 
the midſt of his declamations, would now and 
then get together a ſelect audience of his own, 


Which he furniſhed with retail wonders, extracted 


from thoſe he knew the pilgrim made off by whole- 
ſale; which he conſcientiouſly thought a fair per- 
quiſite for a young beginner. 


As ſoon as they had made what advantage they 
could of their hearers, they marched to a convent, 
or ſome other place of hoſpitality appointed for 
their reception; and though the veneration for 
men of their profeſſion was much abated, from 
what what had been formerly paid them, yet they 
werereceived at ſome capuchin convents with moſt 
remarkable ceremony and regard; which our hero 
was enabled to deſcribe more at large, than he 
could the reception given at other places ; being 
allowed, what was by no means cuſtomary, to be 
preſent at ſome of theſe convents during their 
whole ceremony. 


As ſoon as Bell had got admiſſion into one of 
theſe convents, the padre prior, or chief of them, 
was called to him ; and after his pilgrim's creden- 
tials, which he kept in a tin-box, were read and 
examined, he was introduced in form to the 
brotherhood ; before whom, the prior waſhed his 
ſanctified feet with warm water, wiping them af- 
terwards with a clean towel, 

The 
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The next piece of ceremony was, the father's 
pouring oil out of a cruet on a piece of cotton, 
making the ſign of the croſs over his face, and 
then anointing his eye-lids, the top of his noſe, 
and both ſides of his mouth with it: our hero 
being quite a ſtranger to this myſtery, inquired of 
his comrade, why he was particularly anointed in 
thoſe parts of his face ; to which he replied, that 
the ceremony was performed in that manner, to 
make it ſquare exactly with the form of a crucifix, 
which, in regard to the expanſion, it does. 


After this was over, Bell was brought to every 
altar in the chapel of the convent, at which he, 
and ſometimes his pupil, kneeled with great hu- 
mility, moſt devoutly repeating ten Ave Maria's 
and a Pater-noſter ; and were there ſhewed all the 
relics and curioſities belonging to them; and how- 
ever fluctuating our hero's belief was, I have been 
told, that the wonder and veneration he ſhewed 
on theſe occaſions, were by no means inferior to 
thoſe of his comrade ; and, as youthful piety at- 


tracts the greateſt regard, fo that of our hero fre- 
quently procured him the moſt remarkable bene- 


dictions. 


The ceremony ending here, his poor comrade, 
fatigued to be ſure, with the tediouſneſs of bis 
ſpiritual introduction, was brought by the Novi- 
tiato, or youngeſt friar, into = refectory, and 
there ſupplied with what proviſions the convent 
afforded, of which, let the complement be what 

=P 
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it would, the allowance of wine was ſhameſully 
ſmall. 


Upon theſe occaſions, where our hero was 
thought unworthy of admiſſion, he had his lun— 
cheon ſent out to him, but a ſtrict imbargo laid 
on the liquor that ſhould have digeſted it; an in-- 
human trial of his involuntary abſtinence, and an 
unchrifſtianly-like reſtriction, never ſo much as 
once thought of, when the canons for obſerving 
of lent were under the contemplation of the pri- 
mitive fathers. | 


The beds that were provided for them were to- 
lerably good, and as they were obliged to retire 
quite cool to them, they ſlept without the leaſt in- 
quietude or interruption ; a little of which might 
have been diſpenſed with, for a better allowance 
of wine, | 


At their taking a farewel of the friars, the 
youngeſt was ordered to attend them into the 
town; and the office of begging for them left to 
his ſagacity, which was always executed in a moſt 
prevailing tone; and very attractive was the ſen- 
tence, charity for a poor pilgrim ;* ſafely deliver- 
ing ſuch as it had a proper influence on, ſome- 
times of an egg, a piece of bacon, or a dried 
fiſh, and bread of all forts; and ſometimes what 
was far more acceptable, ſome wine, which they 
poured into their calabaſhes, and their ſuperfluous 
Proviſions they put into their pockets, provided 
for that uſe ; and thus ops, took their leave of 
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the young mendicant, to which the good capuchin 

added his benediction; a favour, perhaps, be- 

ſtowed on two beggars, not more meritorious of 

it than many others, who got a bleſſing of the 

many nature before, and poſſibly from the ſame 
ands. 


When they had thus diſpatched their purveyor, 
and had got at ſome diſtance from whence they 
had been ſo kindly received, they uſually ſat down, 
and, in a very friendly manner, divided their 
contributions; in the execution of which bro- 
therly office, Bell had both the will and power to 
act too cunningly for our hero; other than that 
be took care to make ſome collections by himſelf, 
which he could not find in his heart to divide at 
all; and indeed our hero's capacity was ſo exten- 
five, that in a little time he learned to explain 
Bell's notes ſo well, that he could ſet out a mira- 
culous hiſtory in almoſt as good a light as him- 


ſelf. 


As ſoon as their pockets had paſſedexamination, 
they entered on that of their calabaſhes, out of 
which they took ſuch cordial draughts, that, dur- 
ing the diviſion, _ often fell faſt aſleep, quite 
free from any diſtruit of providence or any thing 
elſe ; in ſhort, quite relieved from all the fatigues 


and embarraſſments of life. 


The place of their quiet and repoſe was chiefly 
under an old wall, or in ſome vineyard, where, 


as ſoon as they awoke, and quenched the little 
: | | thir ſt, 
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thirſt, incident to ſuch opiates, and got in ſight of 
ſome other village, they flung away the remain- 
der of their wine (of which very little was ever 
left) and made a freſh entry and attack on all other 
well diſpoſed charitable chriſtians, * 


At ſome intervals, our hero and his old com- 
rade uſed to converſe about the ſpiritual and tem- 
poral advantages to be got by this profeſſion; into 
the ſecret of which Bell let him, as the viine made 
him more or leſs communicative. 


In the firſt place, he acquainted him with a 
piece of medical practice he made uſe of, accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon of the year, and what part of 
the kingdom he was in, a practice allowed to be 
always ſucceſsful, and not without gain; which 
was, curing of women of ſore breaſts, after their 
lying-in, or preventing them from being ſo before 
it, by means of a young whelp of a wolf, which 
at certain ſeaſons he carried about, in order to draw 
their breaſts ; which, as they are very numerous 
in the mountainous part of Spain, are taken be- 
fore they can ſee, or ſoon after; at which time 
they difter very little from common puppies, and 
are kept in boxes like thoſe of our pedlars; ever 
woman to whoſe breaſts theſe animals are be or 
pays the pilgrim half a real of plate, and while 
the whelp is ſucking, has the extraordinary ad- 
vantage of the bearer's prayers ; and indeed our 
hero found afterwards, that it was an opinion ge- 
nerally received, that cures of an extraordin 
nature had been effected by theſe ſort of animals; 
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eſpecially if the perſon by whom they were ap- 
plied, could by any means come under the deno— 
mination of a religioſo: an application too far 
fetched, for one, who was quite at the fag end of 
all kind of ſpiritualities. 5 | 


He had another beneficial item belonging to his 
profeſſion, which was, curing fore eyes, which 
he pretended to do by his ſanative ſpittle only; 
and though our hero had often ſeen children 
brought to him on that occaſion, he never knew 
how that miraculous operation was brought about; 
till by an extraordinary portion of clarct, he told 
him, it was effected by his chewing an herb cal- 
led Staga, which grew out of old monaſteries and 
church walls, and being incorporated with brown 
ſugar, he ſpit the juice of it in his patients eyes, 
which cured them of diſtempers of that ſort. 


Another perquiſite, and indeed a very conſidera- 
ble one, was, from All-hallows-tide to Chriſtmas, 
he carried with him a flat diſh made of block-tin, 
in the middle of which were placed little bodies of 
the ſame metal; the lower part of them painted red; 
under the diſh was a {mall pan with brimſtone in 
it, which when ſet on fire, the flame came into 
the diſh, through a ſmall funnel made for that 
purpoſe, and blazed more or leſs, as the occaſion 
required; this was done in imitation, and to put 
the ſpectators in mind of the ſouls in purgatory ; 
and was called in their language, el expreſſio d' 
las animas;' upon which occaſion the ſpectators 
appeared. exceedingly deyout, and as fervent in 
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their prayers as if the figures were alive, and 
really in the torment in which they were repre- 
ſented to be; of which our hero was frequently 
an eye-witneſs, and a partaker of the ſiery fund, 
which aroſe from the ſpectators putting money in- 
to the diſh, to ſecure the pilgrim's prayers, for 
ſuch of their relations or friends as they believed 
to be in the ſame condition as the diſh repreſent- 
ed; and it is difficult to find an inſtance of any 
repreſentation whatſoever having ſuch an effect on 
the ſtanders by, as that, except the carrying a 
croſs about on Good-fridays ; a ſolemnity they are 
indefatigable in performing; though, on thele 
occaſions, ſuch as are impoſed on have the leaſt 
to anſwer for. | 


At length, our hero became acquainted with 
the whole myſteries of the profeſſion; and finding 
it no bad one, he very induſtriouſly inquired of 
Bell, whether he had not ſaved a great deal of 
money by it, from an indiſputable maxim, that it 
is neceſſary for every man to know upon what 
plan he may ſecurely lay the foundation of his fu- 
ture purſuits; nor did our hero forget what re- 
gard and reſpect was to be ſhewn him on ſuch an 
occaſion, putting him, as filially as he could, in 
mind, that he was well ſtricken in years, and 
at a full date of life; a tenure, at the beginning, 
very precarious, but much more ſo in its declen- 
ſion ; and that if by his prudence, which no one 
could doubt of, he was poſſeſſed of any conſide- 
rable ſum of money, he ought, as well for the 
quiet of his own mind, as the welfare of thoſe, 
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who were to ſucceed him in the advantageous uſe 
he had made of this troubleſome world, to ac- 
quaint ſome perſon or other where he had depoſit- 
ed his treaſure ; adding, how neceſſary it was to 
make fuch a diſcovery on a religious account ; for 
that by ſo doing, a proper part of it might be 
diſtributed among the poor, in caſe he ſhould on a 
ſudden be called to Heaven, where, doubtleſs, 
the pious life he had led, had prepared a place for 
him.“ | 


In anſwer to this comfortable doctrine, the old 
fellow uſed to ſhrug up his ſhoulders in an harle- 
quin manner, and aſſure our hero with a moſt re- 
tentive look, * that he had often given, as well as 
received, and that his treaſure was in Heaven ;' 
though to entitle him to any fund there, it is doubt- 
ed, whether he could make it-appear, that he 
ever gave two pence to any one living: and indeed 
he would ſometimes very mathematically demon- 
ſtrate, that ſuch charity as had been beſtowed 
on him, was to center in his poſſeſſion ; and that 
he could not find, that there was any more neceſ- 
ſity or uſe for applying the ſame money ſeveral 
times to the ſame purpoſe, than there was for pay- 
ing the ſame debt again when it had been once 


diſcharged.” * 


And the truth was, as our hero thought Bell's 
life very precarious, and did not know how long 
he might continue in his retinue, he was willing 
to make to himſelf a friend of the mammon of 


uprighteouſneſs ; and if he could prevail on him 
.to 
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to make him his heir, that he ought to know 
where his aſſets lay ; all which he apprehended, 
were concealed in the leathern collar he wore over 
his cloak; and the more ſo, becauſe he conſtantly 
placed it under his head whenever he lay down to 


ſleep. 


Our hero and his comrade, after travelling 
ſome time together, had got near the borders of 
France, where the plague was at that time, and 
from thence forward they were not ſuffered to 


enter any town on the confines of it, without 


producing a bill of health from the place where 
they lay every night, with which Bell took care 
to be conſtantly provided ; and though they were 
then in Pompolonia, as the diſtemper raged very 
much not far from it, Bell told our hero it was 
impracticable to proceed any further towards 
France; and accordingly brought him to a town 
called Villa-nueva, which was conſiderably large, 
and had a Benedictine conyent in it, where Bell 
was lodged ; and our hero, who, on account of 
his having deſerted, did not think proper to make 
a public appearance oftner than he was obliged to 
do, was quartered at a Dutchman's, who ſold 


wine 1n the ſuburbs of the town. 


His landlord had by no means loſt his natural 
propenſity to ſmoaking, drinking, and ſwearing, ; 
and, except thoſe litde foibles, was accounted an 
honeſt fe!l-w enough; he had bezn a ſoldier at 
the ſiege of Barcelona, and, with the aſſiſtance of 
his wife, who then lived with him, had followed 
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the ſuttling trade all the time of the Spaniſh war; 
he ſpoke a little broken Engliſh and French and 
ſome other Janguages tolerably well, many of 
them much calier to be underſtood than his own. 


Our hero, his landlord, and landlady, under- 
ſtood the exerciſe of a prone of wine, full as well 
as the military one, and as the two laſt had been 
well trained up in the myſtery of ſoldiering, they 


N 5 
. 


ſuſpected our hero to have been one of that pro- 


feſſion; intimating now and then what ſums of 
money they had loſt by gentlemen of that ſort, 
otherwiſe in what a thriving condition they might 
have been; but this memorandum was made uſe 
of only when our hero had run a little too far in 
their debt; however, by bis paying pretty ho- 
neſtly, by the help of Bell's collections, and his 
own unwearied diligence in diſpoſing of the fruit 
of the vine, in which his landlord ſometimes 
ſhared, their friendſhip began to increaſe, eſpe- 
cially on his landlady's ſide, who was an excellent 
midwife at delivering a big-bellied bottle; and 
more remarkably ſo in the abſence of her good 
man ; the only appellation ſhe made uſe of to 
diſtinguiſh him from any one elſe, when ſhe was 
in a gocd humour; for at other times ſhe had as 
many different names for him as are to be found 
in a regimental muſter-roll ; names in the 
High German or Dutch language, very ſonorous 
and expreſhve, 


In this town there was an officer of the Wal- 
loon guards, who had lately come thither to re- 
| | cruit; 
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cruit ; Bell ſoon became acquainted with him, 
which was what our hero carcfully avoided, be- 
ing apprized that a great many of thoſe of- 
ficers were Iriſh, and by their means he might 
conſequently be brought into the Spaniſh ſer- 
vice again; ſo that it was with the utmoſt cau- 
tion that he ventured into the town at all, Bell 
making his daily collections in it, and ſome odd 
nights lying with our hero at the Dutchman's, 
eſpecially when he had an inclination to be a 
little more alert than ordinary, and could retire 
from public obſervation ; for of all the exceſſes 
committed in Spain, there is not one again! 
which there is a greater denunciation than pub- 
licly drinking too mugs whatever indulgence 
may be given to an infirmity of that nature in 


private. 


Though Bell's collections in the town, at 
the beginning, had been tolerably good, and 
our hero's not to be complained of in the 
ſuburbs, and the laſt fairly divided between 
Bell and him, there now appeared a con- 
ſiderable decreaſe on Beil's ſide; upon which 
our hero let him know at a diſtance, that he 
ſuſpected that he did not divide the ſpoil fairly 
with him, which he was made too ſenſible of, 
by being obliged to run ſo much in debt to his 
landlord; which hints the wine ſometimes raiſed 
into plainer indications of diſtruſt ; ſo that their 
attachments began to cool, Bell's viſits were 
leſs frequent, and his paternal affection viſibly 

| abated ; 
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abated; in ſhort, he ſeemed willing to diſbur- 
then himſelf of our hero. 


Upon which their landlord, who knew well 
enough how to make proper obſervations on ſuch 
as uſed his houſe, made a very learned ſpeech, 
with diviſions, ſubdiviſions, and inferences of 


great weight: firſt, as to our hero's ſecurity in 


regard to ſome debts of a little too long ſtanding: 
ſecondly, as to the great intimacy he heard there 
was between the Walloon officers and Bell: 
and thirdly, as to his giving any more credit ; 
concluding with a cautionary, and very natural 
inference, that very often ere, officers had 
moſt extraordinary views and intelligence; and 
that the great familiarity (as he was informed) 
between Bell and them, could not ariſe from any 
regard they could have for him, but rather to 
ſome diſcovery he might be prevailed on to make 
againſt our hero. 


This was an argument which had very 28 
. in it, and therefore he examined his 
landlord a little cloſer about it, at the ſame time 
letting him know, that his obligations to him 
were ſo great, eſpecially as to the hint he had 

iven him, and his * ſo juſt as to pay- 
ing him, that if Bell ſhould either leave him, or 
endeavour to betray him, yet he had wherewith 
to diſcharge the debts he owed him, which really 
he had, remaining out of the ſmuggler's contri- 
bution; and that his landlord might ſee that he 
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was in earneſt, he paid him down ſome part of 
his demand ; requeſting him to go immediately 
and make the beſt inquiry he could about Bell's 
behaviour, who had been at that time longer 
abſent from him than he ever remembered him 


to have been before. | 


A- 
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The diſcharging part of his arrears had its 
effect; for both his landlady and her good man 
marched directly into town on a party of 
obſervation ; and as they had almoſt a general 
and intimate acquaintance with ſoldiers of all 
ranks, they got information at the expence of a 
prone or two of wine and ſome ſnuff, the com- 
mon perquiſites of ſuch ſort of ſecret intelligence, 
that Bell had informed againſt him ; and that the 
officers only waited for an opportunity of taking 
him up on ſome other evidence, if poſſible, than 
Bell's, whoſe teſtimony againſt him, except in 
caſes of deſertion, would have been but conjectu- 
ral only. | 


_— 
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Upon their return home, they furniſhed him 
with this account; adding, that they had ſeen 
Bell, ſince they had left him, in company with 
one of the ſerjeants belonging to the recruiting 
officer, who afterwards inquired of them very 
— about the ſtranger that lodged at their 

ouſe, | 


This, without any annotations on it, was a 
ſufficient caution for our hero to change his 
lodgings ; which his landlord very honeſtly ad- 

7 | | viſed 
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viſed him to, aſſuring him, that he was informed 
by ſeveral of the ſoldiers, that-Bell had been fur- 
niſhed with liſting money on this occaſion, and, 
in his cups, unwarily diſcovered his intentions of 
delivering up his recruit to an Triſh officer, upon 
his return from a village not far diſtant from 


Villa nueva, where he had another ſerjeant re- 


cruiting. 


Our hero thanked him very kindly for his in- 


formation and advice, which he promiſed to fol- 


low the next morning, and accordingly, while | 


Bell was abſent, bundled up his baggage, which 
was ſmall enough, for a freſh incampment. 


Late in the evening his old friend, in com- 
pany with the very ſerjeant his landlord had told 
im of, came to the Dutchman's, very well 
freighted with wine, and, to all appearance, 
well diſpoſed to drink more : Bell introduced the 
ſerjeant to our hero as his old acquaintance; 
and, as an appellation of honour, the ſerjeant 
called Bell our hero's uncle, letting him know, 
how fondly he had expreſſed himſelf towards 
him, which he was ſure muſt be the only in- 
ducement he could have to follow ſuch an odd 
way of life ; well enough indeed for men of his 
uncle's age and venerable aſpect, but for him, 
who was a ſtreight, able, likely young fellow, it was 
loſing himſelf to all intents and purpoſes ; that it 
was time enough to be a ſort of a beggar when 
he could be fit for nothing elſe ; and God knows, 
what could a man make of ſuch a ridiculous em- 
ployment ? 


PTL GRIN 


ul ployment ? But in the army there were a thou- 


ſand chances; eſpecially for the Iriſh, handſome, 
clever ſellows, and remarkable for their bra- 
very.“ 


It was no difficult matter to ſee through theſe 
notable remarks, and'encomiums ; but the moſt 
complete part of the farce was, Bell's annota- 
tions on the ſerjeant's harangue ; he who, not 
long before, had preached ſo many excellent diſ- 
courſes on the divinity of his profeſſion, began 
now to change the ſyſtem of his doctrine; join- 
ing molt devoutly with his old acquaintance, 
« "That his way of life was the moſt inſignificant 
under the face of the ſun ; that his function was 
deſpiſed, on account of the many fallacies made 
uſe of in it; and that if heaven had thought 
proper to have inflicted any puniſhment on him 
tor his ſins, other than travelling about the 
world in the poor way he had done, it would 
have been a great inſtance of its mercy towards 
fo forlorn a wretch as he was; and though it 
was true, that the warfare of the ſoul was ſpiri- 
tually neceflary, yet that of the body was glo- 
rious ; and the honour ariſing from dying in the 
ſervice of one's country was much more to be 
withed for than the changes of climates, penury, 
diſtreſſes, and the fatiguing exerciſes of noctur- 
nal devotion at the ſhrines and monuments of 
ſaints and martyrs; and wiſhed moſt heartily that 
he had been a ſoldier inſtead of a pilgrim.” 


All 
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All which doctrine plainly aroſe from his 
having betrayed our hero to the Walloon of. 
ficer ; and conſequently put him on his guard, 
from diſputing the reaſonableneſs of it at that 
time, for fear the ſerjeant ſhould immediately ap- 
prehend him for a deſerter, but ſeemed rather to 
comply than otherwiſe; and accordingly drank 


health to the king of Spain, proſperity to the "4 
Walloon guards, and ſucceſs to all jolly Iriſ- 


men; and continued their loyalty and aftection 
till the ſerjeant found it abſolutely neceſſary to 
reel home to his quarters; but the old traitor 
was ſomething ſtouter, and after his companion 
had eloped, our hero was forced almoſt to ſuf- 
focate himſelf with a freſh ſupply of wine, be- 
fore he could get Bell in a proper attitude for 
parting with him; at laſt he tumbled fairly, and 
his landlord, who, as I ſaid before, was a Dutch- 
man, and well accuſtomed to theſe ſort of acci- 
dents, without any manner of ſurpriſe, aſſiſted 
in carrying him to his bed; where he was depo- 
ſited without the formality of being undreſſed. 


And that our hero might not have any delay, 


or interruption in his laſt offices of kindneſs to 


him, he ſettled his account with his landlord, as 
well for that night's entertainment (the burden 
of which fell entirely on him, on account of 
the indiſpoſition of his fellow-labourers) as the 
preceding ones, and paid him his demand ; and 
after a parting bottle, took his final leave of him ; 
telling him, he would go quite another way than 
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he really deſigned : but before he began his 
march, he went back to his room to take ſome 
little ſatisfaction of his uncle Bell, whom he 
found in a fine ſlumber, with all his harneſs and 
accoutrements on him; and ſo ſtrong was the 
opiate he had taken, that he had forgot even to 
diſpoſe of his leathern cape in the manner he 
had conſtantly done at other times. 


And all things being huſh and quiet, he had 
a fine opportunity of retalliating the favour his 
comrade intended him; one that knew into what 
ſervitude and miſery he muſt have brought our 
hero, had his unnatural deſigns ſucceeded ; one 
that, perhaps for the ſake of a dollar only, could 
find in his heart to betray even a ſuppoſed coun- 
tryman; ſo that our hero began his operations on 
him very mechanically: in the firſt place he ran- 


ſacked his breeches pockets, and . delivered 


them of as much caſh as he conſcientiouſly 
thought his dividend; and in the next place 
ſtripped him of ſuch of his religious materials 
as might be neceſſary for him, ſhould he at any 
time have grace enough to follow his employ- 
ment; and accordingly took out of his ſide- 
pocket his tin- box, in which were kept his 
credentials for being a pilgrim, and ſome other 
papers requiſite on that occaſion. 


In Spain it is cuſtomary, either in a paſſport, 
bill of health, or in any written licence for 
travelling, to deſcribe the perſon and features of 
him they are given to, in doing which no people 
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are more accurate or expreſſive than the Spani- 
ards ; and ſome of theſe fort of papers relative to 
Bell, had been preſerved in his tin-box, and ac- 
cordingly were ſecured by our hero. 


The next _ he employed himſelf in was 
weeding ſome of the cockle-ſhells, and little 
images of St. James, out of his bonnet ; he 
likewiſe took the liberty of decollating his pa- 
triarch's ſtaff : but that with which he was moſt 
careful to furniſh himſelf was his leathern cape, 
the contents of which he likewiſe divided, and 
about twelve o'clock at night took his laſt fare- 
wel of him ; leaving him mighty well compoſed, 
and clear of ſome part of the incumbrances of 
his money and religious equipage ; nor did he 
forget to ſecure what bread and meat had been 
collected the day before, and filled his own 
calabaſh with what wine was left in Bell's; the 
firſt inſtance perhaps of any thing of that kind 
being ſo long on draught, where ſuch cuſtomers 
were to be had. 


The laſt caution he made uſe of was to lock 
the door on him, and take away the key, though 
poſſibly he might not have ſtirred till noon the 
next day, at which time he might have exerciſed 
his lungs till he had died for want of reſpiration, 


without being heard by any one in the family, 


who were all at a conſiderable diſtance from h is 
dormitory, 


It 
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PFF ELL Ma 
It was very lucky for him that he was quar- 
tered without the walls of the town, otherwiſe 
he could never have left it by night, the gates 
being always. locked at that time; but being at 
full liberty for flight, he no ſooner had got clear 
of the houſes, but he ran as expeditiouſly as if 
Bell's ghoſt was in purſuit of him; and in that 
agility of body he continued all the remaining 
part of that night, now and then dropping a 
cockle-ſhell or two, and ſome of his little help- 
leſs St. James's, which in ſome time after he 
found were conſiderably decreaſed in weight and 
number, | 8 
The next day he ſlept in the vault of an old 
church- yard, in company with a great many 
peaceable carcaſes, without the terrible conſe- 
quences that attended his civility on another oc- 
caſion at Colnbrook. All the night following 
he travelled again, and ſo ſucceſſively for four 
nights, concealing, with great caution, every 


thing that had the look of a pilgrim's dreſs; 


though there was not the moſt abſolute occa- 


fion for it, on account of the ſoporiferous doſe 


the old fellow had taken, and the caution our 
hero had uſed to prevent his landlord's knowing 
what road he intended to take. 

At the end of the fourth day, he began to 
congratulate himſelf on his eſcape, and could 
not help ſmiling at the thoughts of his being 
pretty even with the recruiting pilgrim; who 
might have been ſafe in his money and utenſils, 
without the loſs of a ſingle ſhell, had he not 
firſt broke faith with him; and have failed 
quietly on his voyage to heaven, if his pilgrim's 
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compaſs could have been of ſervice to him in. 

the ſteerage. . 
And now thinking it high time to inquire 


into his booty, he ſat himſelf down very com- 


poſedly, and began to conſider what would be- 
come of Bell, in regard to his wanting the pa- 
pers in his tin-box, which was his greateſt lol, 
he being plentifully ſupplied with expedients to 
relieve himſelf in every other inſtance, by his 
ingenuity, and great depth of underſtanding in 
his trade: but at length, being ſatisfied, that 
no one would diſpute his authority on account 
of the venerableneſs of his beard and counte- 
nance, nor his profeſſion by the fragments which 
were, left with him of his dreſs, he moderated 
his concern for him; and ſumming up the whole 
evidence for and againſt himſelf, he determined 
to be at no further trouble about him, whatever 
he might be in regard to his effects. | 

Our hero's proportion of the temporalities 
contained in his breeches pockets, amounted to 
no more than eleven reals of plate, a pouch 
of tobacco with a ſhort braſs pipe in it, and a 
paper of ſnuff; and of his ſpiritualities, he por 
an old crucifix, a leathern bag full of relicks, 
and ſome looſe noſtrums that wanted more judg- 


ment than he had to explain them: but, to his 


great comfort, his leathern cape, for which he 
had, by inſtinct, ſo great a veneration, ſupplied 
him with about fifteen pounds, which as ſoon 
as he had counted, he carcfully concealed in 
the upper part of the cape of his cloak, in a 
piece of leather of the ſame ftze and form with 
that of Bell's , 
3 80 


So much money, and his being ſo well verſed 
in the trade it was got by, put our hero into- 
good plight; and he fancied the ſpirit of pil- 
rimage reſted on him, and ſo moſt. devoutly 
3 to follow it. 5 | 
For three weeks he had very little converſa- 
tion with any one, except by night; at which 
time he conſtantly made uſe of ſome. little re- 
mote houſes, where his education under Bell: 
furniſhed him with materials proper for ſuch as 
inhabited them; upon many of whom a mira- 
culous ſtory operated ſo ſtrongly, that he got 
his ſupper upon opening his mouth; and had it 
not been for his contempt of money, might 
ſometimes have had half their poſſeſſions before 
he ſhut it; an undeniable teſtimony of the power 
of ſuperſtition. 
After ſome time, he began to travel more 
publickly, and diſcover, gradually, the enſigns 
of his function: in the firſt place, he ſupplied 


| himſelf with a long ſtick, and fixing the carved 


head that formerly belonged to Bell's on it, 
from a plain, downrigh® honeſt piece of aſh, 
it was at once converted into a patriarch's ſtaff. 
Now and then he ſewed a cockle-ſhell in 
his bonnet, and ſome of his little innocent St. 
James's on the cape of his cloak, not think- 
ing it prudent to blaze out in all his dreſs at 
once: but alas! before he could make the pious 
uſes he deſigned of his calling, contrary to the old 
maxim, *< Pcena pede ſequitur claudo,” puniſh- 
ment follows with a lame foot, it was quick at 
his heels; for, in a few days, he loſt the cape 
of his cloak, and with it moſt or the money. 

| I 2 This 
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This misfortune was occaſioned by the influ- 
ence of much ſuch another ſoporiferous doſe, 
and by the ſame hands as that which was ad- 
miniſtred to his old comrade Bell, which laid 
him in a trance for four and twenty hours ; by 
which means he quite forgot his cape of main- 
tenance, his ſteward and purſe-bearer, the ever- 
to-be-lamented cape of his cloak ! and though 
he flew on the wings of hope and deſpair to the 
place of his repoſe, in ſearch for it, it was all 
to no purpoſe ; gone it was, and the loſs moſt 
inſupportable, had it not been that he had phi- 
loſophy enough to make it of ſome uſe to him- 
ſelf, by determining never afterwards to concern 
himſelf with any thing but what was directly 
his own; or, if he did, to take more care of 
Nor was the-toſs of the money his only mor- 
tification: the conſideration of the gloomy pro- 
ſpect he had of the many difficulties he muſt 
go through for want of ſuch a paſſport as the 
piece of furniture he loſſ would have been, quite 
diſconcerted him; but Heing trained up ſo lon 
in misfortunes, he was fully determined to pro- 
ceed on his pilgrimage, let the conſequences be 
what they would ; and fo, drefling himſelf in 
the remaining part of his furniture, and comb- 
ing his beard, which was then grown to ſome 
length, and contracting his countenance from 
its natural riſibility into a very unnatural de- 
mureneſs, he began his journey. 
He was at that time in a very proper part of 
the country for ſuch an undertaking, being in 


the mountains between France and Spain, * 
| e 


* 
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he could play at ſmall games only, having nei- 
ther wolf nor purgatory-diſh ; the laſt of which 
was probably left by Bell at the benedictine 
convent, to the brethren of which it was be- 
queathed as a legacy, where, poſſibly, by their 
natural propenſity to charity, his loſſes were 
afterwards in fome manner repaired, while our 
hero had no inſurance-office to apply to. 

However, though part of his implements 
were wanting, as to the ſanative ſcience in 
general, yet he undertook to cure fore eyes 
with ſome of the fame ingredients, and perhaps 
with as much ſucceſs as Bell had done; but 
more particularly children's eyes, with a com- 
poſition of ſorrel, brown ſugar, and ſome of 
his own ſpittle: though he has told me that 
thoſe ſort of diſtempers were generally heredi- 
tary, and required mercury more than any chy- 
mical preparation of his; for want of a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of which, their parents had en- 
tailed them on their children, the only fee- farm 
inheritance many of them had. © 

He kept as little company as he could with 
any perſons, except ſuch from whoſe dreſs and 
appearance he was in no danger of being diſco- 
vered, in regard to his being a pretender only 
to fo pious an order: and for their edification 
he was conſtantly giving ſome aſtoniſhing ac- 
counts or other, of the miracles and relicks he 
had ſeen, with a full and ample deſcription of 
countries and people, which neither the relater 
or any one elſe had ever heard of before; but 
more particularly of Ireland, and of th; great 
progreſs of the roman catholick religion there ; 
tor the ſake of which, hs the good of his ſoul, 
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he had taken on him the order of a pilgrim : 
by which he got as good entertainment, and 
b eg as much money as his predeceſſor had 

one; the natives of Spain in general, but 
more eſpecially in the remote parts of it, be- 
ing very credulous in matters of religion, and 
of conſequence eaſily impoſed on; ſo that he 
had not much trouble in convincing them of 
the neceſſity and peculiar merit of charity be- 
ſtowed on men of his function, who were living 
volumes of hiſtory, undoubted relaters of all 
that had been ſeen, and faithful evidences of 
what was to be believed. But as obſcure a 
part of the world as our hero was then in, yet 
he narrowly eſcaped with his life at a ſerenade 
in it, which is a very common entertainment 


in moſt parts of Spain; and is accounted a 


great performance, though the company that 
attend it make ſuch a ſort of figure as is repre- 
ſented in the immortal Hudibras, at Tulla's mu- 
ical entertainment by Crowdero. 

The chief on this occaſion accompanied by 
a great number of young men, with guittars, 


jews-trumps, caſtanets, and a ſmall pipe and 


tabor, either on a ſummer's night, or by moon- 
light in the winter, dances what they call a 
ſcaramouch; and the place made uſe of for this 
extraordinary piece of agility is under his mi- 
ſtreis's window; he at the ſame time ſinging, 
vr indeed howling, what in that country is 
called a Tonnodella, at the end of which his 
companions ſet up a ſhout, much like that of 
the L. rks at the beginning of a battle. 
This ſerenade was made in honour of one of 
the daughters of the men of the houſe where 
> | our 
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our hero lodged, who was the ſchool-maſter of 


the village; the principal perſon in the ſere- 
nade, was ſon to Tome perſon of credit in the 
neighbourhood, but'not being ſatisfied with ſhew- 
ing his dexterity without doors, he very haugh- 
tily demanded admiffion into the poor man's 
houſe : this was what his landlord would not 
upon any account aſſent to, though not alto- 
gether unreaſonable, as it rained very heavily ; 
but jealouſy, the evil genius of that nation, had 
bolted the door, and Don Ferdinando was to 
remain without, as wet as a piece of brown 
paper would have been on the like occaſion, 
and much of the ſame colour: at length 
the door was burſt open, and the poor man 
ſtabbed with a poniard ; which infallibly would 
have been our hero's lot, had not ſome of the 
ſerenaders obſerved his pilgrim's dreſs ; though 
to initiate him into his ſpiritual warfare, he got 
a conſiderable beating, before his accoutrements 
made their appearance, notwithſtanding he de- 
ſerved an earlier protection from them, on ac- 
count of the ſanctified uſes he intended apply- 
ing them to; however, upon a proper view, a 
{tri&t charge was given that he ſhould not be 
moleſted any more. The poor man died be- 
fore morning, to our hero's great concern, on 
account of his diſtreſſed family, as well as the 
civility he had received from him; and to ſig- 
nify his zeal for his recovery, he prayed moſt 
heartily for him while alive, and for his de- 
parted ſoul afterwards, in conjunction with the 
prieſt, who had given him extreme unction; 
and the more ſo on remembering how nar- 
rowly he had eſcaped: the ſame fate, not with- 

| 4 out 
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out ſome marks which did not belong to kis 
function. | 9 rcp he joe 25 
The eſcape of the murderer, and the ſanction 
he got in the pariſh church, which was near the 
houſe where the fat was committed, gave our 
hero an unalterable averſion to all allowances 
of that nature; which ſhew, that the com- 
mands of God, in regard to that moſt heindus 
crime, were leſs obſerved than the innovations 
of men; and the reflection on ſuch an inſtance 
of cruelty, made him determine to leave fo 
lawleſs and inhuman a part of the world, and 
not to be concerned in haſte again in ſuch a 
piece of gallantry; a more minute deſcription of 
which, will probably not be unacceptable to the 
reader, | | | | ; 2 
The chief perſon in the ſerenade was a long- 
ſided fellow, with lank hair reaching down to 
the waiſt- band of his breeches : he wore a linen 
cap on his head made in the form of a bee- 
hive, turned up in the front with a piece of 
red ſilk, with a plume of feathers on the top of 
it: he had no other cloaths on than a jacket 
and breeches, the laſt in the ſhape of a pair of 
trouzers, with his ſtockings, which were red, 
tied below his knees with a large bunch of 
ribbands, and a pair of pumps on as thin as if 
they had been made of parchment, to each of 
which were fixed a pair of ſmall wings, the re- 
preſentatives, it is preſumed, of thoſe of Mer- 
cury; and, to conceal a countenance, which in 
truth ought never to have been expoſed, he had 
2 maſk on, with a noſe and mouth about ſix 
inches long and wide, little inferior to thoſe na- 
ture had moſt munificently beſtowed on him. 


The 
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The fellow, who played on the guittar, held 
in his hand a Jong pole, at 'the end of which 
was fixed a fox's tail, and whenever the princi- 
pal-was taken with an extraordinary agitation for 
dancing, the muſick-maſter made a circle with 
his pole, and the dancer firſt ſtretching out one 
leg and then the other, with the ſame ſort of 
ſolemnity, as it is handed down by undeniable 
authority, lions have done on being let 'out of 
their cages, he began his movements ; in which 
he continued capering, leaping and hallooing, 
till, for want of breath, he could proceed no 
farther ; the tabor, pipe, caſtanets and guittar 
making all the while a concert of all the diſſo- 
nants in muſick, and not one\ of the ſpectators 
but at the ſame time was friſking and exerciſing 
his body, in the ſame manner as 1s related of 
perſons under cure for a Tarantula ; and to give 
a finiſhing period to the whole, the face of the 
perſon who played on the caſtanets was blacken- 
ed, on purpoſe, one would imagine, to. ſhew 
that the devil underſtood that ſort of muſick in 
former times; which indeed none but ſuch as 
had received their inſtructions from a maſter of 
that ſort could do at that famous interlude, or 
any other of the ſame nature ſince. | 
From this extraordinary country and enter- 
tainment our hero travelled till he came into a 
little town, in. which, by its appearance, he did 
not expect to meet with either guard or ſol- 
dier; but as ſoon as he had got within it, he was 
challenged by a man who looked more like one 
| that was mad than a centinel: he was in his 
wajſteoat, under which was a ragged coarſe ſhirt, 


his open-knee'd breeches reached quite down to 
| ' © | 1 
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the middle of his legs, which were -otherwiſe 
bure; and, inſtead of ſhoes, he had on a pair of 
hempen fanddals : his hair was platted in two di- 
viſions, and his head covered with a broad-brim- 
med borinet, on the left ſide of which was ſew⸗ 
ed a large tuft of red feathers; his whiſkers 
were curled half way up his noſe, and ſo plai- 
ſtered with ſnuff chat it was impoſſible to diſtin- 
— his noſtrils, and in his hand he had a long 
ado ready drawn : but to alleviate the terror 
fach an appearance muft put all ſtrange and 
unwary ſpectators into, he placed a jews-trump 
between his teeth, on which he played moſt 
melodiouſſy; and our hero having ſome hopes 
from ſo arch and pacific a part of his appearance, 
ſtept up very courageouſly to him, upon which 
he collected himſelf at once into the poſture of 
a knight-errant, and withdrawing the muſical 
inſtrument from his mouth, he gave a twiſt to 
his muſtachoes, and very ſternly demanded from 
whence he came, and where he was going. 
But however terrible moſt part of the fellows 
aſpect was, our hero was by no means willing 
to give up the reſpect and regard he had fo often 
experienced by his function; and fo, with as 
little concern, and as much diſdain as he could 
muſter up, he told him, "That he was a pil- 
rim, and according to his office was travelling 
about the world for the inſtruction and benefit of 
mankind in general, but more particularly for 
thoſe of his profeffion ; and let him know, that 
he and they differed only in the denomination of 
their functions, our hero's being a ſpiritual war- 
fare, and their's a temporal one;“ being ve 
willing to enter into a diſcourſe with him, tho 
. offici- 


| officioufly enough, on any ſubject that might re- 
1 duce him to ſhew ſome ſort of reſpect to the 


li appearance he made. N 1 

* But all his rhetorick was loſt, and had no 
* more effect on his ſavage inattention, than if it 
- had been applied to the wind; but, giving a 
3 flouriſh with his ſpado, and a toſs with his 
of head, he peremptorily demanded our hero's paſſ- 
S port and bill of health; which, as it was a con- 
T ſiderable time ſince he had left Bell, and no cre- 
! dentials having from that time been demanded of 
> FE him, he had quite forgot the neceflity he was 
t under of having them renewed : but now, be- 
= | ing terrified into a proper recollection, he ap- 
(= prehended inevitable ruin, unleſs he could, by 
[= ſome means or other, impoſe on the credulity of 
| 8] the fellow who appeared as a centinel ; the odd- 


neſs and poverty of whoſe dreſs and figure gave 
him ſome hopes that he ſhould ſucceed; fo that 
as a ſupplement to his former converſation with 
him, he added, That men of his profeſſion 
were not obliged to comply with formalities of 
any ſort; nor was it ever known, that any per- 
ion who' had 'taken a religious habit on him, 
was to be called to an -account where or to 
whom he was going; for that the veſtment of a 
pilgrim was his paſſport to every corner of this 
troubleſome world, and hereafter his credentials 
for being admitted into a much better; and as 
to bills of health, they might, in general, be a 
preſervative againſt infections, but that it was 
never heard, that any one of his profeſſion ei- 
ther received or communicated any thing of that 
ſort ; - but, on the contrary, have often had 
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the power of healing the ſick, and ſometimes 
raiſing the dead.” cute Ip 
Our hero was no more a gainer by the codi- 
cil of his arguments, than he was by the begin- 
ning; and to put an end to all his rhetoric, 
the fellow told him very blufly, That he was 
one of the militia-guard, and muſt and would 
be obeyed ; and that he ſhould go directly with 
him to the alcadee, or governor, who he ſaid 
was the captain of the guard which he belonged 
to. | | 
At laſt our hero. offered him his prayers, and 
what he thought full as ſubſtantial for ſo poor a 
wretch, ſome money; and, as an aſluager, 
drank now and then to him out of his calabaſh, 
but all to no purpoſe ; for, after the third go- 
down, he began to be moroſe and ſurly to the 
laſt degree; and in return for all the prayers, 
money, benedictions and wine that were beſtow- 
ed on him, curſed and ſwore in a moſt uncatho- 
lick manner, that he would not wait a moment 
longer ; ſo that he was obliged, very unwilling- 
ly, to have his attendance to the guard-room; 


where our hero obſerved, they were all in the 


fame uniform, particularly as to the feathers in 
their caps; and ſuch a figure they made with 
a tabor and pipe inſtead of a drum, a. few old 


match-lock guns, and ſome ruſty ſpado's,. as 


were hardly to be found among the remoteit 
Indians, of es 
Their language was a mere jargon; between 
Spaniſh and French; however, notwithſtanding 
thoſe appearances of ignorance and poverty, 
their inquiry went on very ſtrictly about omg 
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hero, and were all unanimous, upon their com- 
rade's relating what application and offers he 
had made to him, that there muſt be ſome my- 
ſtery in what he had ſaid and done; and accord- 
— 4 after his lodgment ſome little time with 
them, he was exhibited to the governor, who 
was much of the ſame complexion with them- 
ſelves, but diſtinguiſhably their ſuperior in hav= 
ing a coat and cloak on, with a linen ruff about 
his neck, and a band of the ſame, paſted on a 


| ſquare piece of band-box, with a pair of the 


moſt terrible whiſkers that ever ſat in judgment. 
The alcadee made no other inquiries, or put 
himſelf to any other trouble more than demand- 


Ing his bill of health, which he not being able 


to produce, orders were given, that he ſhould 
be ſent directly under a guard of his raggamuffins, 
to a town at about a league's diſtance, called 


Olite, where there was a governor and a regular 


guard; and the reaſon of his being ſent thither 

with ſuch expedition, and without further que- 
ſtions, was, that his honour had no power to 
capitulate on ſuch occaſions, nor authority to 
act any otherwiſe than as an officer to intercept 
ſuch as were ſuſpected to be illicit travellers, on 
account of the plague; and thoſe he was to 
tranſmit forthwith to the governor, before whom 


our hero was brought on that occaſion. 


On his road to Olite he was under moſt in- 
ſupportable dejection, arraigning Bell's baſeneſs 
and infidelity, which were the occaſion of his 


reſort to ſuch a dreſs and way of life; and hear- 
tily wiſhing to have been diveſted of his robes, 
which he would moſt thankfully have exchang- 


ed for the pooreft ſuit of regimentals, in the 
: worſt 
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worlt of ſervices : at laſt, quite ſtupified at the 
conſequences of ihis being detected as an im- 
poſtor, he was brought by this ſurprizing re- 
tinue to Olite, and by them delivered over to 
the guard at the entrance of the town, and 
from thence ſent with a file of muſqueteers to 
the main- guard about noon; where he found the 
officer and the reſt of the men, except ſuch as 
were centinels, aſleep ; it being cuſtomary in 
Spain to take a nap at that time of the day: a 
ſoon as the ſerjeant and the reſt of the ward 
had opened their eyes, there was a general in- 
ſpection made of our hero, all waiting till the 
ſerjeant had made his inquiries, which he did 
with ſurprizing exactneſs, but ſeemed to be at a 
great loſs to know on what account a perſon in 
his dreſs could be taken into cuſtody ; and being 
a very old man, and not a little ſuperſtitious, he 
ſeemed to uſe his priſoner with an uncommon 
reſpect and awe, which is generally the conſe- 
quence. of ſuch a failing. 

As to the reſt of the guard, our hero had 
ſomething elſe to think of, than to anſwer the 
impertinent queſtions they had to aſk; and re- 
fuſing to give them any reply at all, the ſerjeant 
marched off with him to his — with whom 
he had a great deal of diſcourſe, eſpecially in 
regard to his travels, which he managed for his 
own benefit as well as he then was able; though 
his politicks were truly at a very low ebb. 

The officer told him, that he was brought 
priſoner thither for travelling without a bill of 
health, which he aſſured him was a very bad 
circumſtance ; and ſeemed particularly inquiſitive 
how. long he had 25 a pilgrim; but, * 


* ve 
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he was unacquainted with the-ceremonies which 
are performed previous to an admiſſion into that 
order, by his not inquiring for his eredentials or 
paſſport from St. Jago; things, which to his ut- 
ter confuſion, were ſoon to be inſpected by much 
abler-examinators. | 

After the officer had finiſhed his diſcourſe with 
him, he was remanded to the guard-room, 
where a great croud of people were waiting to 
take a ſecond view of him, the account of his 
being an impoſtor having taken wind. He 
over-heard many of them whiſpering, that they 
believed he was a cheat; the moſt ſhocking ap- 
' pellation they could have beſtowed on him: at 
length the officer ordered a ſerjeant with a file of 
fix men to march with him to the governor, 
our hero being placed in the centre of them with 
their bayonets fixed ; where he walked conform- 
ably to the natural gravity of that nation on ſuch 
unfortunate occaſions, though with much more 
confuſion ; neither prayer, cure, or miracle be- 
ing then of force to relieve him. He had as 
perfect a repreſentation of the inquiſition as if 
he had heard the ſentente of Auto del Fe read 
againſt him, and ſuſpected every one he met with 
in orders, to be the inquiſitor-general ; and 
would willingly have commuted for a chain and 
pair of oars on board one of his moſt catholick 
majeſty's gallies for life, rather than have ſtood 
a trial of ſuch terrible conſequences. | 

At laſt he arrived, ſelf- condemned, at his 
excellency's, where after waiting ſome time be- 
low ſtairs, he was ordered up into a large room; 
in which the firſt thing that preſented itſelf to his 
View Was a tawny fellow, with eyes of an 3 
= | ri 
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rid intuitive ſquint, almoſt ſunk into his head; 
he had a large band on, and was ſitting, with 
— 1 ink and paper, before him, ready for en- 
groſſing examinations, confeſſions, and croſs- 
examinations, with all and fingular their appur- 
tenances, and made juſt ſuch a figure as the in- 
ee, Whaccum is related to have done, dif- 
ering only in this, that the firſt was to record 
the fortune of our hero's life, and the other on- 
ly what might be the iſſue of a love- fit. 

Then it was that the great capacity of Mor- 
gan, formerly his fellow-clerk, came into his 
mind, who had been a proctor of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal court, as well as a ſollicitor in all other ſort 
of cauſes; he remembered how dexterous his 
companion had been at a libel, how keen at an 
anſwer, how cloſe he would flick to a replica- 
tion, how deeply he had been read in matters 
peremptory and exceptive, and how, above all 
men of the profeflion, he had the irreſiſtible 
power of obtaining or refuting an interlocutory 
or definitive ſentence. But alas! all his abi- 
ities could then be of no ſervice to him; he 
had no court of appeal to award off his nee, 
nor court of delegates to reverſe it. 

Thus ſtationed, and almoſt ready to ſink into 
the earth, ſtood our hero; to whom that devil 
of an amanuenGs never once opened his mouth, 

but viewed him with fo penetrating and oblique 
a caſt, that he was ſure he was to be condemned 
on ſight ; to prevent which, he had. juſt begun to 
make his defence, when, on a ſudden, his ex- 
cellency the governor, and his retinue made 
their appearance, ſuch a one as the moſt inno- 


cent perſon could hardly abide, much leſs one 
whoſe 
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whoſe tranfgreflions ſtared him full in the 


face. E 
The whole tribunal conſiſted of about eight 


rſons, all of them, except the governor and 
his ill-favoured regiſter, in clergymens habits: 
his judges being ſeated in their proper order, he, 
the poor unhappy culprit, made his dejected 
appearance; and probably the governor having 
been previouſly acquainted with the charge a- 

ainſt him, without any queſtions, ordered his 
pockets to be ſearched; and the ſoldier, to whom 
that office was allotted, did it very judiciouſſy; 


for obſerving him to be in the utmoſt confu- 


fion, he not only took out of his pockets his 
old friend Bell's tin-box, but all the caſh ous 
hero had, with ſo much induſtry, got together ; 
and without heſitation, and doubtleſs with. as 
little remorſe as it was acquired, detained the 
ſum total, as his perquiſite ; whiſpering, at the 
ſame time he was making him a bankrupt, 
„Not to be caſt down; for that the gentlemen 
in whoſe preſence he was, were the moſt chari- 
table chriſtians in the world; and that what 
little trifles he had ſecured, beſides the tin-box, 
ſhould be ſafely depoſited for his uſe; though 
he never heard any thing afterwards of them, 
nor had he the thought or reſolution of com- 
plaining; which he forgot to do, on account of 
the circumſtances he was then under. 

As ſoon as he was delivered of the burthen of 


his money, the governor ordered the papers to 


be taken out of his tin-box, which by the help 
of a moſt unwarrantable pair of ſpectacles, he 
read very carefully; and after he had peruſed 


them as long as he thought convenient, ordered 
them 
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them to be delivered to the ſcribe ; who, though 
our hero complained of his taciturnity at their 
firſt interview, proclaimed the unfortunate con- 
tents of them, with as much ſtrength of lungs, 


and as audible a voice as if he had been the | 


town-cryer. 

While the papers were reading, our hero ob- 
ſerved the governor fixing his eyes, in a very 
particular manner, on him, at the end of ſeve- 
ral of the ſentences, eſpecially when the ama- 
nuenſis came to the deſcriptive part of the perſon 
mentioned in the paſſports. . 

All the papers being diſtinctly read, the go- 
vernor roſe up in an hurry, and twiſting his 
whiſkers, with as much e ee as if ſome 
one had plucked them, demanded if he had any 
other paſſports or bills of health, under ſome 


terrible appellations which he could not per- 


fectly underſtand. Our hero told him (though 
he was ſcarce able to ſay ſo much) * That he 
did not know it was neceſſary for men of his 
profefſion to carry them always about; and that 


he hoped his excellency's natural propenſity to 


goodneſs and charity, which he was informed 
were very extenſive, would not ſuffer him to 
exerciſe his power on a poor unhappy ſtranger, 
the omiſſion -of -whoſe __ was occaſtoned 
through ignorance only; and humbly intreated 
the reſt of the venerable ſociety, if that was the 
ſubſtance of his crime, which ſurely it muſt, 
that they would intercede with his - excellency 


in his behalf. He was going on with his The- 


torical interceſſion, when at once he was or- 
dered a peremptory and dogmatical ſilence: and 
J have heard him ſay, it was the moſt profound 


one 
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one he was ever in before or ſince; and being 
thus metamorphoſed into a mute, the governor 
aſked him in a gibing manner, and with the 
ſtile and title of Seignior Pelegrino, How 
many years old may you be? Our hero an- 
ſwered, about thirty; Then, ſays he, you 
are now much younger than you was twenty 
years ago; and your beard has changed its 
colour in a moſt unnatural manner; for I find 
by the deſcription in the papers you carried 
about, that it was long ſince grey; you have 
ſhrunk ſtrangely too in your height, and are 
very near a foot ſhorter than you was, nor can 
I perceive any mole in your cheek ; which 
was one of the deſcriptions of Bell in his paſſ- 
port; and with the reft, was exactly true; for 
Bell was conſiderably more than ſix feet high, 
and had a large, hairy mole on his left cheek, 
with a long, grey beard; the mirrour of his 
emiſſion, | 

At theſe queſtions and obſervations our hero 
was ftruck ſpeechleſs, and he thought the fire 
of the inquiſition had taken hold of his coat; 
and ſo was neither able to anſwer, confeſs, or 
deny, all, or any thing in the charge exhibited 
againſt him: upon which the governor, in a 
moſt violent heat and paſſion, called him im- 


poſtor, thief, Jew and heretic ; to the confir- 


mation of which terrible ſentences, he. obſerved, 
one of the eccleſiaſtics irritated him moſt fer- 
vently; the firſt of that order, who had nat 
been, on his application, at ſome time or other, 
inſtrumental in ſerving him. 13885 

At the end of theſe anathemas, far worſe 
than all the eccleſiaſtical denunciations * or 
| ince 
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Ence the reign of king Henry the eighth, the 


ferjeant was ordered to convey our hero to gaol; 

and accordingly, through the flouts, kicks, 

cuffs, and plucks of his beard, by half the 

rabble that followed him from the governor's, 

he was hurried into a dungeon; which, accord- 

ing to our hero's deſcription of it, was the moſt 

diſmal, upon, or under the earth: it had a 

ſmall crevice only in it, through which he could 

but barely diſtinguiſh the day from the night ; 
what he had to lie on was an handful of chop- 

ped ſtraw, full of all forts of vermin ; and the 

floor on which it lay, was wet and dirty, and a 

perfect burrow of rats; in which he had not 

been locked up by the turnkey above an hour, 
when the gaoler, whoſe face had the breach of 
all the commandments in it, came down to him, 
and uſhering his turnkey in with a pair of fet- 
ters, at his ſervice, of fo great a weight that the 

fellow could hardly lift them, ſwore a thouſand 

oaths, ' that he ought to have one on every 

limb; at the ſame time telling him, he was ſure, 
by his looks, he was ſuch a poor villain, that 
he had not wherewith to lighten. them: and 

certainly there muſt have been a little fore- 
knowledge mixed with his cruelty ; for the ſol- 
dier who had ſearched him, did not leave him 
even Beliſarius's requeſt, an obolum. 
Our hero underſtood the gaoler's meaning 
well enough, and accordingly ſtripped off his 
cloak, and, with great reſignation, laid it at 
his feet: his cloak, poor indeed ! diveſted of its 
cockle-ſhells and little images; which, doubt- 
leſs, with the tin-box, were ſecured at the go- 
vernor's, for evidences againſt him, at —— 
her 
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charitable as to bring him to drink. 
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other time: and though it was all the cover he 


had, inſtead of blankets, the remorſeleſs villain 


took it away; and the turnkey followed his 
example, by ſnatching off his bonnet; for which 
he got no conſideration, unleſs the cloak pre- 
vailed on the gaoler not to add more weight to 
thoſe he had Heady ee 

He was almoſt ſtarved to death in a few. 
days; being abſolutely neglected, even as to 
bread and water, quite bereft of all converſa- 
tion, and without the leaſt appearance of ſuch 
brotherly aſſiſtance as he formerly received from 
his fellow-companion in the ſtocks at St. Jago; 
which, and the want of company, put him in 
mind of the truth of a line he had often re- 
peated to his maſter, Solamen eſt miſeris ſocios 
habuiſſe doloris; i. e. It is comfortable to 
have a companion in misfortunes.” Such was 
the miſery of his condition, that to preſerve 
himſelf as well as he could from the intole- 
Table puniſhment of muſketoes and bugs, he 
was obliged, in order to keep them from fet- 
tling on him, to walk, though in irons, almoſt 
the whole night about the dungeon ; and when 
he was ſo tired that he was forced to lie down, 
he covered his hands and face with his waiſt- 


coat, and plaſtered his legs with clay, mixed 


with the water which they were ſometimes fo 


In this condition he continued about a month, 
crying daily at. the crevice in the wall, as loud 
as he could, for Charity to a poor ſtranger, 
good, compaſſionate chriſtians, take pity on a 
friendleſs, hopeleſs, helpleſs foreigner. © Great 


numbers came in deriſion to the crevice, and 
ſpit 


| 
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ſpit tobacco through it into his face, telling 


him, they hoped ſoon to ſee him burned by an 


order from the inquiſition; a word in which 
was included all the horrors of miſery; and 
what ſtill: inhanced his affliction was, that the 
cauſe of his being ſent to gaol was the ve 

reaſon why no ſort of people would extend their 
charity, or ſhew, the leaſt compaſſion for him; 


upon which account, he was really brought to 


his-prayers, without making a trafficking, ufe of 
them; and how little regard ſoever he might 
have ſhewed to.the repreſentatives of St. James, 
he would have been very, glad to have had him 


really a tutelar ſaint then: in ſhort, his diſtreſs 


was ſo exquiſitely great, that a perfect and in- 
tire deſcription of it, wou'd ſhock an heart of 
the moſt relentleſs compoſition; yet he was ſo 
employed in thinking, what method he ſhould. 
take to acquit himſelf, and what excuſe he 
ſhould frame for aſſuming the garb of a pilgrim, 


that he did not immediately feel all the weight | 


of ſuch a confinement ; for, in the utmoſt di- 
ſtreſs, either for want of bread or ſleep, his 
imaginations were imployed in his defence ; and 
though he was under no great apprehenſions 
that the manner of his getting the pilgrim's 
credentials could be diſcovered, yet it was an 
inexpreſſible concern to him, that he did not 
know how to make it appear, that he had any 


right to the uſe of them at all. 


At length he determined to plead, that the 
old man deſcribed. by the papers in the tin-box, 
was his uncle; but that dying lately on his 


travels, and he having accompanied him with 


an intent to take upon him the lame religious 
order, 
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order, had poſſeſſed himſelf. of what belonged 
to him, as was. the cuſtom in his country, on 
being the next relation to the deceaſed ; and 
among the reſt of his effects, his habit and pa- 
pers; and thought that of conſequence he had 
a right to make the ſame uſe of them as his 
uncle had formerly done.. 
In about a month's time, upon our hero's 
bawling out of the crevice of the wall louder 
than uſual, that he was dying, and wanted a 
confeſſor to diſburthen his conſcience to, a prieſt, 
who was accidentally paſſing by, came to the 
gaol, and aſking who it was that aſked fo earneſtly 
or confeſſion, our hero made anſwer that he was 
the perſon, and humbly implored his reverence 
to aſſiſt him in the laſt moments of his life; 
which, though it was an office. undoubtedly of 
the utmoſt conſequence, he could not aſk him 
to perform, in a place fo very miſerable as that 
in which he was ending his life; and begged. of 
him, to prevent all interruption in his ghoſtly 
advice, that he would order him, for ſome few 
minutes, into ſome other part of the goal, 
where he might, with ſafety to his reverence's 
health, confeſs the ſins of his paſt life: the 
reaſon for his more than ordinarily preſſing this 
favour was, that the prieſt's having a full view 
of the horrid condition he was in; which he 
could not have had in the-dungeon, might more 
effectually move him to compaſſion. 5 
His father-confeſſor complied with his re- 
queſt; and accordingly, the gaoler, whoſe face 
he had not ſeen from the time he took away 
his cloak, by his orders, brought him up ſtairs 
into an apartment, where was ſeated a vene- 
| | 3 _ 
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general had a great regard for.' 
The prieſt who ſeemed to be much affected 


Table old prieſt, who, by his dreſs, he gueſſed 
to be of a ſuperior order ; and who, clapping on 
his-ſpeCtacles, took a very diſtin view of him; 
and, by his now and then giving a figh, diſ- 
covered, that he was a 4 ſhocked at the 
wretched figure he ard bidding the cani- 
bal of a gaoler withdraw, he ſhut the door; 
and then aſked our hero, in a tone and words, 
expreſſive of great humanity, what it was he 
wanted with him. | TT 
Upon which he repreſented his caſe to him 
as 8 as he poſſibly could, letting him 
know, That the perſon who implored this 
laſt part of his office from him, was the moſt 
unhappy creature on earth; one that was not 
only immerſed in too many real crimes, but lay 


under the terrible imputation of an impoſtor, in 


regard to a profeſſion and habit, mankind in 


with this part of the ſtory, told him, That 
he came in charity to his ſoul, to do the moſt 
ſalutary part of his office; and was willing to 
receive the confeſſion of every one that peni- 
tently and devoutly defired to make it; but 
that he apprehended, that the crime he was 
charged with (which the goaler had informed 
him of) was in its nature ſo heinous, that it 
would require the moſt candid and open con- 
feſſion; and from the reſult of it, poſſibly a 


longer time than he imagined for abſolution : 


a crime of which if he was really guilty, was 


of the moſt dangerous and deſtructive conſe- 


quence, by impoſing on the credulity of well- 
diſpoſed chriſtians ; and, without authority mak- 
2 | | ing 
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ing an unwarrantable uſe of a calling, ſacred to 
ſuch perſons only as had by faſting and prayer, 


or other meritorious acts of devotion, obtained 


the power and gifts belonging to it; and who 
had the privilege and advantage appropriated to 


them, of viewing and relating things worthy of 


the admiration of the whole chriſtian world. 
Though this part of the prieſt's doctrine was 


laid down with great force and emphaſis, it was 


neither the kind of doctrine, nor aſſiſtance our 
hero wanted; but his intention was to counter- 
feit himſelf to be in ſuch a deſperate condition, 
as would not only require confeſſion, but on one 
well-concerted, to get abſolution both from the 
prieſt and governor; and in reality he had no 
occaſion for uſing any fallacy at all, for being 
quite ſpent with faſting, and ſo long cloſe con- 
fined, the open air had ſuch an effect on him, 
that within a few moments after their converſa- 
tion was ended, he fell down as if he was dead 
in reality. | 

The prieſt ſat by him till he recovered a little, 
and then telling him that he believed his time 
in this world was but ſhort, and ordering the 
room to be cleared of the ſpectators who came 
in while he was in the fit, bad him proceed to 
his confeſſion; to the execution of which pious 
command he was by no means a ſtranger ; and 
relying upon the inſtructions he had long be- 
fore learned on that occaſion, he began to re- 
count ſuch offences as he thought were not 
of too large a ſize; as, ſome little tranſient 
amours, tbo much flexibility to mirth and good 
company, gaming, the root of covetouſneſs, and 


the unprofitable fin of ſwearing ; beſides a long 
Ee ve 
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detail of omiſſions; particularly the neglect of 
devotion, and too often, a difregard to men of 
his exalted order and piety; with theſe he 
blended ſome ou acts he ought to have done, 
eſpecially thoſe of charity; not forgetting the 
merit of his being a true catholick apoſtolick 
Roman; but of all the accuſations in the infa- 
mous calendar of offences, he had been in- 
ſtructed not to ſaddle himſelf with any one that 
demanded reſtitution; a fund of expiation that 
the poorer fort of delinquents are feldom ac- 
quainted with: but our hero took care to be 
very particular in that part of his confeffion 
which related to the manner and occaſion of 
his becoming a pilgrim; which was exactly 
_ conformable to the defence he had invented in 
the gaol, and has been already related; with 
the additional information only, that he was 
ſo much in awe of the governor, and in ſuch 
dread of his anger, that he was quite incapable 
of repreſenting his cafe to him properly, which 
he humbly begged the prieſt to acquaint his 
excellency with; eſpecially as he could not But 
out of charity give credit to a confeſſion made 
at ſuch a time, and in ſuch circumſtances. 
Upon the concluſion of this harangue and 
requeſt, our hero (having learned the azt of 
phyſiognomy) looked very ſharply at his father- 
confeſſor, to obſerve if there was any alteration 
in his countenance, from whence he might col- 
Jet, whether his confeſhon would be of any 
ſervice to him or not ; 'which he was ſoon con- 
vinced it would ; for the good old father appre- 
Hending that he had not long to live, and 
thinking his circumſtances and appearance P 
| S 
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be of ſo extraordinary a nature, called the gaoler 
to him, and ordered him to be taken care of 
in ſome better way than he had before been, 
till he heard from or ſaw him again; and ob- 
ſerved, that at the ſame time, he furniſhed the 
gaoler with ſome money: but before he left 
him, he re-examined him, in regard to the pik- 
grim's credentials and habit; which was an in- 
quiry our hero would very readily haye diſ- 
penſed with. He put very ſharp queſtions to 
him, eſpecially as to the want of his paſſport 
and bill of health, which he had not made 
any part of his confeſſion, telling him, it 
was hardly probable, that he did not know, or 
that he could forget the neceſſity he muſt be 
under for them; eſpecially as it was impoſſi- 
ble but that he muſt have been acquainted with 
what uſe they had been to his uncle; and 
although he had no information of the plague's 
being in France, yet he could not be ignorant, 
how neceſſary it was to have a paſſport for tra- 
velling, at any time, twenty leagues only.” 

In anſwer to which our hero told him, he 
had not been long -enough with the good man, 
his uncle, to be privy to his tranſactions ; and 
that whenever he applied for any thing, rela- 
ting either to his -order, method of travelling, 
admiſſion into convents, or came before any 
magiſtrate, he was not ſuffered to be preſent 
at ſuch interview; ſo that of courſe he muſt 
be a ſtranger to the conſequences ; and re- 
peated his infinuations, that it was through ig- 
norance only by which he had been brought 
into ſuch an unhappy dilemma ; complaining 
bitterly of the hardſhips with which he had been 

x K 2 treated, 
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treated, and with more warmth than he began 
his complaints at firſt ; depending a good deal 
on the charitable diſpoſition of the perſon he was 
converſing with. 5 Ja 

He then begged to be ſupplied with pen, ink 
and paper, in order to ſet forth the ſtate of his 
caſe in Latin; letting the prieſt know, that he 
had been educated, he once hoped, for far bet- 
ter purpoſes than thoſe that at preſent repreſented 
themſelves to him. | 

This weighed greatly with him; and that he 
might know whether he was able to make a 
proper uſe of his writing uteniils, he began to 
converſe with him in | bp a converſation, 
which had not our hero been indifferently well 
accuſtomed to in their pronunciation, he muſt 
have been at a loſs to have carried on; but from 
thence-forward they continued chiefly in that 
dialect: in which our hero moſt carefully re- 
preſented to him, that he had left his country 
on account of his religion, and that inſtead of 
the troubles he had met with, he hoped to have 
had a full enjoyment of it in Spain: this kind 
of information ſeemed to affect him to a very 
great degree, and with a very fatherly counte- 
nance, he deſired our hero not to be dejected ; 
and going away, promiſed to be with him in 
two or three days again. 

It is very true, at this time, he poliſhed the 
little rhetoric his maſter. had taught. him, as 
bright as he could ; and upon this trying emer- 
gency, uſed all the fineſſe and art he was maſter 
of, and profeſſed ſo much innocence to bring 
the father-confeſſor to a temper of mind proper 


on ſuch an occaſion, that it may be queſtioned, 
| whether 
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whether a jeſuit emiſſary could have laid his 
erſuaſions more attractively together, or have 
uſed ſtronger arguments for conviction. . 

And here poſſibly objections will be raiſed 
againſt the ſtratagems he made uſe of, and the 
method he proceeded in, to deceive one of ſo 
humane a diſpoſition as the good old prieſt was; 
but if ſuch as are of that opinion would but 
confider the condition he was in, the impriſon- 
ment and puniſhments he had undergone, that 
he was then in an enemy's country, and what 
muſt inevitably have been the conſequences of a 
diſcovery being made of what mere ſelf-preſer- 
vation had induced him to do, they, in all pro- 
bability would have gone the fame lengths, at 
leaſt ; otherwiſe they mult have loſt all ſenſe of 
the inconceivable pleaſure of being reſtored to 
one's religion, country, and relations ; which 
were the very views he had, and the reaſon for 
every act he did, and the means he made uſe of 
for thoſe purpoſes. 

But to return to our hero, who had not time 
enough to make proper concluſions on the prieſt's 
viſit, before he was interrupted by the gaoler, 
who probably having had ſome- converſation 
with the father about him, came to him, quite 
altered as to the auſterity of his countenance, 
and brutality of his behaviour; and, in the moſt 
hypocritical cant, told him, That it was whiſ- 
pered about, that he had been terribly uſed, in 
regard to the accuſation againſt him; and that 
the people began to think, that the governor 
had exerciſed his power very cruelly; and what 
might be the conſequences he could not tell, if 


ſuch as had any power in the church ſhould 
| K 3 take 
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take it into their heads to ſtand by him; who, 
he was thoroughly convinced, was as good a 
Roman-catholick as the beſt governor of them 
all; and perhaps a better one than the ſon of a 
mongrel Frenchman (alluding to the governor's 
father, who was a native of France) declaring, 
that on his conſcience, he knew he was a right 
fort of a pilgrim from the beginning, but hav- 
ing received ſtricter orders than uſual as to his 
confinement, he had no opportunity till then of 
| ſhewing his natural clemency; but from thence- 


forward, though he was a gaoler, he ſhould 


find that he had not the ſeverity of one; and 
told him, care ſhould be taken for his being 
provided with ſufficient diet, and better accom- 
modations for the time to come; and that the 
prieſt who had been with him was an Italian, 
remarkable for his goodneſs and charity, and 
one who had great intereſt with the governor ; 
and that the prieſt's name was Don Juan Vo- 
— .-; | TE 

This declaration, and all its embelliſhments, 
though our hero knew to be mere cant, was not 
diſſatisfactory, nor was he at a loſs to gueſs 
from whence this brute of a goaler had extract- 
ed fo much humanity; and putting om a coun- 
tenance of aſſent to all he had ſaid, and a voice 
of thankfulneſs for all he had promifed, he re- 
minded him of his cloak, telling him how much 
he wanted it; and © that he faw before him a 
poor wretch, in a waiſtcoat and breeches only, 
_ (which was really all the covering he had) and 
on that account, together with his having heard 
how inhumanly he had been treated, and that 


he was ſo well ſatisfied of his innocence, * 
| e 
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he would reſtore his cloak to him again. 
Upon which he let fly a complete volley of 
oaths, to perſuade our hero that he had ſent it 
back to him by the turnkey the very next day 
after he had borrowed it; and that he never 
ſaw, or ſo much as once thought of it, after- 
wards ; though our hero ſaw it on him the firſt 
day the prieſt paid him a viſit, He then very 
modeſtly aſked for the turnkey, on whom he 
beſtowed his uſual complement of curſes; telling 
him, „he hoped that he would be hanged, for 
that he had robbed him of things of much more 
value than an old thread-bare cloak ;** which 
was all the account he could get at that time, 
relating either to that or his bonnet, being a- 
fraid to make any farther inquiries about tnem, 
and if he had, it is to be ſuppoſed, he mutt 
have been a very indifferent gaoler, that could 
not make a more extenſive athdavit than a poor 
pilgrim. 1 

The gaoler, in purſuance of the promiſe he 
made our hero at the time the prieſt left him, 
ſuffered him to remain in the upper part of the 

priſon, where he was left to his ſtudy, and the 
framing a Latin petition to the governor; which 

his frequent whippings at Byſhop-Stortford had 

enabled him to do tolerably well. In the pre- 

amble of which he ſet forth, that he had a 

1 ſcholaſtick education, and acquired ſuch an ad- 
ditional fund of learning from their colleges and 
S | charitable ſeminaries of inſtruction, that he long 
fince hoped to have been put into holy orders, 

inſtead of ſuffering in the manner he had done; 

with a repetition of what he had ſaid to his 
ghoſtly father before,. adhering ſtrongly to that 

K 4 part. 
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part of it in which he ſet forth the awe he was 
in at the time of his examination before his ex- 
cellency, whoſe preſence muſt command the 
profoundeſt reſpect, from all who have the ho- 
nour of approaching it; together with his want 
of underſtanding properly the language of that 
nation, which he hoped that he had in ſome 
manner remedied, by the plain and authentick 
account he had given of himſelf in another; 
concluding with the prayers of a poor foreigner 
for his excellency's eternal welfare. b 

About four days after the good father had 
left him, he paid him another viſit, and gave 
him ſuch a reception, as, at firſt ſight he could 
perceive gleams of hope from; and being called 
aſide by the gaoler's wife to put on a ſhirt, a 
pair of ſtockings and ſnoes (doubtleſs the gift of 
the charitable prieſt) he returned to his bene- 
ſactor, full of expectations from the good offices 
he hoped for from him. 

The prieſt began his diſcourſe with him on 
the merit and reward of ſuffering with patience, 
telling him, „That afflictions had all their 
weight and uſes, but particularly thoſe on a re- 
ligious account; and that perſecutions and im- 
priſonment, which took their riſe from them, 
were the true ſtamps and marks of a chriſtian, 
and his never- failing token of admiſſion into 
heaven: among theſe comfortable aſſurances, 
now and then making uſe of the appellations 
of Son, and Child; from whence it was eaſy to 
conjecture that the face of affairs was changed, 
and his deliverance at hand; which after ſome 
few queſtions that did not occur to him on the 


former viſit, he told him he was in hopes * 
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he had effected; and that his excellency had 
ordered that he ſhould be brought before him 
again. 

W * which our hero ſhewed him the ſtate 
of his caſe drawn up in Latin, which he ap- 
proved of, though there was ſome difficulty in 
making him underitand the difference between 
his and our hero's way of writing, in regard to 
the odd characters the Spaniards make uſe of in 
all their manuſcripts. This petition or remon- 
ſtrance, he intreated him to ſhew to the go- 
vernor, previous to his being brought before 
him, which he promiſed to do; and the day 
following, our hero, under the command of a 
ſerjeant and a file of muſqueteers, was conveyed 
to the governor's houſe, accompanied by a great 
concourſe of people; though he met with none 
of the treatment he reeeived on his being ſent 
to priſon, notwithſtanding the figure he then 
made was worſe than his former one; for he 
aſſured me, that his face was converted into a 
perfect cruſt made of mud — clay, his beard 
run wild. for want of combing; his eyes ſwelled 
on the outſides, and within ſunk into their 
| ſockets, his cheeks ſticking to his jaw-bones, 
and his teeth quite ruſty for want of uſe; in 
ſhort, he was a living ſkeleton, upon which an 
ingenious ſurgeon might have read. a lecture of 
anatomy without the trouble of diſſecting it. 
In this condition he was placed for ſome 
time in the guard-room ; and among ſome of 
the ſame company he had been with before; 
who ſeemed now unanimouſly to agree, that 
he had been cruelly treated ; not without ſome 
reflections on the governor, and numberleſs 
1 bleſſings 
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bleflings to the prieſt; and though the judg- 

ment was ſo much in favour of the priſoner, 
yet it was not altogether in compaſſion or re- 
gard to him, but aroſe, in a great meaſure, 
from the imperious and unforgiving temper of 
the governor, who had drawn the hatred of | 
the whole province on him; and gave them # 
| ſome hopes, that ſuch a premature and extra- 
ordinary confinement of a perſon who diſco- 
vered ſo much ſanctity in his behaviour, might 
bring his honour cognizable to fome court of 
eccleſiaſtical juſtice. 

From the guard-room our hero was brought 
into the governor's hall, where his excellency 
read his caſe once or twice over, and then 
gave it to the prieſt, his benefactor, who ſat 
next to him, ordering him to examine the pri- 
foner in Latin, Viva voce, before the whole u- 
dicature ; whoſe anſwers being a little embar- 
raſſed, the generous prieſt accounted for it, 
from the difference of their pronountiations, 
which he took the trouble of explaining, from 
the inſtructions our hero had given him be- 
fore, upon writing his memorial. At length, 
he perceived by the countenances of his judges, 
that they were fatished with the truth of his 
caſe, as it was ſet forth in his petition and 
remonſtrance; the ſum total of which was, 
that he had ignorantly taken on him the or- 
der and habit of a pilgrim, with an humble 
prayer to be diſcharged from his impriſonment: 
he was then ordered to withdraw, and accord- 
ingly, waited without, in hopes of a favourable 
determination; which, to his inexpreſſible joy, 
was ſoon made, and an order directed to the 

| | gaoler 
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gaoler to difcharge him from priſon forthwith; 
but all the patriarchal utenſils, formerly belong 
ing to his ſuppoſed uncle, detained from him. 

He got this ſalutary account but a very little 
time before his cloak made its appearance, 
though not quite in as good order as when he: 
was diveſted of it; nor was it returned from 
any remorſe of conſcience, whatever it might 
be from the apprehenſion of the prieſt's being 
acquainted with the manner it was taken from 
him; which was a favour he had ready in ſtore 
for the gaoler, had he not thought proper to 
reſtore it; and as to his bonnet, it was by a 
very ſingular act of clemency, converted into a 
woollen cap, by the colour of it, a couſin- 
german to his bonnet. 

Our hero was ordered to wait at the gaoler's, 
till the prieſt by whoſe interceſſion he was re- 
leaſed, came to him, which he did in a very 
ſhort time, bidding him follow him to his houſe; 
where he gave him abſolution on account of 
his confeſſion in gaol, his ſpiritual benediction 
in regard to his foul, and his terreſtrial one 
to his body, by cloathing it with a long black 
waiſtcoat with. ſeveral dozen of ſmall buttons 
on it, a ſhirt, a pair of ſtockings, and a large 
brimmed hat; he likewiſe gave him to the value 
of fifteen ſhillings in money, and as much good. 
advice as was worth forty times that ſum, if it 
had been carefully followed. 

When the good old man had compleated all 
his acts of charity, he very affectionately in- 
quired* of our hero where he propoſed travel- 
ling to; he told him to Barcelona, and there 
to take ſhipping for Ireland, rather than. run 

| _ GR ati 
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any more riſques of — into France; which Wl 
on account of the p 


ague, he muſt, in all pro- 


dability, find very difficult to do; adding, that 
he would publiſh his exceeding humanity and 


charity in all parts of the world where he 
ſhould ever afterwards come; in which he was 
perfectly fincere, though he then little imagined 
that he ſhould have an .opportunity of doing it 
in Ireland: nor could any one living have had 
a more grateful regard to the unſpeakable kind- 
neſs he ſhewed him, or have felt a more exqui- 
ſite ſenſe of it than he did, or to this hour does, 
whenever reflection preſents him to his view, 
unwearied in labouring to raiſe up one immerſed 
in want and miſery, diſintereſted in every act he 
did, an advocate without a fee, and truly bene- 
volent, on the principles of charity and good- 
neſs; and though the methods taken to gain 
credit with him were perhaps not altogether ex- 
cuſable, which is left to the candour of ſuch as 
ſhall make a more refined judgment on it, yet 
they were no abatement to his merit, nor will 
bis reward be the leſs, | 


End of the SECOND Book, 
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UR hero being thus providentially deli- 
vered from the moſt abject condition he 
could have fell into, and his good benefactor 
having procured him a paſſport for Barcelona, 
he prepared for his journey in great ſpirits, being 
ſatisfied that nothing ſo terrible could ever hap- 
pen to him again; and reſolved for the future, 
to dreſs like a perfect layman, and if fortune 
ſhould continue him in the exerciſe of change 
and variety, not to ſhelter himſelf under a reli- 


gious cloak again, depending particularly on the 


Charitable difpoſitions of the prieſts, and conſe- 
quently did not deſpair of getting back to Eng- 
land : but however ſound he was in: his mind, 
he was far from being ſo in his body; for his 
confinement in the dungeon had brought an ill- 
neſs on him that he had reaſon to believe would 


be attended with dangerous conſequences ; and 
upon that account, he intreated his old friend 


the 
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the prieſt, to aſſiſt him in getting into an ho- 
ſpital for a little time, there being a very large 
one in the town, into which the prieſt prevailed 
on the director to admit him; and as the place 
and uſage in it were very particular, I am apt to 
think that a deſcription of them will not be un- 
acceptable. | 

As ſoon as he got his paper of admiſſion he 
attended at the hoſpital with it, into which as 
ſoon as. he was received, he was ordered into a 
long room, in which there were about forty 
beds, in two rews, the walls of it were hung 
round with pictures of ſaints, crucifixes, and 
written accounts of ſeveral cures that had' been 
performed there; moſt of them fo deeply loaded. 
with the wonderful: ways by which they had 
been effected, that though he would very joy- 
fully have then experienced one of them, * he 
had not faith enough to believe their hiſtorical 
account, and ſo, like other unbelievers,. got 10 
benefit. by tradition. ; 
They had neither teſters, vallins, or curtains 


to their beds, and no more than one ſheet to. 


any of them, and that not much larger than a 
kitchen towel; and what gave the moſt diſmal: 
aſpect to the room was, when any perſon had 
received extreme unction, and: was thought to. 
be paſt recovery, though perfectly in his ſenſes, 
he was ſprinkled with aſhes, and a. tall: crucifix 
ſet at the feet of his bed; at the bottom of 
which were laid tyo or three ſkulls. with a lamp 


burning at the front of the crucifix, and cloſe to 


it were lain a wooden pick-ax and ſhovel.. 
Thoſe enſigns of death made a moſt. ſolemn 
$gure,. eſpecially by the glimmering of the 
- | lamps, 
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lamps, which burned all night; though I have 
been told that there is not any people in the 
world that are leſs ſhocked at ſuch ſolemn ap- 
pearances than the Spaniards ; which may be 
reaſonably attributed to their confidence and 
firm belief in abſolution. 

But in regard to our hero's imaginations, 
whoſe faith was on that occaſion by ſome de- 
grees leſs than theirs, they had ſuch an effect on 
him, that they entirely prevented the good ef- 
fects expected from their phyſical preparations ;. 
and he every moment expected to be carryed: 
out in a bier, and though the gloomineſs of his 
lodgings was ſometimes an incentive to his de- 
votion, yet even what ſhare of contrition he 
had, was often abated when he has ſeen the de- 
ceaſed, after the ceremonies of unction, death, 
and domeſtick burial, eat an hearty meſs of 
broth ; nay, ſhew further inſtances of life, by 
| his walking off with a ſheet, or ſome other fur- 
niture belonging to the hoſpital, which is nor 
uncommon thing after ſuch a reſurrection there. 
According to the practice of phyſick in that 
country, let the diſtemper be what it would, 
the remedies for it are bleeding and drinking 
fnow-water ; the firſt of theſe preſcriptions was 
ordered for our hero, though his complaint was 
of an ague; for the cure of which, according 
to the opinion of the more learned phyſicians. 
here, arſenick is full as proper.. It was there- 
that he firſt taſted laudanum, and continued to 
make uſe of afterwards, on any indiſpoſition of 
mind and body.. ; | 

When his Eſculapius paid him the firſt viſit, 
he was ſo bewildered in a black, buſby wig, his 

whiſkers 
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whiſkers ſo tarniſhed with ſnuff, and of ſo mea- 
e and diſconſolate a countenance, that he ap- 
prehended he was a lunatick, and had broke out 
of his cell in ſome other part of the hoſpital ; 
and when he defired to feel his pulſe, our hero 
pretended he was aſleep; a much ſafer poſition 
than any he thought ſuch a ſort of a doctor 
could put him in; hut being told by one that 
lay near him, that the phyſician was there, and 
opening his eyes rh y for another view of 
him, the doctor plucked his hand to him with 
as much force as might have diſlocated his ſhoul- 
der-bone ; and feeling his pulſe, at once ordered 
him the never-failing noſtrums of phlebotomy 
and ſnow-water : and as. our hero was a fo- 
reigner, the doctor ſeemed more inquiſitive about 
his religion than his diſtemper ; very ſenten- 
tiouſly concluding, that if he was an Iriſhman, 
he muſt undoubtedly be a good catholick ; and, 
under that religious ſentiment, took his leave of 


s The next who made his appearance was the 
* ſurgeon, who put him in dread of an amputation 

of his limbs, being juſt come from executing 
that part of his office at a neighbouring bed, and 
part of the blood from the operation ſtill on his 
cloaths; but heing probably ſatisfied. with what 
execution he had done, he only clapped his lan- 
cet between his teeth, turned down the bed- 
cloaths, and being tald that the dodtor had juſt 
viſited. his patient, he nodded his head, and to 
our hero's unſpeakable conſolation, walked very 
peaceably off, in expectation, it is luppaſed, of. 


ſeeing the doctor s reciꝑe. A 
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As to their nurſes, they are a ſort of amphi- 
bious creatures, between nuns and lay-women, 
generally dreſſed in ſhort gowns made of white 
blanketting, and a long trailing petticoat of the 


ſame, with a croſs on a knotted worſted cord, 


hanging from their waiſts to the ground, and 
have ſuch diſmal countenances, occaſioned by 
the unwholeſomeneſs of the place, and the con- 
tinual burning of the lamps, that they look like 
emiſſaries from the grave, to ſuch as were deſti- 


ned ſoon to pay it a viſit ; and are fo deliciouſly 


perfumed with the ſcent of broth made of gar- 
lick, pompions, rice, and green pepper, that 
the ſmell of them might poſſibly be of more uſe 


in hyſterical diſorders than aſſa fœtida. 


And theſe female attendants are as well ſkilled 
in curtailing the hoſpital allowance on ſhore, 
as ſwabbers on board an hoſpital-ſhip at ſea ; 
following their example, by ſending ſuch as the 
_ and ſurgeon forget, out of the world by 

ing. 5 | 
Their proviſions for the ſick are equally as 


bad as their phyſical applications, always boiled 


to rags, in ſuch a compound of broth and ſauce, 
as would much ſooner empty than fill a ſtomach; 
and perhaps for want of emeticks, ſometimes 
applied to that uſe, | _ 
There are people of diſtinction who often vi- 
fit theſe hoſpitals with a very compaſſionate view, 
and behave with great tenderneſs to the ſick, 
giving them raiſins, oranges, cheſnuts, and often 
ſweetmeats: and ſome old women are ſo fond of 
theſe attendances that they pay their hoſpital 
Viſits two or three times a day ; now and then 
bringing perfumed ointments with them, _ 
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of which I have heard our hero ſay, have been 
applied. to him; though he had much rather 
have been in the quiet poſſeſſion. of a piece of 
roaſted beef than all the ſpikenard,of that king- 
dom, | 
Here our hero was fo unfortunate as to be 
without the aſſiſtance of his good friend the Ita- 
lian. prieft, who went from Olite, the morning 
after his admiſſion into the hoſpital ; though a 
great many other prieſts and friars came on pur- 
poſe, as he was a ſtranger, to converſe with him 
about his travels, and the occaſion of his having 
been confined in priſon, with which moſt of 
them were in ſome ſort acquainted, though not 
with all the reaſons, he having been at leiſure 
to frame a great many additional, and indeed 
ſurpriz ing accounts of it there; which he was 
no loſer by, according as they operated on his 
hearers. | | 

The only benefit he could get from this diſ- 
mal ſociety, of which he was a member about 
three weeks, was an account from ſome of the 
| ſoldiers which was the moſt private, though the 
longeſt way to Barcelona, in order that he might 
avoid meeting with any of the regiments he for- 
merly belonged to; and according to their di- 
rections took his rout through the mountains of 
Samnozera, which lie between Old and New 
Caſtile, and are very high, and at that tim 
which was in lent, full of ſnow. 
At the time he left the hoſpital he had about 
five crowns. in money, part of them from the 
Charitable contribution he got while he lay ſick 
in it, and was dreſſed in a coarſe, brown frize 
coat, with the black waiſtcoat and large home 
n me 


; med hat which his father-confeſſor had given 


him, and had reſcinded his whiſkers,, on account 
of a breaking-out on his lips after he had got rid 
of the ague. 

This dreſs, as he was going to a ſea- port, 
and deſigned to put on the ſailor, was by no 
means a proper one; and accordingly he chang- 
ed his large canonical hat, for a ſmall one of 
another ſort, and bought a ſpeckled handker- 
chief, a yellow canvaſs waiſtcoat, and a pair of 
linen trouzers, which are the common dreſs of a 
Spaniſh ſailor; he likewiſe furniſhed himſelf 
with an ebony image of St. Antonio, who he 
knew was their tutelar ſaint, and a piece of fur- 


niture abſolutely neceſſary to complete his equip- 
ment in that character. 


In this manner he began his journey towards 
Barcelona; and as ſoon as he got out of Olite, 
he ſat down very penſively, reflecting on what 
an extraordinary eſcape he had had in regard to 
his trial, and one equally as dangerous to life 
and limbs, an hoſpital- courſe of phlebotomy and 
ſnow ; and began to be a little ſcrupulous about 
St. Antonio, not being quite clear as to his 
being related to St. James, his former ſaint; and 
it ſo, whether he ſhould not be introduced into 
ſome new troubles upon his account ; but as he 
had determined to keep clear of all religious. ha- 
bits, he endeavoured to ſatisfy his mind by 
making uſe of a ſaint, independent of its bearer's 
dreſs ; concluding that he might as well begin a 
voyage without a compaſs, as a journey in that 
country without a ſaint; and therefore reſolved 
to ſtick to St. Antonio, as the propereſt patron 
for one of his profeſſion; and without farther 

5 | | ſcruples 
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ſcruples travelled on till he came to Bartraga, 
where, as uſual, he got acquainted with the 
prieſt of the pariſh, and by his aſſiſtance got a 
tolerable good lodging, on the footing of a fo- 

reigner and a chefar. with now and then a re. 

lation of his loſſes at ſea : but was under ſome 
more than ordinary concern, in regard to the 
length of his journey, and what a mountainous 
part of the world he was to traverſe; till by a 
warm recourſe to the moſt excellent remedy 
againſt dejection, he drove away his occaſional 
depreſſion and want of ſpirits, and began to re- 
vive again, partly by the acquaintance and whim- 
ſical converſation he had with a young fellow 
who attended on a pretended doctor of phyſick, 
and the merry diſcovery he made of his great 
A OTH 
The doctor pretended to diſcover all manner 
of diſtempers by taſting his patient's urine ; and 
being very weak-ſighted, counterfeited abſolute 
blindnek ; and from his ſervant, whoſe name 
was Pedro Veragues, he collected the myſterious 
part of the doctor's life. 7 5 
Pedro was a fellow indued with all the ſub- 
tilty and art with which nature could furniſh one 
of his mind and diſpoſition, and had, by an un- 
juſtifiable uſe of the doctor's wanting a clear 
fight, and the neceſſities of his circuniſtances on 
other occaſions, extracted all the ſecrets of his 
life from him; and as he had faculties not much 
more retentive than his maſter's, he furniſhed 
our hero with an account of the doctor's whole 
affairs, before he had given himſelf the trouble 
of aſking him a queſtion about him: in ſhort, 
he was an underling villain of the worſt com- 
a plexion ; 
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plexion ; and though our hero ſuſpected from 
common report that his maſter was an impo- 
ſtor, he had no other view in n about 
him, than to ſatisfy a travelling curioſity, in 
relation to one, whoſe pretended miraculous 
cures had made ſuch a noiſe in that part of the 
world: for Pedro had diſcovered to him that the 
doctor was a Biſcayan, and had been driven out 
of Bilboa for a cheat; that he was not quite 
blind, though he pretended to be ſo, and under- 
took to cure all manner of diſtempers by his be- 
ing an adept in urine; and ſometimes profeſſed 
the ſcience of fortune-telling, but that was only 
on particular occaſions, and at places where he 
was ſo unlucky as not to have patients of the 
other ſort: however, at all times he pretended 
to an infallible knowledge in the exact time of 
any perſon's death: by all which, Pedro aſſured 
our hero that the doctor had got a great deal of 
money ; but was ſo penurious, that unleſs it 
was by his playing now and then a trick on him, 
he could never have made the appearance he 
then did ; which was in a mongrel dreſs between 
a Frenchman and a Spaniard, with a ragged 
ruffled ſhirt, a long cloak, his ſtockings coaxed, 
and a pair of yellow pumps without heels, and, 
to add to the beauty of his dreſs, he was as ill- 
looking a fellow as was to be met with, and 
carried ful} demonſtrations of his dexterity as 
well in his countenance as in his way of talk- 


ing. | 
bp informed our hero that the doctor's 
name was Don Manuel Mendoza, and diſco- 
covered to him the particular offence for which 
he had been driven out of Bilboa; and of beer, 
; | | ra 
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ral other moſt extraordin 
which Pedro had not only 
acted a conſiderable part in it. 
The doctor's blindneſs had taught Pedro to 
make a quicker uſe of his own fight than uſual, 
and not only to find out a way to purloin every 
thing he could lay his hands on, but to keep 
them from the fight of the owner ever after- 
wards ; which ingenious: practice ſoon relieved 
our hero from his company; for in a few days 
after their acquaintance, Pedro was detected in 
robbing a child of a coral and ſilver bells, and 
for that erime ſent to gaol about ten leagues 
from his maſter; and after juſtice had overtaken 
this moſt extraordinary aid de camp, our hero, 
dut of curioſity, paid his maſter a viſit, on pre- 
tence of advifing with him about his own health, 


performances, tg 
n privy, but had 


having, as he informed the doctor, been very 


ill _ and notwithſtanding all the remedies 
made uſe of in an hoſpital for his recovery, he 
ſtill continued in a bad ſtate of health ; but 
doubted not but that he ſhould be perfectly 
reſtored- to it in, could he but come under 
the hands of ſo ſkilful and ſucceſsful a phyſi- 
cian, as he univerſally was acknowledged to be. 
And after the doctor had made ſome few 
inquiries about the nature of his complaints, 
he deſired to taſte his patient's water, after it 
had ſtood ſome time to ſettle ; which, he ſaid, 
| was in a very great ferment, occaſioned by his 
having drank a conſiderable deal of white wine 
that very morning; and if the doctor's eyes 
had not been worſe than his palate, he would 
have ordered him to have been bliſtered, from 
the colour of his face ; but ſipping pretty _ 
tifully 
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tifully before he would venture to give his opi- | 
nion, he contracted himſelf into the figure of 
a ſummonitor to the grave, and ſhaking his 
head, told him that he was in imminent danger 
from a frigidity in his blood, which prevented 
2 due circulation of the fluids. 
= Our hero ſubmitted with all reſignation to his 
judgment, and told him that he believed his 
# obſervations were too true; and as he defired 
co make his peace with the world, he was 
very deſirous to be informed from his ſuper- 
natural knowledge, how long he had to live in 
it; at the ſame time giving him a real of plate 
as a fee, which indeed all informations are 
grounded on ; upon which he took a bag out of 
his table-drawer, and from thence pulled out 
a bell, without a clapper, and ſtruck .it thrice 
with an ebony ſtick over a baſon of water, and 
taking our hero by his hand, told him with 
great compoſure, <©* That by the ſound of that 
bell, he knew the duration and end of his pa- 
tients lives; and ſeignior, ſays he, (and indeed 
I have heard our hero ſay, he could never get 
the ſound of the bell entirely out of his ears) 
I am ſorry to tell you, yours will be a very 
ſhort one.” Our hero was fenſible that he 
knew nothing at all of the matter, but being 
unprepared to verify a prediction of that ſort, 
and the doctor affirming it with ſo much vehe- 
mence, made him quite out of temper; and 
as he thought a judgment of that nature was 
not worth paying for, he demanded his money 
back again. os 

The doctor who was quite unacquainted with 
the nature and uſe of refunding, bad him, in a 


_ BY Eat 
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great paſſion, be gone, and prepare for another 
world ; which journey, and the loſs of his mo- 
ney in ſo ridiculous a manner, eſpecially as he 
had fo little time to ſpend in it, our hero did 
not by any means approve of ; but in return 
of the doctor's denunciation, called him a cheat 
and an impoſtor, and told him, that he was 
endued with a greater ſhare of the . ſpirit of 
prophecy than himſelf; and that he knew his 
name, and the place of his birth, and many 
of the tricks he had played, and particularly 
How, after what manner, and for what he was 


driven out of Bilboa; in ſhort, he repeated 


_= part of the intelligence Pedro had given 
im. „„ 
This made the doctor open his eyes, though 
they had very little ſight in them, and redu- 
ced him very ſubmiſſively to confeſs, that our 
hero had, as well as himſelf, a ſupernatural 
underſtanding ; otherwiſe it would have been 
impoſſible for him to have related ſo many 
tranſactions of his life; intreating him, for the 
love of God, not to diſcover what he had heard, 
or knew of him; particularly as the young 
man, who had formerly attended him had lett 
him ; and then gave our hero his money back 
again, which was all he aimed at; nor had he 
at firſt any inclination to propagate his diſgrace, 
much Jeff when he had ſo Felingly expoſed 
ſome of thoſe neceſſities, which he afterwards 
diſcovered more at large, of his own accord; 
by telling him he was a native of Galicia, and 
had been educated at Salamanca; but having 
been ſuſpected of a criminal correſpondence with 
a young gentlewoman of family in that neigh- 
0 bourhood, 
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pourhood, he fled from thence, for the pre- 
ſervation of his life into Biſcaia; and there, for 
a maintenance, commenced phyſician ; in which 
ſcience he had arrived to ſome knowledge, but 
falling ill of a fever, he had for ſome time loſt 
his fight entirety, and àt that time had reco- 
vered but very little of it: that the fellow whe 
had attended him had been a ſervant to a 
mountebank, and had played a great many bad' 
pranks, and at laſt had committed the robbery 
mentioned before ; and had likewiſe taken from 
him every thing of value, except ſome little 
money, which he had for his immediate ſup- 
port; and that he muſt inevitably periſh, unleſs 
ſome good chriſtian or other would aſſiſt him as 
a guide hereafter; but that if he could get any 
perſon of that ſort whom he might confide in, 
he did not doubt but that he ſhould be able 
to procure a comfortable ſupport for both, by 
his knowledge and ſucceſs; and ſtill continued, 
it may be juſtly ſaid, ſo blind, as to exagge- 
rate and infift on his phyſical qualifications and 
predeſtinative gifts to a great degree : but as our 
hero liked his notion about a colleague, he did 
not think it adviſeable to controvert his abili- 
ties, but rather to condole with him on his 
loſſes; conſidering, that if he could prevail on 
him to take Barcelona in his circuit, he ſhould 
not only have a companion, but would find it a 
much ſafer and better way of travelling than 
that of a ſailor, excluſive of the gains to be 
made by his attendance on one of ſo reputa- 
ble a function; and accordingly uſed his beſt 
endeavours to perſuade him to ſet out for that 
Place, for the benefit of mankind in general, 

5 and 
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and his own in particular; and agreed to at- 
tend him on his galenical expedition, and ac- 
cordingly commenced his pupil in phyſick; and 
as ſoon as he had learned from the doctor the 
myſterious characters of ſcruples, drachms, 
grains, and other hieroglyphicks made uſe of in 
phyſical recipes, he became an adept; and in 
his own opinion, one not much inferior to the 
doctor in an urinal way; and during ſuch time 
as he continued his mate, got lite leſs by it 
than he did, by the great care he took, not to 
loſe any part of what belonged to himſelf, out 
of a diviſion of the profits; terms that required 
no ſmall perſuaſions to bring the doctor to. 

Our hero cured a great many ſore eyes by his 
old preſcriptions, though he neither could, nor 
indeed was inclined to relieve his maſter in. that 
reſpect, whoſe blindneſs he always recommend- 
ed to his patients as a certain ſign of an uncom- 
mon capacity in finding out the nature of human 
diſorders by urine, the ſenſes of feeling and 
taſting being always moſt keen where the ſight 
was wanting: and indeed our hero's aſſiduity 
was fo great, and his obſervations ſo well ap- 
plied, that he would have been able to pre- 

ſcribe for all the diſtempers incident to mankind, 

if his inſtructor's judgment had been equal to his 

pretenſions. r 
As to the figure the doctor made, which it is 
particularly neceſſary for all p:oficients in that 
ſcience, ſhould be a good one, his was none of 
the worſt; for the dreſs he generally appeared 
in was a full ſuit of black cloaths, a very gen- 
teel pair of whiſkers, and a ſmall paſteboard 


about his neck, covered with a piece of fine 
white 
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white cloth, ſquare, with a notch in the mid- 
dle, like a barber's baſon ; and what made him 
look more phyſical than ordinary was, a great 
fur-cap lined with red ſilk, from which hung 
a large piece of that of a greeniſh colour over 
his eyes: eyes, that alas]! had no uſe for thoſe 
unſpeakable ornaments to knowledge, ſpecta- 
cles; a diſappointment, it is ſaid, in that coun- 

try, almoſt as irkſome as the real want of ſight. 
The doctor's way of travelling was on an aſs, 
which our hero beſtrode as often as he could 
prevail on him to walk, which he would ſome- 
times condeſcend to do, under the guidance of 
the man who drove the beaſt: he Pad a pair 
of bags made of part of a camel's ſkin, not un- 
like a ſoldier's knapſack, but ſomething larger; 
in one of theſe was all his bodily furniture, and 
in the other, a parcel of bladders full of ready- 
made medicines; the greateſt part of which 
were papers of pukes, purging bolus's, ſome 
made of jallop, and others of fairy-flax ; and for 
the uſe of children, ſuch as were made of manna, 
ſome laudanum, jeſuits bark, and aqua ardente, 
in which was infuſed red pepper, oil of garlick, 
and flower of brimſtone : he had likewiſe great 
variety of ſalves and plaiſters ready made, and a- 
bundance of noſtrums, the names of which were 
of ſo heatheniſh an invention, that our hero could 
not recollect them, though he made up all the me- 
dicines by the doctor's inflruQtive feeling; who, he 
obſerved, preſcribed bleeding in almoſt every caſe ; 
which on account of a great tremor in our hero's 
hand, eſpecially in a morning, was an art he could 
never arrive to; though it is ſaid, that by his 
attempting it, he made 1 for ſome others 
2 of 
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of the fraternity, who muſt be conſiderable 
gainers by his ill ſucceſs in phlebotomy. 

Wherever the doctor lodged, there was a 
paſteboard hung out at the door, on which was 
wrote Don Manuel Mendoza, graduate in phy- 
fick, and urinal doctor; and upon reading the 
inſcription there was generally a "nap concourſe 
of viſitants the firſt day; ſome few of them in- 
diſpoſed, but the greateſt part of them favoured 
the doctor with their company in order to make 

a jeſt of him and his pupil: but as he was 
well prepared for attacks of this ſort, the more 
contempt was ſhewn to the doctor's practice, 
the more ſtrongly he affirmed the cures which 
were the conſequences of it, and had a long liſt 
of the names and places of abode of perſons 
who had been reſtored to their health by his 
means, whom neither the doctor, he, nor any 
other perſon had ever ſo much as ſeen or heard 
of; moſt of whoſe names were enrolled by his 
former coadjutor ; and the reſt of his nomina- 
tion after, it is natural to ſuppoſe, his being 
executed for the robbery committed on the 
Child. | 


Moſt of theſe patients were females, and 


many of their complaints a tympany, or ſome 
other dropſical protuberances, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the doctor's guſtus urinalis, often ended 
in a er which wanted the aſſiſtance of a 
midwife more than his. 

Many of them were really ill of agues and 
intermitting fevers, and were relieved, and ſome- 
times cured by the jeſuits bark, which- they 
were well ſupplied with; and got more money, 
at leaſt more credit by that ſingle remedy, 2 * 
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by all the reſt of their materia medica: he dis 
rected our hero to make up thoſe pills artificially 
enough, in honey and the raſpings of cedar; and 
ſold them by the name of Pilula del cortex d' la 
vida. 
They ſeldom ſtayed long in a town, for fear 
their remedies ſhould prove ineffectual, or ra- 
ther mortal; but alas! the poor doctor was fo 
unſortunate as to ſtay long enough at Villa 
Franca, to poiſon a barber-ſurgeon, who had 
been a demi-profeſſor of phyſick himſelf, and 
molt ſuperſtitiouſſy addicted to believe in the ef- 
ficacy of all ſorts of quackeries; the occaſion of 
which was as follows, 

The doctor uſed to mix arſenick in an oint- 
ment he generally had ready prepared for blotches 
or breakings- out, and ſometimes ſold it to de- 
ſtroy vermin; but by a miſtake of not feeling 
one of the papers properly, which was the only 
way he had to diſtinguiſh them; they being all 
tied in different manners, with fewer or more 
knots, according to their reſpective qualities or 
uſes: the doctor ordered the younger Galen ar- 
ſenick, inſtead of mercurius dulcis, which, as 
ſoon as he had ſwallowed, diſcovered ſymptoms 
of poiſon; upon which the whole town was 
up in arms; and as ſoon as the word was gone 
about that the barber was paſt hopes of reco- 
very, the doctor's lodgings were ſurrounded, to 
prevent his eſcape, in the moſt retired part of 
which, our hero lay barricaded, under appre- 
henſions not altogether unallied to thoſe at O- 
lite: but by good fortune, and the aſſiſtance of 
the night, he got away unperceived by the 
croud ; who would otherwiſe have moſt amply 

| L 3 rewarded 
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rewarded him for his part and portion in the 


doctor's phyſical adminiſtration. 

Our hero ran from the town with all the ex- 
pedition he could, lurking near it, till he had 
an opportunity of hearing of the operation of 
the barber's doſe, which, thanks to the ſtrength 
of his conſtitution, proved more favourable than 
was expected, and the patient reported out of 
danger. Upon which he returned back to Villa 
Franca, where he found his old maſter juſt diſ. 
charged from priſon, and ordered to be con- 
veyed out of town, with much more company 
in his retinue than when he entered it; and 
it is believed that his man would have had the 
honour of attending him on the ſame ambaſfage, 


with the addition of whipping, if he had not 


moiſt dexterouſly collected together his ſmall pro- 
portion of baggage, and marched off mcognito, 
fully determined never to practiſe phyſick again, 


but more particularly by caſting of urine. 


Being thus diſappointed both in his pilgrim's 
progreſs, and galenical expedition, he began to 
have ſome doubts about the ſucceſs of his ſallor's 
jacket; but as he had not time enough to pack 
up the dreſs he had been furniſhed with by the 


doctor, which was a ſcarlet coat, and a tar- 


niſhed laced waiſtcoat, he depended only on 
that of a ſailor, and conſequently could pre- 
tend to no other occupation; and fo giving his 
cudgel a twirl or two, Be left Villa Franca, 
and kept jogging on till he overtook a company 
of muleteers, whoſe beaſts were loaded with 
wine, tobacco, and leather; and finding that 


they intended to travel part of his road, he 


commenced an acquaintance with them, and 
| ſhewed 
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' ſhewed the chief of them, whom he appre- 


hended to be ſo by the dreſs he was in, and his 
companions carriage to him, his paſſport ; at the 
ſame time telling him, that he had been ſhip- 
wrecked, and that the owner of the veſſel lived 
at Barcelona, whither he was going, and that 
all the hands on board, except himſelf, were 
drowned ; afluring him that his miraculous eſcape 
was by the aſſiſtance of St. Antonio, whoſe image 
he produced, affirming, that he got ſafe on ſhore 
on a ſingle plank ; decyphering ſhipwreck in all 
its horrors, expecting that the more feelingly 
he did ſo, the more it would excite them to 
compaſſion. But this was another miſtake in 
politicks, for the unpoliſhed brute of a mule- 
teer, without any regard either to his ſaint, or 


_ hiſtory, ſarugged up his ſhoulders, took a large 
5 


pinch of ſnuft, and haſtening his mules, ſwore 
that by liſtening to a pack of his damned lies, 
he had loſt half a league on his journey; ſo 
that what he thought to be the beſt concerted 
ſtory for his preſent advantage, had no other 
effect on him or his comrades, than his obtain- 
ing liberty to travel in their company, and to 
lie at the ſame inns. with them, of which he 
afterwards moſt heartily, truly, and ſincerely 
repented ; for undoubtedly, by our hero's cha- 
racter of them, ſuch another company of rogues 
hardly ever met together, ever gaming, quar- 


relling and ſwearing, excepting at ſuch times as 


they were repeating a pater-noſter, and a few 
ava maria's, or playing on their jews-trumps 
ſuch a piece of guttural muſick, and ſo badly 


handled, that the antient performance on a 
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ſow-gelders horn, was by many degrees more 
entertaining. 

Theſe moſt excellent gueſts, carried their own, 
and their mules proviſions with them, which they 
eat promiſcuouſſy on the road, their diet being 
generally dried fiſh, a ſalt ſardena, or bread and 
garlick ; and that of their beaſts chopped ſtraw 


and barley ; but ſo far were they from hoſpita- 


lity, that in contempt of both a faint and his 


bearer, they offered neither of them a taſte : but 


tho' our hero was neglected at meal-time, they 
did not forget to make him one of their compa- 
ny at night, by a civil invitation to a game of 


cards, which from the inſtruction he got from 


his brother - ſoldiers, he underſtood tolerabl 
well, and fortune favouring him, in ſpite of al 
their art and knavery at tho game, he won 
about three reals of plate; but a point of law 
ariſing about the payment, the whole brigade 


gave their verdict againſt him, and befides not 


giving him damages, they made him pay the 


coſts out of the money he had depoſited for his 


ſtake. | | 
This was a ſort of treatment that our hero 
could not well digeſt, but as they were going 


towards Barcelona, and he quite a ſtranger to 


the road, he continued travelling with them a 
day or two longer, and flept with them in the 
ſtables. where their mules were kept at night, 
with ſome ſtraw under, and a blanket over 


them, and the neweſt faſhioned pillows of pack- 


ſaddles ; however, the uſage .he got at gaming 
made him keep his diſtance, chuſing a corner 
ef the ſtable by himſelf at night, till at * 

: | 1 they 
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they came in ſearch of him, but finding what 
was mote of ſervice, his breeches, they picked 
his pockets of all that was contained in them, 
and took away his bags, in'which he had two 
ſhirts, and a black waiſtcoat, which when he 


inquired after in the moſt modeſt manner he 


could, they put an end to his ceremony, by 
beating him in a moſt inhuman manner, one of 
them running his . under his eye, which all 
the pilgrim's ſpittle, and the other ingredients 
he formerly made uſe of, could not cure in a 
month's time; and to give him a proper diſ- 
charge, they ſwore, that if he followed them 
half a league further, they would toſs him in a 
blanket, and that St. Antonio ſhould get ſhare 
of the friſk; ſo that he was glad to make the 
beſt of his way from them, with a bequeſt of 
his money and curſes. 

Being now ſtripped of every penny of his 
money, he was obliged to ſtick the cloſer to St. 
Antonio, who though he deſerted him at that 
time, on account doubtleſs of the company he 
kept, he afterwards made a very proper ufe of 
him, and his failor's habit ; which though they 
had no influence over thofe barbarians, yet were 
of n ex. ſervice to him at all convents and 
monaſteries, and with great numbers of the 
clergy, where his eſcape — being drowned by 
the power and influence of that faint, prevailed 


on their credulity beyond all expectation, and 


loon repayed his lofs at gaming, and got him an 
eccleſiaſtical prefentment for the fetony and rob- 
dery committed on his breeches ; tho upon ma- 
ture deliberation he could not lay much to the 
charge of fortune in that inſtance, other than 

| L 5 that 
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that he had given no occaſion for ſuch treatment; 
but this uſe he made of it, not to chuſe too 
much company on the road, nor create any in- 
timacy at all with thoſe he did, tho' he might 
have travelled to Jeruſalem, before he could 
have fell among ſuch another gang of thieves. 


From the time he parted with this inhuman 


ſociety, he travelled for the moſt part alone; it 
being the time of lent, when even ſuch as were 
not diſpoſed to abſtinence, might exerciſe that 
talent from an undeniable reaſon, that nothing 
was to be had; the ſureſt way of complying 
with ſelf-denial, and at this ſeaſon, ſuch as poſ- 
ſibly had not been ſtrict enough in obſerving 
their faſts, made choice of the mountains, for a 
more rigorous puniſhment; I mean ſuch as 


called themſelves diſciplinarians, who puniſh 


themſelves at that ſeaſon, in ſuch a: manner, as, 
| tho? our hero had the curioſity of obſerving 
them, he always excuſed himſelf from. partaking 
of their devotion, which in reality was of too 
feeling a nature for his tender conftitution. 

They who undergo this ceremony, which on 
a conſcientious provocation, has undoubtedly 
more merit in it than an empty ſtomach ; are 
cloathed in long black canvas gowns, which 
reach down to their ſhoes : they wear on their 
heads a cap of the ſame colour, near two feet 
high, made in the form of a ſugar-loaf, from 
which falls a piece of cloth, with holes on each 
ſide of it, on purpoſe for them to look thro : 
their ſhoulders and waiſts are quite naked, 
which they whip with ſmall cords, till the blood 


ſtreams from them; and ſuch as are of a more 


delicate conſtitution, make uſe of {mall needles, 


ſtuck 
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ſtuck in ſpunges, which occaſions their blood 
to run very conſpicuouſſy; an artifice, which 
tho” it is attended with little or no pain, is very 
attractive, and procures great veneration for the 
ſufferers. | p | : 

At this ſeaſon, there are ſermons to be heard 
in every ſtreet, in delivering which, their 
preachers, who are generally friars, uſe ſuch 
extraordinary agitation, that a ſtranger would 
naturally imagine, that they were under a diſci- 
plinarian exerciſe, at leaſt that they were rather 


inſpired by paſſion than devotion; and let their 


ſubject be what it will, they take care to prevent 
their hearers from ſleeping, at the time they are 
handling it: a piece of policy ſometimes want- 
ing in other congregations, ſome degrees north- 
ward of them. | | 1 

Our hero, in proceeding on his journey, met 
with a moſt remarkable inſtance of the voluntary 
ſeverity of life, undergone by an hermit; the 
place of whoſe abode was at the top of a 
mountain, in which there was a large hollow 
rock, with ſeveral apartments in it as diſtinctly" 
made, as if it had been the work of art; in the 
cavity of this rock, being previouſly acquainted 
of his being there, he met with a very old man, 
lying as if he was in a, horſe-trough ; he was 
quite grey with age, and yet diſcovered a coun- 
tenance bleſſed with an uncommon chearfulneſs: 
he had on him a ſhirt made of camel's hair, 
and nothing over or under him, but a common- 
hair-cloth, and in ſo emaciated a condition, that 
he was the perfect epitome of hunger. Our 
hero could ſee no other furniture or utenſils a- 


dout him, than two or three wooden diſhes, an 
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hour-glaſs, a ſkull or two, ſome images, a cru- 
cifix, and a lamp burning ; he went cloſe up to 
him, tho” the old man at firſt took little or no 
notice of him, but our hero being willing to 
collect all he could from him, aſked him how 
long he had been there, and what had induced 
him to lead ſuch a wretched life; and though he 
did not expect much ſatisfaction from his an- 
ſwers, believing by the appearance he made, that 
his reaſon was impaired, yet he ſurprized him 
with ſuch a detail of his life, that our hero has 
often declared to me, that no part of it ever leſt 
his memory. | 


He affirmed to our hero, that he had lived in 


that rock about fifty years, and had all that time 
fecluded himſelf from the company and conver- 
ſation of mankind, as much as was in his 
power ; that all his food was herbs, ſtrawberries, 
cheſnuts, and pomegranates, except ſome meal, 
which was ſent now and then to him, from cha- 
ritable hands unknown; and that he never 
drank any ſort of wine, but ſometimes. ſqueezed 
the juice of wild grapes in a ſmall cavity in the 
rock, and from thence took it out with a wooden. 
ladle, which he made uſe of, inſtead of a cup: 
he allowed there were ſome offices in life not al- 
together unneceſſary for perſons engaged in 
them; but yet when compared to the quiet of 
ſuch a retirement as his, they were but ſolemn. 
impertinencies ; and that in his peaceful retreat, 


nothing could be done or heard, which might 


occaſion an uneaſy reflection; where could be 
no whiſpers of malice, no cenſures, no diſturb- 
ances from rumour, nor follicitudes from hope 
or fear; his converſation being only with his 
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ever improving- companion, his book ; and the 
more he talked on this fubjet, the more he 


ſeemed to be in an extacy ; but when he began 
to deſcribe the motives for the life he had led, 
he perfectly ſurprized him: he ſaid, with a look 
of complacency beyond expreſſion, that he came 
thither to ſhun the pageantry and pomp of life, 
to enjoy the ſweets of contemplation, and peace 
of mind; that his litile cell was the feat of in- 
ſpiration ; that he was perfectly free from all the 
wiles of deceitful life, and haunts of men ; that 
his very grief was a flow of extacy; and that 
his croſs, his cowl, and his weeds, were his 
coat of arms; and had more imblazonry in 
them, than all the pomp of the univerſe; that 
his beads were his wealth, and his hour-glaſs 
and yonder ſkulls his memento's, and monitors; 
that he never looked on his crucifix, but it filled 
his ſoul with adoration ; that his lamp put him 
in mind of the ſtar of Bethlehem; and the place 
he lay in, the manger of his ſaviour z and tak- 
ing him by the hand. Young man, (fays he) 
let me adviſe thee to ſhake off your empty and 
yain purſuits, and ſeek this true and genuine 
life; this pleaſing and inexpreſſible repoſe, and 
then defired he would leave him, telling him, 
that he would pray for him.” A diſcourſe that 
left a greater impreſſion on our hero's mind, 
than all the rhetorical declamations he had ever 
heard ; who upon his return from the mountain, 
found from a freſh impreſſion of feet, that ſome 
one had been with him that morning, and left 
him a meſs of meal, and ſome cheſnuts and oil; 
the laſt of which was mixed together in an 


earthen veſſel, He heard it likewiſe confidently 
affirmed, 
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affirmed by ſome of the inhabitants of the valley, 
that the old man had all along been fed by an- 
gels; and many other fabulous accounts a little 
too tedious, and too much on the marvellous to 
be recited here : but notwithſtanding the influ- 
ence of his converſation, our hero did not deſire 
to be his meſſmate from the ſpecimen, of that 
part of his proviſions which appeared to him, 


let his angelical ones be what they would; tho! 


that ſort of life with the many fictions annexed 
to it, commands more reverence and regard for 


its followers, than is paid to any other fort of 


devotees whatſoever. 
Not long after this intercourſe and converſa- 
tion with the hermit, our hero met with two 
young women, perhaps the greateſt objects of 
compaſſion ever heard of: their heads and faces 
were quite covered with pieces of an old blanket, 
with their bodies almoſt naked, who, the nearer 
he came to them, the more they endeavoured to 
avoid him; and upon his obliging them to ſtop, 
fell on their knees, and begged for God's ſake, 
that he would not interrupt them; which in- 
creaſing his curioſity, he turned up the pieces of 
blanket which covered their faces, (which were 
by no means bad ones) and by the largeneſs of 
their eyes, and the obliqueneſs of look, com- 
mon both to jews and gipſies, he diſcovered that 
they were not natives of Spain. 

At firſt ſight he concluded they were gipſies, 
but looking in one of -their faces more nicely, 
he perceived ſhe had been burned in the cheek, 


with the mark of a croſs reverſed, and could fee 


ſeveral ſtripes on the neck of the other, and in- 


deed the countenances and condition of two wo- 
men 
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men ſo young as _ ſeemed to be, expreſſed 
rief beyond all explanation; and immediately 


t occurred to him, that they had been puniſhed 


for being jews : and ſeeing them under the moſt 
diſtracted apprehenſions, he told them they had 
no manner of. reaſon to be afraid of him; for 
that he was a foreigner, and ſorry to ſee them 


in ſo dreadful a condition: upon which they told 


him they were ſiſters, and their father was a 
Neapolitan, and formerly lived at Liſbon in the 
occupation of a broker, and coming to Sara- 


goſſa to follow that employment, had been taken 


up for profeſſing the jewiſh religion, and put 
into the inquiſition, where they were informed 


he died; and that they likewiſe had been ſecured 


on ſuſpicion of their being of that religion, but 


on what teſtimony they could not tell; and af- 
ter lying in gaol a long time, were ſtripped to 


their waiſts and whipped, and the eldeſt of 


them burned on the left cheek ; and that they 
were afterwards ſet on aſſes, with their faces io 
their tails, and naked to their middles, expoſed 


in every ſtreet of Saragofla, and then turned out 
of the gates of it in the very condition he met 
them; on an accuſation of their being, what 
undoubtedly they were, jews, a fect ep did 
not ſeem to deny they were of, upon our hero's 
examining them to that purpoſe, . _. 


They could not tell any particular place they | 


were going to, but as they were informed they 


were in the road to France, they were in hopes, 


by ſome means or other, to get into it, and 


from thence to Naples, on board ſome veſlel 


bound for that place; and indeed they wept fo 
bitterly, and expreſled their calamity ſo —_ 
Þ, 
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| ly, that our hero, though he was hardly able te 
contribute a mite to relieve his fellow-chriſtian, 


beſtowed the moſt part of what 1 he had, 
e 


to two unfortunate jews; and ſo left them, 
without the needleſs advice of not making ano- 
ther tour to Spain; which if they once got out 
of, it is to be believed, they would not be more 
ſond of than himſelf; who, for many reaſons, 
would have preferred any religion in that part 
of the world, to that of a jew; an hereſy of a 
much worſe complexion. than what he was ſuſ- 
pected of in the gaol of St. Jag 1 5 5 

To his great comfort he had travelled all this 
time without meeting any Spaniſh or other re- 
giments, to interrupt him in his journey, ex- 
cept ſome few officers, who took no manner of 
notice of him, and ons a party of ſokdiers, who 
had a priſoner in their enſtody, but whether for 
deſertion or not, he could not tell; however, 
the remembrance of his being a deſerter former- 
ly, put him into fuch a pannick, that he march- 
ed at the rate of a league an hour, the remain- 
ing part of that day; and ſometimes imagined, 
that he had ſuch a pair of thumb-fcrews on, as 
the ſerjeant formerly favoured him with. in his 
march from Almeida: at laſt, after a tedious. 
and round-about road, he came within lnght of 
Mountjuick, a little garriſon about half a =_ 
from Barcelona; and there by his own confeſ- 
ſipn, paid his devotions with as much fervency 
at ever penitent did at mount Calvary. 

In the plain leading to Barcelona he overtook 
one of his former legendary brethren, a pilgrim; 
and being fo well acquainted with his occupa- 
tion, accoſted him very judiciouſly, inquiring 

| whether 
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whether he had the implements and qualifica- 
tions he knew were neceſſary for his office? he 
told him, that he had not all of them, but that 
by his conſtant prayers to St. Jerome, he had 
been of great uſe and fervice to the ſick : our 
hero knew well enough how neceflary it was for 
him to make ſome fach kind of declaration to 
all he met, but not being in the leaſt indiſpoſed, 
he had rather have had a draught out of his 
calabaſh, than all the prayers and remedies of 
his profeſſion; and accordingly. applied to him 
for one, which the ſight of Barcelona, probably 
induced him to give more chearfully than he 


would otherwiſe have done; and ſo — 


did our hero take of the contents of his veſſel, 
that not a drop was left in it to fling away, 
which had fometimes been the cuſtom, on en- 
tering into freſh quarters; though his brother- 
gn ſeemed greatly ſurpriſed at the laſt go- 
own. 


Our hero being now got to the gate of a 


nunnery in the ſuburbs of Barcelona, he there 
fat down ; and, as if all his misfortunes were at 
an end, he began to conſider the many viciſſi- 
tudes and dangers he had ere. through, from 
the time of his going to ſchool, to his coming 
thither; and the more he contemplated, the 


more ſenſible he was of the providential hand 


that brought him through them; firmly deter- 


mined to make, at ſome time or other, a proper 


uſe of them; and though, as it has been men- 
tioned before, that he was frequently reduced 
to artifices and ſhifts far from juſtifiable, he 
hopes the candid reader will reſpite his judgment 
till he has for a moment conſidered himſelf ” 


RS 
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his circumſtances; | and then candidly report 
what ſteps he would not take to deliver himſelf 
from them. 5 
While he was ſitting and ruminating aſter 
this manner, fully ſatisfied that nothing could 
ariſe to obſtruct his deſigns, he obſerved a great 
reſort of men and women, who made a * 
ble appearance, going into the porch of the nun- 
nery, where there was a large wheel fixed, 


diftering only from the multiplying wheel of a 


jack, in regard to the many diviſions that were 
in it, and all of them numbered. He had often 
been at the chapels of nunneries, and at their 
grates, but till then had never the curioſity of 
obſerving them ſo nicely; but ſeeing pieces of 
written paper put by ſome of the women into 
the diviſions, for which they waited till the 
wheel came round again to the number wherein 
the papers were put, he watched very cloſely to 
ſee the conſequence, which was ſomething wrap- 
ped up in a piece of cloth ; but the perſon who 
waited for it, took it away unopened, After he 
had ſtayed there for ſome time, he obſerved a 
Jay-brother, belonging to ſome friary, give a 


blow to the wheel with his ſtick, and put a let- 


ter into one of thoſe diviſions, to which there 
came an” anſwer in a very little time, but the 
perſon who received it carried it away with as 
much privacy as he thought it came to him; 
however, our hero obſerving him to go into the 
nunnery-walk, inſtead of returning to Barcelona, 
followed him to a ſeat at a diſtance, where he 
unpinned a linnen cloth, and took * 
out of it, which he ſuppoſed to be money, an 
ſome bread and fiſh, 
Upon 
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Upon which he aſked him the meaning of 
thoſe wheels; he told our hero, that on ſonie 
feſtival, or other particular days, they were made 
uſe of to convey charity in the moſt private 
manner, ſo as neither the giver or / receiver 
might be known; which was no uncomfortable 
account to him, - who was as hungry as, any one 
that had attended the wheel at any feſtival-day 
that year; though his informant, who had no 
deſire to be acquainted with his diſtreſs, devour- 
ed his benefaction, without offering him a taſte ; 
and ſo left him to his meditations on the wheel, 
to which he returned that inſtant; and in a 
very little time after he had given it a blow or 
two with his ſtick, there appeared in one of the 
diviſions a paper pinned up, in which there was 
a large' piece of cake, and ſome dried hgs, which 
in all probability were intended for a reduced 
gentleman, who made a very forlorn figure, by 
the badneſs of his cloak, ſhoes, and ſtockings, 
and his ſword without a chape on the ſcabbard; 
and, at that time, was in deep converſation 
with two prieſts, at a very ſmall diſtance from 
the wheel; but our hero not being at leiſure to 
conſider whoſe property they were, and very un- 
willing to make his publick entry into Barcelona 
with an empty ſtomach, applied them to the 
uſe of one, to whom he knew that fort of cha- 
rity would be moſt privately beſtowed, and one 
that ſtood in the utmoſt need of it; a charity 


infinitely advanced in its value, by the fair hands 


it came from, 
It is very difficult to get a ſight of theſe nuns, 
for, except on feſtival days, they are inviſible 


even at their chapels, where they have a caſe- 
ment 
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ment made of tin, with little holes punched in 
it, much after the manner of a tin-lanthorn, 
through which they can ſee and not be ſeen: 
but on grand feſtivals, ſuch as Chriſtmas and 
Eaſter, they are taken down and glaſs windows 
placed in their ſtead; from whence you may 
then have a lovely proſpect of beauty, retired 
from the very uſes it was created for; and inno- 
cence, beſt intitled to the moſt extenſive free- 
dom, a voluntary priſoner, from what inſpiration 
I muſt leave my reader to gueſs. 

On theſe feſtivals they perform their part of 
muſick moſt delightfully well, from an harmony 
in their voices which excels any of their in- 
ſtruments, which for the moſt part are diſtin- 
guiſhably bad; they are at all other times quite 
muffled up in their coifs, hoods, and veils, and 
yet, if poſſible, would even make dejection a- 
miable; a piece of practice, I have often heard 
our hero ſay, that in all his part of the ſtudy of 
divinity, he could not find any where com- 
manded, or, was he in his holineſs's ſeat, would 
he ſuffer to be practiſed, | 
He gave me an account of the burial of one 
of theſe nuns, which was attended with ſo much 
ſolemnity, that I believe it will not be difagree- 
able to relate it. 82 | | 

The corpſe was brought into their chapel, 
on a ſilver bier, to an altar covered with black 
cloth, behind which were a great number of 
glimmering lamps; the bearers laid it down op- 
poſite to the image of the Virgin Mary, dreſſed 
in black, near it was the picture of two angels 
in white, each with a large wax-candle burning 
| 1457 in 
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in its hand, fronting the image of St. Anne, 
which expteſſed grief to the life. | 

The whole erhood with their mother ab- 
beſs in the front, ſtood in a tow on one fide of 
the chapel, and an equal number of capuchin 
friars oppoſite to them; each of the nuns had a 
black veil on, which reached down to their 
knees, and every one of them carried a lighted 
wax - candle; there were likewiſe ſeveral friars 
of the Dominican order, whoſe office it was to 
ſprinkle the corpſe with holy water, and carry 
about burning frankincenſe; after high maſs was 
ſung, in concert with a band of muſicl the 
corpſe was taken out of the bier, habited in the 
ſame dreſs the nun wore when ſhe was alive; 
and her face expoſed to publick view, with her 
thumbs tied with a black ribband, and a croſs 
fixed between them; and as ſoon as they had 
ſung an anthem, they laid the body in the 
pou with its face downwards, upon which the 
ſpectators flung ſame ſmall wooden crucifixes, a 
great many ſprigs of olive dipped in holy water, 
and then threw in a ſpadeful. of earth; upon 
which all the muſick ſounded, and as ſoon as 
the corpſe was quite covered, they made uſe of 
their trumpets only, and continued in the exer- 
eiſe of that ſort of muſick, with great ſolemnity, 
for a conſiderable time. The ceremony being 
thus ended, the nuns and friars went out of the 


_ Chapel in pairs, diſtributing little loaves of bread, 
_ remarkably indented with a croſs, which were 


brought in their habits and ſleeves of their gowns 
on purpoſe. for the poor; a much more ſolemn 
way of burying the dead, than a bacchanalian 

| battle, 
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battle, begun, continued, and ended in whiſky, 
— ̃ ̃ ᷣ T. Ef, 

As ſoon as our hero got within the gates of 
Barcelona, he was challenged by the centinel, 
and by him brought to the officer of the guard, 
who aſked him a great many queſtions, which 
he did not think proper to anſwer, otherwiſe 
than in very imperfect Spaniſh, that he was an 
Engliſhman, and a: ſailor who had been ſhip- 
wrecked, and ſhewed him his paſſport, which 
contained nothing more in it than the deſcrip- 
tion of his perſon, and his liberty of travelling 
to Barcelona; which as ſoon as the officer had 

read, he bad him go about his buſineſs, telling 

him there was an Engliſnman who kept an 
houſe of entertainment on the Mole, who could 

underſtand him much better than he did. 

The ſerjeant afterwards, in his turn, was 

ve mguilteive how long he had been in Spain, 

Sig and after what manner, .he was caſt 

away; an account of which he lengthened out 

to all the advantages he could, with a view of 
extracting a piece of bread, and a little wine 
from him, being in a very proper frame of body 
and mind to, receive both. The ſerjeant was an 
old bite, and underſtood traffick as well as his 
correſpondent ; for after our hero had given him 

a detail of his eſcape worth at leaſt a belly-full, 
he took very little notice of it, other than ſome 

freſh- water reflections on mariners in general; 
telling him, That a ſailor's life was one of 

the worſt in the world, that they were all a 

pack of ſpaniels, of the ſame ſpecies as an otter 

or a water-rat, a mere compoſition of r 
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and tar, ſlaves to wind and weather, a parcel. 
of rope-dancers under the command of all the 
Lapland witches in Greenland, ever ſmoaking 
and ſwearing; and whenever they had a penny, 
there was not a ſtrumpet in a ſea-port but got 
ſhare of it: But on the contrary, in the ar- 
my, if a man, as the ſaying is, would but 
keep himſelf a little Ught and clean, he could. 
not miſs of doing well; why prithee, ſailor, 
look at me now, look at my coat and breeches, 
and compare your N and trouzers with 
them, and tell us which makes the beſt figure; 
obſerve that young fellow yonder, with a 
ſhoulder-knot. ”” 5 

This fame gentleman with a ſhoulder-knot 
was a Swiſs, and a corporal of a regiment of 
that nation then on duty, who was directed 
to take the honeſt fellow, our hero, to a 
 wine-houſe; which he did, without any man- 
ner of reluctance from his companion, and 
called for bread and wine; and though the 
ſerjeant had been a little prolix in his diſ- 
courſe, the corporal thought proper to add a 
little more to it; and doubtleſs for the ſame 
purpoſe ; that is to ſay, That the ſailor 
might convert himſelf into a ſoldier ; ?” adding 
to what the ſerjeant had ſaid before, That 
the regiment they belonged to had double pay, 
and much better 2 — than the native 


Spaniards, all of whom he wiſhed at the de- 
vil, for a pack of bigotted thieves, without 
life or ſoul in them: why ſailor, man, they 
cannot drink more than a ſparrow, a couple 
of porones of wine would ſet a whole com- 


pany 
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pany of grenadiers mad, and the carcaſe of 2 
ſheep ſurfeit a ſquadron of horſe ; but it is not 
ſo with us, my lad; and faith, boy, I am 
ſorry I did not bring a piece of bacon out of 
my haverſack with me; but, however, here's to 
you. | 

The greateſt part of the corporal's harangue 
was very true, and his being a Swiſs was of 


' infinitely more benefit to our hero than he 


could have got from a dozen Spaniards, in 
regard to the buſineſs in hand, to which they 


ſat very lovingly, till our hero thought it time 


to take his leave, being not much edified by 
his company, though by no means a loſer by 
the entertainment he got in it, the expence 


of which rifing in the corporal's ſtomach, he 


began to threaten our hero in a jargon be- 
tween Spaniſh and High Dutch, that if he did 
not liſt immediately, he ſhould be toſſed in a 
blanket, till they got as much money out of 
his trouzers as would pay the honeſt man of 
the houſe; who was a great ſtickler for the 
corporal, and all along very ſolicitous for our 
hero's entering into the Spaniſh ſervice ; but 
as our hero and the corporal did not under- 
ſtand. one another very clearly at the begin- 
ning, the latter declined ſo much in his ſpeech 
and fight, in the end, that he was quite un- 


intelligible; and accordingly he took that op- 


portunity of diſmiſſing himſelf from both him 
and his landlord, threatning with full as much 
magnanimity as the corporal had done, that 
if he was detained there on any account, as 
it was upon the ſerjeant of the guard's invi- 

tation 


2.1, GR 10 (as 
tation that he came thither, that he would 
complain to the Engliſh conſul, to whom he 
was going; and upon whoſe application to 
the governor he was ſure they would get lit- 
tle thanks, for attempting to trapan a ſubje& 
belonging to the crown of England into their 
ſervice. 

His hoſt did not approve of the method 
taken to diſcharge the reckoning, but ſwear- 
ing, without any probability of a concluſion, 
curſed the Engliſh conſul, and the whole na- 
tion in 3 which compliments were re- 
turned in as ample a manner, though not ſo 
diſtinguiſhably to be heard, on his moſt ca- 
tholick majeſty, and all belonging to him, not 
excepting the landlord and corporal, whom 
our hero left to ſettle their accounts as ſoon as 
the laſt ſhould recover. 

This incident would not have taken ſo much 
room, had it not been on purpoſe to ſhew, 
that this method of ſeducing foreigners into 
their ſervice, is a common practice in Spain, 
but more particularly at ſea-ports, and by this 
way of inveigling unwary ſailors into their com- 
pany, they either perſuade them to liſt, or 
ſwear them out of their liberty, on the teſti- 
mony of perſons procured to liſten to their 
converſation; and our hero has aſſured me, 
that in the time he was in -that kingdom, he 
had ſeen an hundred luſty Engliſh ſailors, who 
had been taken in the very ſame trap the ſer- 
Jeant and corporal had laid for him eſpecially 
the mates of two Briſtol ſhips, one of whom 
had been kidnapped at —— and the other 

at 
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at Cadiz; whom he found in a common Spa. 
niſh battalion of fobt àt Barcelona; which 


gave him great concern, as he always had a 
regard for fea-faring men, on account of their 
downright honeſty and courage; and for whoſe 
caution he has particularly given this account 
to prevent their ruin; too often the conſe- 
quence of ſuch villainous ſtratagems. 


End of the TIXD Book, 
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Au hero now imagining that all his 


troubles were at an end, and expecting 
to return home by the firſt Engliſn ſhip he 
ſhould meet with at Barcelona, and that he 


ſhould not want any more negotiations with 


prieſts or friars, reflected, with a very grateful 
lenſe, on the many kindneſſes he had received 
from thoſe fraternities, eſpecially on thoſe of 
his compaſſionate Italian ; and would gladly 
return the obligations he was under to him, 
in quite another way than barely acknowledg- 
Ing them in this. hiſtory, was it in his power 
ſo to do: but as to their forms and ceremo- 
nics, which were matters of compulſory com- 
pliance in him, they ended with his journey ; 


and as he was once more among ſome of his 


Proteſtant countrymen, he thought fit to re- 
nounce that obedience he had occaſionally paid 


to the ſee of Rome; and in the firſt place ſuld 


M 2 his 
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At Cadiz; whom he found in a common Spa- 


niſh battalion of foot -at Barcelona; which 
gave him great concern, as he always had a 
regard for fea-faring men, on account of their 
4 ownright honeſty and courage; and for whoſe 
"caution he has particularly given this account 
to prevent their ruin; too often the conſe- 
quence of ſuch villainous ſtratagems. 


End of the THIRD Bo OK. 
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UR hero now imagining that all his 
troubles were at an end, and expecting 
to return home by the firſt 'Engliſh ſhip he 
ſhould meet with at Barcelona, -and that he 
ſhould not want any more negotiations with 


Prieſts or friars, reflected, with a very grateful 


lenſe, on the many kindneſſes he had received 
from thoſe fraternities, eſpecially. on thoſe of 
his compaſſionate Italian; and would gladly 
return the obligations he was under to him, 
in quite another way than barely acknowledg- 
ing them in this hiſtory, was it in his power 

lo to do: but as to their forms and ceremo- - 
nics, which were matters of compulſory com- 
pliance in him, they ended with his journey ; 
and as he was once more among ſome of his 
Proteſtant countrymen, he thought fit to re- 
nounce that lice he had occaſionally paid 


to the ſee of Rome; and in the firſt place fald 
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his beads, and his deliverer St. Antonio, to an 
old devotee, upon his aſſurance of their being 
equally ſerviceable to him, by the manner, 
and to the religious purpoſes he would apply 
them ; at the ſame time extolling the unlimited 
power and efficacy of the faint he had pur- 
chaſed, over ſtorms and ſhipwrecks ; quoting 
our hero as an example: however for a time 
he found it difficult enough to avoid making 
ſome diſcoveries of the religion he had bor- 
rowed, by invoking the holy virgin and all 
ſaints; names too frequently made uſe of as 
a teſt for both their oaths. and prayers, in that 
country. It was then our hero was informed 
where the ſhips lay, by the merchant he had 
dealt with for his faint and beads; and ac- 
cordingly went to the Mole, the place wherc 
they lay at an anchor. 

The firſt perſon he commenced an acquaint- 
ance with, was one Thomas Davys, who the 
officer of the guard informed him was his coun- 
tryman. Tom kept an houſe of entertainment 
very much frequented by ſailors from all coun- 
tries, but eſpecially. from England and Ireland; 
to this landlord and countryman came our hero, 
in an old ragged waiſtcoat, with one ſhirt only, 
(luckily a chequered one) by the colour of it 
beyond all mathematical calculation, how long 
it might have been ſince it was waſhed ; and 
with but one halfpenny remaining of all the 
caſh he had collected by his induſtry and appli- 
cation. | | 

The man of the houſe was a briſk, well-look- 
ing little fellow, but his wife was a monſter of 


a woman, with a face as red as the ſun, * 
* # 
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half as large; her ſkin, of a natural mahogany 


colour, her cyes without motion, and her tongue 
never quiet ; with an immoderate long noſe, 
carbuncled on both ſides. He ſaluted his land- 
lord and his conſort very complaiſantly, at the 
ſame time calling for a porone of wine, and 


ſomething to eat. The good woman, it is be- 


lieved, had no better opinion of his countenance 
than he had of her's, and replied with a moſt 
convincing ſneer, We have nothing ready in 
the houſe, but the gentleman had better go out 
and buy ſomething for himſelf: ”” though ſhe 


might as well have defired him to purchaſe one 


of the galleons. He made no other anſwer, 
than that a bit of bread would do for the pre- 
ſent ; which, after about half an hour's conſide- 
ration, ſhe ſent to him ; but of ſuch a ſize, 
that indiſputably ſhe was of doctor Mendoza's 
opinion, that by his looks he had not long to 
live, and er very little proviſion 
would ſerve his turn. 


After he had ſat about an hour alone, his 


landlord Tom made his entry into his little a- 
partment, where he was diſcernably placed, with 
an intent, no doubt, to prevent his walking off 


unperceived, particularly by his Wee Who 
a very 


never paſſed by the door, but ſhe droppe 
ſignificant courteſy to that purpoſe, and at the 
lame time took a very regular view of him. 

His landlord and he had entered into deep 
diſcourſe, which, on the landlord's part, turned 
chiefly on inquiring, how he came into that 
country, how long he had been there, what his 


name was, and where he propoſed going ; of 
which he gave him an account tolerably ortho- 


M 3 dox, 
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dox, and ſhewed him his paſſport ; which, he 
confeſſed, being no ſcholar, -he did not under- 
ſtand, but ſuppoſed our hero knew how to 
make the beſt uſe of it, as ſuch ſort of people 
as he generally did.” A ſufficient intimation to 
conclude, that he could not make much of it 
with him; which put our hero in mind of inqui- 
ring more expeditiouſly about the Engliſh conſul, 
and what other families of that nation reſided in 
Barcelona; and how often Engliſh veſſels came 
into that harbour, telling him, that he hoped he 
ſhould be ſoon ſent home in one of them, being 
the ſon of a gentleman in London, with whom 
he did not doubt but that his honour the conſul 
might by ſome means or other have been ac- 
quainted ; and hoped he ſhould be able to pre- 
vail on him to ſupply him with neceſſaries, till 
a convenient opportunity might offer for his ſend- 
ing him away; intimating to his friend Tom, 
that any favour he ſhould ſhew him in the inte- 
1im would not be loſt ; at the ſame time requeſt- 
ing credit for a day or two, till he could get an 
opportunity of ſeeing the conſul; 
The wine Tom had got while he was abſent 
from him, and what he drank with him on his 
return, began to work pretty well, and he very 
- affectionately promiſed to grant him his requeſt, 
bidding him, Drink ſparingly, unleſs with 
himielf; and that if Molly, his landlady, ſhould 
be a little outrageous, nat to mind her; for tho 
ſhe would be ſometimes in a deviliſh bad humour, 
eſpecially as to truſting, yet at other times, 
ſhe was as good-natured a creature as ever lived; 
and if ſhe liked her company, God bleſs the 


woman, ſhe would take an hearty: fup * 
| n 
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And, to ſhew that ,the firſt part of her character 
was true, ſhe having liſtened in the next room, 
to their whole converſation, bawled out, Don't 
truſt that fellow for two-pence ; a pretty figure 
in troth he makes, to procure credit upon his 
father's gentility; I, ſay, don't truſt him, you 
vaf; ſure if the devil was ever in a man he has 
taken poſſeſſion of you: what, fling away my 
ſubſtance upon an half-ſtarved ſkeleton, with a 
face and beard enough to frighten a captain of a 
man of war and his Whole crew, from the Black 
Lion; a fine piece of furniture for ſuch an 
houſe as our's indeed; turn the vagabond out, 
and let him be a link-boy to ſome undertaker; 
for the devil a drop more. No, I tell you once 
for all, not one drop more ſhall he get here.“ 
And then ſhe ſquatted herſelf down between 
Tom and his gueſt, putting him in mind of 
ſome perſon ſhe ſaid was ſuch another half- pay 
gentleman as himſelf; and had tricked her out. 
of a month's dict and lodging, and prayed moſt 
fervently that the curfe of ns might light 
on him and all ſuch travelling vagabonds; his 
well-diſpoſed landlord, now and then dropping a 
few querjes; as, Do you ſee now? Did you 
ever know the like? Is not this what I told you? 
Don't you think the woman is bewitched ?. but 
I will find out what ſort of a devil- haunts her;“ 
and without any more ifs or, ands, flung all: the 
wine on the table in her face; an act of hero- 
im, nothing could have made him perform ſo 
inimitably well, as the plentiful doſe he had ta- 
ken of it that morning ; though, it is believed, 
that by her acquieſcing. in the manner ſhe did, 
under ſo extraordinary a waſhing; that Pom, at 

7 ſome 
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ſome other times had amuſed her in the fame 
manner; for, to do her juſtice, ſhe only ſobbed 
a. little ; and with ſome = marks of conſpiracy 
againſt our hero, left the room with great taci- 
turnity. 

In t the mean time, he took care to make the 
beſt advantage he could of his landlord's prow- 
eſs; and aſked him to accommodate him with a 
ſhirt ; which was accordingly provided for him 
that inſtant; and indeed it was of no ſmall im- 
portance to him to improve the opportunity for 
fear of a change in the government, ſhould his 
friend leave off drinking, or drink quite too 
much ; both of them equally dangerous, as to 
his courage, or its effects. 

Thus far he thought he had acted very pru- 
dently, and with his new piece of furniture, 
the ſhirt, he ſallied out towards the ſhipping, 
for fear the enemy ſhould rally ; having obſerved 
his Iandlady to reconnoitre him ſeveral times 
after ſhe had retreated. He had not been long 
making his obſervations on the Mole, before he 
was informed, that a large Engliſh ſhip had 
come to anchor in the bay the night before; 
which was no ſmall ſatisfaction to him ; and 
being furniſhed with this account, he returned 
into the city, and inquired where the conſul 


lived, intending forthwith to pay him a viſit: 


and having left his landlord for a while, who, 
in all probability might, after a little compo- 
ſure, have at leaſt received ſome verbal chaſtiſe- 
ment from his wife; he congratulated himſelf 
on the thoughts of going to an Engliſh conſul, 
who poſſibly might have been miſrepreſented 
to him: for, during their converſation — 4 

a ottle, 
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bottle, he had ſounded his friend Tom in re- 
gard to his perfections; which, by his account, 
were not of the moſt amiable kind ; though he 
really had ſo much to ſay for himſelf, in order 
to move him to a ſenſe of pity, that he was un- 
der no apprehenſions of not ſucceeding with 
him; and when he came to the houſe he found 
that he was at dinner, and accordingly he wait- 
ed below ſtairs; and meeting with his coach- 
man, he entered into converſation with him; 
and finding that he was born in London, he 
thought it no bad incident in his way; upon 
which, he began to enquire of him about the 
conſul, 4 that by this means, he might 
find out his honour's uſual treatment of people 
in his circumſtances. | | 
The coachman ſeemed to be overloaded with 
that kind of difagreeable bluntneſs, which too 
often appears in many of his countrymen in that 
low way of life, and took little or no notice of 
his converſation ; but went on with a parcel of 
queries and reſponſes, ſuch as, How could he 
tell? Do you think I deal with the devil ? 


Would you have me be a conjuror? Do yaw 


think my maſter tells me his buſineſs ? if that be 
the caſe, you are damnably miſtaken ; my ma- 
ſter is ſometimes crabbed enough; he has been 
plaguily bit, and can't endure the face of a ſtrol- 
ler.” And a great many more ſpeeches to the 
ſame purport ; all which our hero took to be 


negatives pregnant. But thinking to make fure 


of his intereſt, (if any he had with the conſul) 
he furniſhed him with the ſame account he had 
communicated to his landlord, in regard to his. 


coming thither, and the hardſhips he had under- 


M5 gone; 
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gone; but ke ſtill continued in the fame (tate of 
diſregard, both to the hiſtorian and his hiſtory 
and, at the end of his complaints, told him, 
« That he believed he had run himſelf out of 
wind; recommending it to him to walk quiet- 
ly off; for that he muſt lock the ſtable-door, 
and that it was not cuſtomary to leave any 
ſtranger in the yard at that time of the day 
er. as he could have no opportunity of 
ſeeing the conſul till about evening. This our 


hero took to be a bad omen; having made it 


his conſtant obſervation on his mendicant tra- 
vels, that what reception he got from ſervants, 
was a ſpecimen of what he was to expect from 
their maſters. 

In the purſuit of our hero's converſation with 
the cdachman, he told him, „That he was a 
poor ſtranger, without ſo much as a penny to 
buy bread with, nor did he know where to go; 
and ſhould be greatly obliged to him, if he 
would ſuffer him to ſtay at the ſtairs-foot, till 
he came down again.” To which he gave no 
anſwer, but went away, leaving him at diſcre- 
tion to do as he thought convenient in that 
reſpect. FRE 

'This kind of reception from a ſervant, threw 
him into reflections that ſhocked him ſo much, 
that hungry as he was, it took away his appe- 
tite; ſo that when the coachman came again to 
him, and notwithſtanding his blunt way of 
ſpeaking, brought him ſome bread and meat of 
his own procuring, he could not taſte either; 
but being well acquainted with the nature and 
uſes of a reſervoir on ſuch occaſions, he very 
prudently put it into his pocket, waiting for. the 
conſul, 
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conſul, who came down ſoon after dinner, and 
was readity known by the deſcriptions he had 
received of him from his coachman ; one of his 
clerks came hkewiſe with him, and neither of 
them could pafs by unobſerved, the place he 
took his ftand in being directly in the paſſage 
to the ſtreet, of no larger extent than a cen- 
tinel's box. | b ; 

The conſul avoided, as much as he could, 
taking any notice of him at all; but upon our 
hero's addrefling him in ſuch terms, as poſſibly 
he had not met with before, from one who. 
made fo deſpicable an appearance, he at laſt . 
ſtopped, and gave him an opportunity of rela- 
ting, that he was his unfortunate countryman, 
the fon of a gentleman of a conſiderable eſtate, 
and a great deal more, which he had ſufficient 
authority to ſay, in regard to his father and fa- 
we # acquainting him with his being taken 
priſoner at Vigo, and of ſome of the conſe- 
quences: of it, relating to himſelf; adding to the 
reſt, as he thought, in the molt affecting man- 
ner, that he was in the loweſt and moſt abject 
diſtreſs, without cloaths, money, or ſo much as 
a place to lie in; and that he hoped his honour 
would take ſome compaſſion. of him, aſſuring 
him, that all his misfortunes were the effect of 
his youth and indiſcretion, and the unhappy oc- 
caſions of the poor figure he made: a miſera- 
ble dreſs, for one who had formerly appeared as 
well as the very man he was begging from! 
The bitterneſs of his, own ſentiments, and the 
terms they were exprefled in, made him ſhed 
tears plentifully ; a way of diſcovering his grief, 
J have heard him ſay, he made as little uſe of 

| as 
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as perhaps any man under the like circumſtances : 
but in anſwer to all this, which muſt have moved 
an heart that had not totally loſt the faculty of 
ſenſation, the conſul with a very ſtern counte- 
nance, told him, that by his appearance, he 
did not by any means look like ſuch a perſon as 
he would repreſent himſelf to be ; and that he 
had relieved and cloathed ſeveral, who had 
made uſe of the ſame ſtratagems with his to in- 
duce him to it, who afterwards ſold the very 
cloaths he had provided for them, and entered 
into the Spaniſh ſervice again; ſo that for his 
part he had made an unalterable reſolution, not 
to give the leaſt encouragement or aſſiſtance to 
any ſuch ſort of petitioners again, and deſired 
him to go about his buſineſs, But our hero {till 
followed him, and as loud as he could, intreat- 
ed him for God's ſake not to let him ſuffer, on 
account of his having been impofed on by others, 
for that ſuch an object of compaſſion, he was 
| ſure, never had ed. itſelf to him before; 
but all would not do, nor did either the conſul 
or his clerk vouchſafe to give him one farthing: 
and though the conſul might have been deceived 
in ſome inſtance or other before, he then had 
ſo reaſonable an application made to him, that 
nothing leſs than inſenſibility could have made 
him continue in ſuch a determined want of 
charity; and doubtleſs his clerk muſt have been 
compoſed of flint inſtead of clay, or, he muſt 
have beſtowed ſumething on a wretch in his 
condition, eſpecially as he could have no ſug- 
geſtions of the ſame nature with the conſul's, to 
prevent him from doing ſo common an act of 
| humanity. All which our hero deſires, r be 
en 
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taken as a caution not to truſt abroad too pe- 
remptorily on the aſſiſtance of even ſuch as it 
might moſt reaſonably be expected from; which 
advice is grounded on his experience not in this 
inſtance only. : | 

This uſage confirmed all the ſuſpicion he had 
from what fell from his landlord Tom's dif- 
courſe, in relation to the conſul ; and made him 
think that he had parted with his beads and St. 


Antonio too ſoon, by whoſe means he had re- 


ceived more Charity from ſtrangers, than he had 
great reaſon to believe, he ſhould do under the 
moſt preſſing neceſſities from ſome of his coun- 

men: however he ſtil] kept to his own deter- 
mined reſolution, not to be quite caſt down, let 
what adverſity would attack him, comforting 
himſelf with the thoughts of its not being im- 
poſſible to get back to England again, without 


the conſul's aſſiſtance, in ſome other ſhip that 


might put into the harbour, though he ſhould 


miſs the opportunity of failing in that which 


then lay out in the bay. 
In this dilemma he returned back to his 


friend Tom's again; whoſe houſe by the time 
he got to it, was full of Engliſh ſailors, who 
came on ſhore from the ſhip juſt now mention- 


ed, which was a London veſſel bound to Na- 


ples: he had not been long there, before his: 
fandlady, from whom he expected a fine rally, 
introduced him to the ſailors; doubtleſs: as a 
good hand for the ſervice of the houſe, on ſuch 
an occaſion, under the ſtile and title of a 
« poor, honeſt countryman of theirs, who was 


a little out of the elbows indeed, and not in a 


fit dreſs for ſuch company ; but really one that 
| ſeemed, 
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ſeemed, as bad as his caſe was, to be a dowy- 
right hearty fellow, and bad made her huſband 
drunk often enough over his comical ſtories, 
which ſhe was ſure would make them laugh 
heartily too, if they would admit him into 
2 with, well poor young man, my 
hearty ſervice to you, and better luck. 

The honeſt failors, all to a man, bade him 
ſit down, with a ſhake of the fiſt, a little too 
rough for him, who had not an ounce of fleſh 
on his hands, crying out, now and then, 
„ S'blood, don't be caſt down, wind and tide 
do not ſerve always alike, at the ſtern to-day, 
and at the head to-morrow ; if the wind be 
in ”= teeth now, you mult try t'other tack, 
and may be, meſſmate, the other trip may be 
better; ſhe wan't always carry her top and top- 
gallant ſail; we muſt ſometimes reef a bit, 
and lie under her foreSſail : s'blood, what if 
fhe's brought gunnel to, helm-a-lee, and ſhe is 
in her geers. There's our boatſwain now, I 
remember him to fall -over-board' at St. Kitt's, 
he ſwam aſhore like an half-drowned rat, and 


now the dog has a ſkin as ſleek as the beſt of 


us. Come, meſſmate, drink about, tide will 
be out before we ſhall be able to get half our 
loading in.” | 1 | 
This was no unacceptable command to him, 
and, as an interlude to their love-ſongs, which 
were ſomewhat tedious, our hero now and then 
gave them a paſſage or two out of the hiſtory of 
his travels, which had ſo great an effect on 
them, that by the thumps and blows he receiv- 
ed on his ſtomach, he narrowly eſcaped being 
murdered,” out of pure love and affection. 
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Their landlord was at the head of this face- 
nous company, as complete a toaſt-maſter as 
their hearts could wiſh for, and as he found our 
hero had gained the affections of his meſimates, 
would baul out to them, Come, brothers, 
here is better ſucceſs to the young fellow, he 
knows where, (meaning the conſul) damn it 
the boy won't be poor always, and take notice, 
Tom of the Mole tells him fo; cheer up, there 
is life in a muſcle, my lad.” 2 
At length, the company, as they termed it, 
being pretty tight braced, our hero's landlord, 
at the inſtigation of his wife, called him aſide, 
to know whether he had ſeen the conſul, and 
what encouragement he had met with from him; 
he told him very chearfully that all things were 
mighty well, and that his honour had promiſed 
to ſend him to England by the firſt opportunity ; 
and had ordered him to'diet and lodge with him 
till there was one. Tom ſhook him very hear- 


tily by the hand, telling him, it was more than 


he expected, as he might eaſily gueſs from the 
intimation he had given him before: but his 
good wife, who was all the time liſt' ning, ſwore 


a whole volley. of oaths, contrary to Tom's an- 


notations, moſt vehemently. aſſerting, that ſhe 
knew it would be juſt as our hero had ſaid ; for, 
That his honour, God bleſs him, was a 
mighty charitable, good man, and that he Thew- 
ed it by the notice he had taken of him ; pro- 
teſting, that he ſhould not have wanted any 
thing , her little habitation afforded, whether he 
had given ſuch directions or not, with pray Mr. 


George drink heartily with thoſe honeſt — 
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All this ſun-ſhine he knew muſt end in a ter. 
rible ſtorm; and as his malignant ftar ſtill go 
verned, it was more expeditious than ordinary, 
in ſhewing its influence at this time ; for though 
he thought himſelf ſecure enough of his land- 
lord that day, on account of the company and 
quantity of wine ſtirring, yet ſome one belong- 
ing to the conſul happened to come into the 
houſe, and the natural inquiſitive temper of his 
landlady induced her to aſk him what reception 
our hero got from the conſul. The perſon to 
whom ſhe applied for this unfortunate ſecret, 
told her, that he heard that the conſul had or- 
dered him to go about his buſineſs ; and that his 
coachman was deſired not to ſuffer him to be 
about the ſtables any more. 
Our hero had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of their 
111-timed converſation, but upon his Iandlady's 
coming into the company, he could not help 
taking notice of a viſible change in her counte- 
nance and carriage to him; for fixing, till that 
time, her lifeleſs eyes on him, with a ſurprizing 
extenſion of her face, ſhe aſked, << If her 
lodger had finiſhed the pleaſant ſtories he had 
been telling all the morning ; for, as good a 
knack as he had at that ſport, they would find 


that all he had ſaid was not goſpel ; that ſome 


people would find out ſome people by degrees ; 
and, God help her, as ſhe told nothing but 
what was true herſelf, ſhe never ſuſpected other 
folks.” And giving Tom a commanding nod 
to leave the company, he was foon confirmed in 
what he expected from her firſt appearance ; for 
his landlord was ordered to poſt away directly to 


| the conſul's, and to inform himſelf from him of 
| 8 | | our 
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vur hero's ſituation there; which the conſul aſ- 
fured him was quite the reverſe of what had 
been reported to him, with this addition, that 
at firſt he ſuſpected him to be a cheat, but now 


nd- he was confirmed in that. opinion by the attempt 
and he made on him. a 
ng- Tom ran home in a violent hurry, and after 
the ſome ſhort, but loud converſation with his wife, 
his lled our hero out of company, where he might 
ion en ſat till doomſday, without the want of a 
to pipe, or being dry; but as ſoon as he had left 


them, his landlady, ready prepared to reward 
him for the uſage ſhe had, not long before, re- 
ceived from her huſband on his account, flung 
an whole jug full of wine, ready drawn for the 
company, en in his face, and cut his fore- 
head with the veſſel. 

Tom, quite ſpeechleſs, ſprung from his ſeat 
like a rope- dancer, to take his part of the ſatis- 
faction, but being of a very diminutive ſize, 
was laid ſprawling at once; and immediately, 
the whole poſſe of ſailors ſallied out, and ſeeing 
our hero bloody, and the wine running down 
the wrong way, like true tars, engaged on his 
ſide, againſt Tom, his heroine, and ſeveral Spa- 
niards, whom they beat very heartily; leaving 
Tom and his wife, to all outward appearance, 
beyond hopes of recovery. 5 

Our hero received no great damage, but look- 
ed as if he had been dragged out of a wine: fatt, 
and the Spaniards were ſo roughly handled, that 
inſtead of making any farther uſe of their hands, 
they had recourſe to their beads; and the croud 
increaſing, the ſailors, by the aſſiſtance of their 


eutlaſles, and weapons they called oaken-towels, 
| marched 
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marched in fr wmph to their boat, not. ſtaying 


even to ſettle their reckoning, fearing they ſhoul? 


be overpowered ; which infallibly they muſt have 
been, had they not been ſo. near their boat ; and 
it being cuſtomary,. time immemorial, to have 
ſkirmiſhes among a great many ſailors, and a 
great deal of wine, without much notice taken 
of- the conſequences, it was not thought worth 
any one's trouble to ſtop them in their retreat, 

However, our hero was, left behind to pay 
and account for the-whole, and upon an hue and 
cry of murder was taken up and put into the 
cuſtody of the light-houſe guard, and on a com- 
mon report of the death of his landlady, lodged 


in the city-gaol next morning, dreſſed in claret 


and rags, and; honoured with the titles of Eng- 
liſh heretick and murderer. Here again he was 
left to his former penſive lucubrations, with the 
addition of murder; and although he ſtood a 
ſmall trial for a ſuppoſed crime of the ſanie na- 
ture, yet the conſequences of this were much 
reater; and however true it was, that he moſt 
a wiſhed, that his landlord's wife might 
come to an untimely end, he did not by any 
means approve of being accounted the occaſion 
of it; and what added, if any thing could add 
to his diſtreſs, Was, that it was out of his power 
to get information in the gaol, whether ſhe had 
made her exit. or not; there being none but 
himſelf in that part of the gaol where he was, 
being a cell particularly ſet apart for ſuch. as 

were committed for murder. | 
At length, on his removal to another part of 
the priſon, and being informed that his landlady 
was. recovered, not without ſome eee 
| | tha 
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that the moſt part of her illneſs was a fiction, 
he wrote a very ſubmiſhve letter to her huſband, - 
aſſuring him, that the moſt violent part of their 
abuſe came frnm the ſailors, whom he knew to 
be very ungovernable in their liquor; with ſome, 
though not the ſincereſt expreſſions of concern, 
for the poor, helpleſs good woman, who fell a 
victim to their inhumanity ; concluding, that he 
hoped, that notwithſtanding what had happened 
he would let him ſee him. 

His landlord was in himſelf a very humane 
man, and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, would. not 
have kept him an hour in gaol had it not been 
for his wife, who was determined. on revenging 
the treatment ſhe had received on his account, 
by proſecuting him at any rate; however, whe- 
ther ſhe thought a fortnight's impriſonment a 
ſufficient reparation for her chaſtiſement, or not, 
it is not much matter; but toleration was given 
to Mr. Thomas Davys to pay him a viſit in 
gaol, to his great comfort, without the favour 
of any other company; where after ſome conſi- 
derable expoſtulations on his part, and all con- 
deſcention on that of our hero's, he conſented 
to his diſcharge; and in ſome time after, he 
was turned out of gaol, an. abſolute dependant 
on providence, _ ; 

The conſequences of this unexpected quarreT 
made him think it quite endleſs to: uſe any fur- 
ther endeavours to extricate himſelf from his 
misfortunes ; he was. ſenſible that he had na 
reaſon. to make any farther applications to the 
conſul, and believed that the noife which had 
been made about the quarrel, would of conſe- 
quence prevent him from getting aſſiſtance 

b | from 
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from any of his countrymen; ſo that in ſhort | 


he was quite at a nonplus, and had no ſupport 
whatſoever but what he got in common among 
the beggars of the town; and being informed 
by ſome of that fraternity, that there was one 
Reynolds an Iriſh merchant, of a very chari- 
table diſpoſition, who lived at the further end 
of the city, he thereupon went to his houſe, 
and after ſome little time got an opportunity 


of meeting with him and two other gentlemen ; 


and expecting that upon his addrefling himſelf 
to them, they would of courſe aſk him, why 
he did not rather apply to the conſul than to 
them? he told them voluntarily after what man- 


ner he had been treated by him, letting them 


know, that rather than be a burthen to any 
one, that he was no to work at any fort 
of labour, let the conſid 


upon ſuch occaſions, efpecially as they made 
no reply to that part of his diſcourſe ; but in 
regard to themſelves, they told him, they ſhould 
readily comply with his requeſt, as to imploy- 
ing him; but that being an Engliſhman and a 
proteſtant, he would get but very bad uſage 
from ſuch of the Spaniards as they conſtantly 
dealt with, nor did they believe that they would 
conſent to join in any work with him. ; 
They aſked him a great many queſtions, to 
ſome of which he did not think it neceſſary to 
give a full anſwer; and avoided all other ac- 
counts of himſelf, than that he was a ſailor, and 
had been caſt away, and was then in a very 
neceſſitous conditition, and muſt ſtay at _ 
| and 


eration be what it 
would. He believed by their whiſpering, that 
they were not ſtrangers to the conſul's conduct 
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Jona, till he might get an opportunity of re- 


turning to England. They gave themſelves no 
trouble as to adviſing him what ſteps he was to 
take to bring his intentions to bear, but by 
ſome diſtant inuendo's, which he readily un- 
derſtood, they let him know their opinion of 
the conſul's behaviour to others on the like 
occaſion; and gave him ſome money, with 
which he ſupported himſelf in as parſimonious 


ag manner as could be, paying a penny a night 
for his lodging; and when it was ſpent, was 
reduced to lie, and that by extraordinary per- 


miſſion, ſometimes in their guard-roors, and at 
other times in ſuch of their churches. as he 
found open ; but more particularly in the yard 
of one which was a ſanctuary for refugees of 
all kinds, and ſome nights he uſed to lie within 
the rails of the high altar of it; where, one 
morning, at break of day, he obſerved an old 
woman, kneeling at an altar on one fide of 
him, who pulled a band-box from under her 


mantle with a black ſilk cover over it, and 


fetching ſome holy water from one of the fonts, 


ſprinkled what was contained in the box with 


it, beating her breaſt, and lamenting very hea- 
vily ; and after ſaying ſeveral Pater-noſter's and 


Ave-Maria's, ſhe took out what was in the box, 
and held it up oppoſite to the image of the 


Virgin Mary, for a little time, and then put it 
into the box again, and there left it. 

As ſoon as ſhe was gone, he went to the 
box, and in it found a dead infant, with a 
written inſcription on the breaſt of it, . Holy 
Mary, mother of God, receive this child,” he 
ſuppoſed it to be an illegitimate one; but find- 


ing 
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ing no marks of violence, concluded, it might 
have died ſuddenly, and that ſhe who took her 
farewel of it, deſigned to have done it with as 
much privacy, as, in all 8 it was uſher- 
ed into the world; however he did not approve 
'of ſtaying to ſee the conſequences of the old 
woman's piety; but, with all expedition, left 
it to tlle reſult of her prayers, eſpecially as his 
early (devotion and appearance were both of 
ſuch an extraordinary complexion, as might 
have rather brought him under a ſuſpicion of 
being the child's executioner, than its father. 

| — our hero's affair with his landlord 
was to all appearance ät an end, and his cir- 
cumftances ſo very wretched, yet he could not 


-endure the ſight of his houſe, particularly on 
account of ſome part of the furniture; but con- 


tinued to ſtrole up and down the city, and now 
and then pieked up a failor, he having found 
out other places of their rendezvous within the 
gate; and by ſometimes interpreting for them, 
and at others, ſhewing them the curioſities of 
the town, he now and then got ſome little 
matter from them, beſides a reaſonable ſhare 
of liquor; and, at length, became acquainted 
with an elderly Engliſh woman, the widow of 
-an Engliſh ſerjeant, who fold wine privately ; 
ſhe was miſtreſs of part of a little houſe near 
the citadel, and the moſt part of her cuſtomers 
were ſoldiers, and at work, or on duty there; 
a great many of them being imployed in repair- 

ing the ramparts, and others in raiſing a new 
battery; part of which work was to be done 

by the ſoldiers, and part by the country la- 

bourers; by much application he prevailed ” 
| the 
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the man to whom the greateſt part of the 
houſe belonged (who was 4 F renchman) to let 
him lie there; and over whom, it is thought, 
his countrywoman had ſome influence nn 
his obtaining that favour. 

She was miſtreſs of a borrachio or two of 
wine, had ſome room utenſils, and a tolerable 
gown and mantle for Sundays and holidays, 
dut the reſt of the week was not much better 
cloathed than himſelf; which ſort of dreſs ſhe 
made uſe of, as an inſtance of her poverty, to 
prevent her paying the uſual duties for ſelling 
of wine; though ſhe was far from being in 
the condition The repreſented, and yet ſo pe- 
nutious, that ſhe would not have truſted St. Pe- 


ter with a real of plate, nor all her country- 


men in Spain with a porone of wine, though 
there was no want of application to her for ſo 
conffortable an ingredient; in ſhort, her age 
and countenance were barriers againſt inconti- 
nency, and her covetouſnefs ſo extraordinary 
great, that it was impoſſible to make a bene- 
ficial alliance with herſelf or her 'borrachio;; 
ſo that whoſoever could have been ſo void of 
grace -as to have attempted either, would have 
undertaken a purſuit of what would bring him 
neither profit or pleaſure ; and the only be- 
nefit our hero, by the utmoſt 'of his addreſſes 
could obtain, was by her means getting ac- 
quainted with her meſſmate the Frenchman, 
who introduced him into other ſcenes of life, 
bad enough, though ſomewhat better than thoſe 

he had lately paſſed through. 
The Frenchman was ſuperintendant of the 
works then going on at the citadel, having been 
formerly 
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ſormerly a bombadier in the ſervice of that coun- 
try; who ſeeing our hero idle about the houſe, 
| aſked him if he would enter into work, by 


which he might get eight pence a day ; he was 
very glad of ſuch an offer, and accordingly 


went with him next morning to the citadel, and 


there at the price before-mentioned, added one 
to the number of a parcel of the uglieſt mortal; 
that ever worked above, or under ground, in 
caps, ſhirts and drawers made of blue linen, 


with a natural ö in their countenances, 
by many degrees exceeding that of a Newcaſtle 


collier. 5 | EE | 
His particular part of the work was to carry 


ſand in a baſket on his ſhoulders, from an 
. heap at ſome diſtance, to the top of the bat- 


tery, which from the narrow paſſage leading to 


it, could not be done after any other manner; 
a work more irkſome than any other, from the 
. preſſure it made on his left h 

over-ponderated the other; and was ſo terribly 


oulder, which ſo 


galled, that in a very few days he became quite 
crooked, with the loſs of part of his ſkin ; but a 
more mortifying circumſtance than any was, the 
abuſe he received from the Spaniards, who were 


at the ſame work with him; and as they found 


him more and more diſabled, the greater load 


they would put into their own baſkets, and on 
the footing of oftentation, they laboured mot 
indefatigably; boaſting, that a Spaniard could 
do twice as much work as an Engliſhman; 


and though he exerciſed himſelf beyond mea- 
ſure, to ſhew them how falſe ſuch a ſlur was 


on his induſtrious countrymen, he was at length 


ſo bruiſed and maimed, that he was forced to 
retire 
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retire from his new occupation, with ſuch a 
diſlocation in his ſhoulder, that he would have 
been very glad of a recipe from the hands of his 
French ſurgeon, at leaſt, for a birth in one of 
the hoſpitals, whoſe practice he exploded fo 
much. | 
Several of the train of artillery were ſta- 
tioned in this work, conformable to ſuch part 
of it as' more particularly belonged to the gun- 
ners, with whom, as they were moſt of them 


foreigners, he choſe to converſe, rather than 


with the natives. 

They informed him, that there were three 
companies of matrofles on duty in Barcelona, 
and that if he would take on in that ſervice, 
which was more reputable than a day labourer, 
as he muſt have ſeen by their appearance and 
way of living, they would ingage for his being 
taken into one of the beſt companies belonging 
to the fervice of the train, at the pay of a real 
of plate a day, This offer put him on a very 
ſerious debate, whether he ought to accept or 


refuſe it; tho” their ſervice at any rate was what 


he utterly deteſted, having experienced every 
branch of it, except that of the train of artil- 
ery 3 nor did he indeed expect much amendment 
there. | OR 
On the other ſide of the 222 he knew 
there was very little probability of getting home, 
as there was no hopes of the conſul's affiſting 
tim, or the governor's giving him a licence for 
that purpoſe ; one or both of which were indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary ; nor was he capable of work- 
Ing any longer ; but his chief reaſon for entering 


into their ſervice again was, that as ſome of 


the 
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the train of artillery was conſtantly on duty 
there, he could not fail of getting an opportu- 
nity of writing from therice to his father, in 
order to his procuring him a diſcharge, by his 
intereſt at home; which, at the time he left it, 
was not inconſiderable ; ſo that the reſult of his 
deliberations was, to liſt into the ſervice of the 
train of . artillery, and at once, from a beggar, 
become a gentleman matroſs : and accordingly 
he was introduced by the Frenchman to a ſer- 
jeant on duty at the citadel ; who brought him 
to his captain, whoſe name was Peter Savoigne; 
and having ſtood the previous queſtions of what 
countryman he was, and whether he had ever 
been in the Spaniſh ſervice before, and the like, 
the laſt of which queries he thought it abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary to anſwer in the negative; he 
ſtuck to the. occupation of a ſailor, and being 
informed that the captain was a very good ſort 
of a man, and made no difference or excep- 
tions to countries or religions, he told him he 
was an Engliſhman ; and his captain, without 
troubling himſelf about his faith or hope, ſent 
for the ſurgeon of the regiment, as is the con- 
ſtant cuſtom there, eſpecially in regard to ſuch 
as are taken into the train ſervice, in order for 
their being ſearched and tried, if they are of 
ſtrength and ability ſufficient for the employ- 
ment, free from diſtortion, and had a full uſe of 
their limbs; which indeed, ſaving that he had 
loſt ſome of the ſkin of his left ſhoulder, and 
had undergone a tedious and emaciating lent, he 
perfectly had. | 

Being returned by the ſurgeon, ſano in el 


querpo, he was taken into the COMPANY | and 
| ter- 
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afterwards he found the duty hard enough; for, 
from thenceforward, he was conſtantly on guard' 
or exerciſing; and when not ſo, imployed in 
firing, pointing, levelling, or ſcouring the can- 
non and mortars, which are very laborious ex- 
erciſes, and ſhewed the reaſonableneſs of their 


' ſearching ſuch as are taken into that branch of 


their ſervice. 

At his firft being entertained he was uſed 
with great contempt, ſome of ſuch as were now 
his brother matroſſes, remembering the ſorrow- 
ful figure he made under his baſket of ſand, and 
his incapacity of working as well as ſome others 
did at the time he carried it, which, together 
with the raggedneſs of his late appearance, were 
ſo remarkable, that the appellation of Lazarillo 
d'Angleterre, was fixed on him; and till his 
whiſkers began to bud, and the ſmartneſs of the 
cock of his hat had added a little of the ſoldier 
to him, he was a mere ſoliloquiſt, not one of 
the company thinking it worth their while to 
have any converſation at all with him. 

However, at laſt he began to converſe with one 
of his ſerjeants, who was a Swils, and had 
learned to talk Engliſh not quite unintelligibly; 
and by his means, he was frequently put on the 
out-guards, which was no diſagreeable part of 
his duty; and on that account had ſometimes 
an opportunity of running a ſkin of wine, the 
price of which, within the walls of the city, 
was, on account of an entrance duty, very 
great, and without the gates very reaſonable ; 
ſo that by our hero's trafficking in that trade, he 
ſometimes got a little money, but at all times a 


better allowance of wine. 
N 2 His 
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_ His captain, if a Swiſs can be ſaid to be 
of any religion, was a Roman, but quite free 
from the Spaniſh bigotry : however, that our 
hero's regimentals might be uniform, and it was 
of the utmoſt conſequence that they ſhould be 
ſo, in regard to ſuch as were Spaniards, and in 
the ſame company with him, he furniſhed him- 
ſelf with another pair of beads, which he made 
uſe. of as neceſſity required, without their former 
companions, St. James, or St. Antonio, 
He had not been in the regiment long, before 
he was ordered on the Mole guard, which was 
near his landlord Tom's houſe ; and being now a 
gentleman of ſome figure, ſuch an one as that 
neither his money or word would be ſuſpected or 
denied for a bottle of wine, he paid his old friend 
Tom a viſit, by whom he was received with 
profound reſpect, and a profeſſion of an hearty 
welcome both from him and his wife, but more 
particularly from her, who upon ſight told him, 
that he now looked ſomething like a chriſtian 
gentleman ; no thanks to the conſul, the great- 
eſt ſcrub, churl, and-bite in all Catalonia; and 
for all his great alls, the king of Spain had as 
handſome and good men, and as much money 
as any king of England, nay, as good as king 
George himſelf, no thanks to him neither; and 
God bleſs Mr, George he is as much like my 
uncle Saul as ever one apple was to another ; 
doſt thou not think he is Tommy ? why you 
remember our Saul, the like of him was not to 
be found in the regiment of dragoons he be- 
longed to; well, but Mr, Gunner, you muſt 
pay beverage, indeed you muſt; well, com- 


mend me to good cloaths; why you are no 
more 
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more like the man you was, .when, the drunken 
crew fell on my poor man and myſelf, than 
Jam like the pope of Rome, God Almighty 
bleſs him; and I will tell you another thing too, 
we got in a freſh borachio yeſterday ; and what 
do you think but as how I ſwore, did I not 
Tommy, that no body ſhould broach it but an 
Engliſhman ?” Upon this, under the - ſeal of a 
long kiſs from his landlady, and a ſqueeze by 
the hand from his landlord, their former preli- 
minaries of peace were ratified and confirmed, 
which concluſion our hero imagined would at 
ſome time or other be of ſervice to himſelf, in 
regard to a further correſpondence he deſigned to 
ſettle | with the ſailors; and indeed he was no 
loſer by the accommodation, for afterwards 
when any of the Engliſh ſailors came thither to 
regale, our hero was moſt aſſuredly ſent for; it 
being known by experience, of what great uft 
he had been on thoſe occaſions ; ſo that unleſs 
he was on guard or ſome other duty, he was 
conſtantly their agent and interpreter, or factor, 
to a company too who did not forget to recom- 
penſe him for his trouble; and really whatever 
other uſes were made of his agency, it was of 
ſervice to them very often in the preſervation of 
both their lives and money ; for whenever their 
veſſels were over-ſtored with liquor at night, 
(at which time he was in his barrack) they were 
moſt aſſuredly ſtranded or ſhipwrecked at ſome 
ſtew or other for want of a pilot, and our heto 
ſent for the next morning to ſet them a- drift; 
the inhabitants of the ſtrands they were drove 
on, bearing great reſpect to the gentlemen of 
the train, who were often centinels at a powder- 
' 2h 3 maga- 
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magazine not far from them ; and indeed, ya. 
rious were the accidents and misfortunes which 
Happened on theſe occaſions to his countrymen 
and brother ſailors ; amours, fervent amours, 
attended with ftripes and robberies ; not an hat, 
buckle or handkerchief, or fcarce the -remnant 
of a ſpeckled ſhirt to be ſeen, felt, heard, or 
underſtood ; all loſt in an inviſible robbery, not 
a perſon to be found, male or female, who had 
treated them ſo uncivilly, on alas-a-day, ſuch 
innocent recreations: when the 6 "har ad was 
found, the ſufferers were ſometimes redreſſed by 
the management of our hero at the governor's, 
unleſs ſome Dulcinea pleaded an amour in bar, 
and then prudence compounded the felony. 

UO pon theſe brotherly occaſions, notwithſtand- 
ing the regard ſhewn to the gentlemen in that 


ſervice, he was ſometimes in great danger of 


being aſſaſſinated ; for the province of Cata- 
Jonia in general is inhabited by the moſt deſpe- 
rate people, and Barcelona, in particular of all 
the kingdom of Spain ; there you may hire per- 
fons called Bandelero's, who undertake murder 
at a ſtated price; a ſet of villains that wear po- 
niards and ſtiletto's for that uſe, the laſt of 
which is a weapon of about ſix inches long, and 


ſquare in the faſhion of a . needle, and 


not much larger; ſo that the wound they occa- 


ſion is ſcarce viſible, and, far the moſt part, 


mortal, by the orifice's being ſo ſmall that 
there is no vent for the blood to follow when 
they. are drawn out, nor can the wound be 
probed: afterwards. _ 
Sometimes twenty of theſe wretches are exe- 
cuted at a time, though it is very dangerous 5 
atta 
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attack or proſecute them at any rate, from the 


revenge which has often been taken on ſuch as 


have been inſtrumental to their conviction; after 
they have ſuffered death on the gallows, their 
heads are hung up, and their limbs fixed on 
hooks round it, where they remain four or five 
days in publick view, within the ſquare of the 
market, and from thence are afterwards taken 
down by the executioner, and by him carried 
in a fack to a place about a mile from Barce- 
lona called the Cadavera, a little ſquare ſur- 


rounded with a wall about ten feet high, and 


open at the top; where, through ſpike- holes 
made on purpoſe, may be ſeen, by any one that 
has ſavage curioſity enough, the moſt horrid 
ſpectacle to human nature; and ſurely, of all 
people, Spaniards are the moſt implacable..in 
their revenge, and ſevere in their puniſhments, 


executed without any ſort of remorſe, and not 


to be ended with the loſs of life ; for gibbetting, 
or quartering are the conſtant appendixes to the 


rope; though let it ariſe from what foundation 


it will, their. malefactors die with lefs concern 
for themſelves, or pity from the ſpectators, than 
probably in any other part of the chriſtian 
world ; and the attendance on theſe, one would 


think, moſt melancholy occaſions, is the mereſt 
farce that was ever acted. 


The dreſs of the principal actors in this ſcene 


of execution, is a black canvas gown that 


reaches to the ground, with a cap of the ſame, 


made in the form of a ſugar-loaf about a foot 


high, their faces are covered with a broad flap, 
which falls from the cap to their chins, on each 
| fide of it they fix two glaſſes, the ſize of thoſe 
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of ſpectacles; and thus equipped, with diſhes 
placed on the tops of poles, filled with brim- 
ſtone and oil burning, they traverſe round the 
foot of the gallows, ſhouting in a moſt . horrid 
manner, now and then whiſpering to the per- 
ſons who are to be executed; ſome of whom 
are often ſo tranſported at what theſe gallows 
penitents ſay, that they run up the ladder in 
perfect raptures, waiting with an enthuſiaſtick 
ſmile till the executioner comes to do his office. 

Our hero was preſent at an execution of this 
fort, when fixteen of thoſe who are called Mi- 
quelets were to be hanged, one of whom was 
their ringleader or captain, and had been a no- 
torious offender againſt the government ; the 
perſon on whoſe teſtimony he was principally 
convicted, was one of theſe diſciplinarians whole 
office it is to impoſe on theſe ſort of wretches, 
by telling them that by the dreſſes of humi- 
lation they appear in, and the voluntary prayers 
they offer up for them, they are not only pro- 
pitiators for the informations they gave againſt 
them, but for the crimes they are to ſuffer for; 
and that by the interceſſions they make for 
them in that manner, the time of their being 
in purgatory will be ſhortened. 

He took notice that the chief or captain who 
was mentioned before, had frequent converſa- 
tion with theſe diſciplinarians; and when he 
had got two or three ſteps up the ladder, called 
very loud to one of them, who came with al] 
expedition to. him, and clapping his ear to the 
criminal's mouth, in expectation of ſome fur- 
ther account of his life, the fellow drew a ſti- 


letto from his boſom, and ſtabbed the diſciplina- 
| _ 
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rian to the heart; and afterwards committed the 
like act of cruelty on a venerable capuchin friar, 
who had ſome few minutes before exhorted him 
in a very pious manner, and doubtleſs gave him 
all the comfort he could in what the poor man 
thought his laſt moments, being placed juſt a- 
bove him for that purpoſe. b | 

The rope not being faſtened to the gallows, 
the fellow jumped down among the reſt, who 
were expecting the fame fate with himſelf, who 
all broke looſe at once, and with ſwords, bayo- 
nets, and poniards, killed or wounded ſuch as 
oppoſed them; in the midſt of whom was our 
hero, not a little terrified at what might happen 
from ſuch refolute and deſperate villains, firmly 
reſolving, that if half his majeſty of Spain's ſub- 


jects were to be hanged, which he ſeems to 


think they deſerve in that part of his dominions, 
he would never be an attendant on the like oc- 
caſion again... | 

The chief malecontent, and ſeveral of the 
reſt, after having killed fome of the ſtanders-by, 
made their eſcape, fome of whom were retaken 
and broke alive on the wheel; at which cruel 
ceremony, conformable. to our hero's reſolu- 
tions, and the dictates of. ſelf-preſervation, he 
was not preſent; but afterwards ſaw ſeveral of 
their excruciated bodies, hanging on gibbets 
upon the walls of the town. He has ſeveral 
times ſince told me, chat his eſcape at that time 
ſoemed to be as great an inſtance of the good- 
neis of providence as ever happened to him; 
where, had it not been for his being trampled 
on by the croud, and lying among numbers 


who were either murdered or wounded, the 
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moſt expeditious revenge would have been taken 
on him; ſome of thoſe who were to have been 
executed, having been, not long before, appre- 
hended by fome of the ſoldiers of the garriſon, 


and he, at that time, particularly remarkable by 


having his regimental cloaths on. 

Our hero continued in this branch of their 
fervice above a year before he got a proper 
opportunity of writing to his father, which he 
then did by one Humphrys, mate of a ſhip be- 
longing to captain 'Fhompſon, homeward bound 
from . —— to London; which letter was 
very faithfully delivered according to the direc- 
tions of it. 


And as he was quite tired of the way of life 


he was in, and conſequently extremely anxious 
to return home, thoſe reaſons ſupplied him with 
ample matter to write on, and to exerciſe his 
pen in the moſt prevailing terms he could, to 
induce his father to the greater compaſſion; and 
accordingly he furniſhed him with the moſt 
moving account of great part of the fufterings 
he had undergone, and of the condition he was 
in; and intreated him to apply to one of the 
fe-retaries of ſtate, or ſome nobleman, by whoſe 
intereſt he might be diſcharged from the Spaniſh 
ſervice.. 5 | 

Upon the receipt of his letter, application 
was made by his father to Lord Carteret, who 
was then ſecretary of ſtate, acquainting him of 
his condition and circumſtances; Lord Carteret, 
out of his great goodneſs and compaſſion, wrote 
to Mr. Stanhope, now earl of Harrington, and 
late lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and who was 
at that time plenipotentiary at Madrid; and 15 
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his means and orders, he was, about eight 
months after he had ſent to London, diſcharged 
from the Spaniſh ſervice.. 

To the firſt of which noble lords, for want 
of ſome perſon to introduce him when he was 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he had no opportu- 
nity of returning his thanks; and to the laſt, 
when he was in the ſame high ſtation, though 
he was inquired for by him in a very kind man- 
ner, he, on account of his being ill, was pre- 
vented from doing himſelf the honour of wait- 
ing on him; but with the moſt profound ſenſe: 
of gratitude, he does in this publick manner 
return both of their lordſhips his moſt humble 
acknowledgments for their diſtinguiſhed favour 
and: goodneſs in reſtoring him to his liberty. 

It was near eight months before our hero 
got an. anſwer to the letter he ſent to his fa- 
ther, from which he. apprehended that he was 
dead, or that ſomething had prevented the let- 
ter's coming to his hands; ſo that he began to 


de out of hopes of ſucceeding in his application 


to him; but being in his turn on Mountjuick 
guard, and at that time advanced to the honour 
of a corporal, which was the higheſt military 
rank he ever: arrived to, and even to that, 
on no other account as ever he could under- 
ſtand, but entirely on the recommendation of 
his ſerjeant- major, a Dutchman, vvith whom he 
had created a great intimacy, at the expence 
of the. beſt: part of ſome. borrachio's of wine; 
the true exerciſe of which has raiſed many a 
private gentleman to honour of the like nature; 
and he being in. this manner dignified and di- 
ſtinguiſhed, was ſent for by an orderly. man on. 
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guard at Barcelona, to leave his poſt at Mount- 
juick, and return home. | 

At the time the meſſenger came, he was gone 
from the fort Into the country to buy a ſkin 
of wine; a trade that was attended with ſome 
ſmall profit, unleſs the wine-merchant himſelf 
took too great a ſhare of the commodity ; and 
upon his return, which was much later than it 
ought to have been, under the protection of 
the rank he was then in, he was told that he 
had been ſent for by a meſſenger- extraordinary 
from Barcelona. 

His abſence ſo long from his guard imme- 
diately remonſtrated to him, that the courier 
brought letters of puniſhment, rather than any 
news that could be acceptable to him; and 
the ſtocks was a machine he had been ſo well 
acquainted with, and faſting ſo unpleaſant an 
exerciſe, that. he had ſome thoughts of taking 
another flight to ſome church for ſanctuary : but, 
to his inexpreſſible joy, he was informed by 
the ſerjeant, that his diſcharge was come to the 
Engliſh conſul, and orders accordingly were 
ſent for relieving him from duty. 
| This was a ſurpriſe of ſuch a nature, that 
he has told me, that. nothing but a full jug of 
wine could have prevented the effects of, that 
is, the extraordinary conſequences which often 
ariſe from exceſs of joy ; and finding the con- 
tents of the jug very palatable, he repeated his 
application to it, being ſurrounded by the whole 
guard, with whom, and the ſerjeant, (it be- 
ing contrary to orders to open the .gates of 
the fort after ſun- ſet) he ſpent that whole 
night; and indeed with ſuch companions, be- 

| ing 
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ing all either Swiſs or Dutch, as would have 
completely finiſhed more wine than an whole 
battalion of Spaniards. | 

The ſerjeant at that time on duty, was not 
the ſame with whom he was ſo intimate, and 
from whoſe gracious ſmiles his honours took 
their riſe, but one perfectly as well verſed in 
his trade; could tell over his exploits at the 
battle of Almanza, in ſuch an heroical manner, 
and with ſuch aſſurances of truth, depending 
on oaths of a particular invention, that no- 
thing but an unbelieving Jew could diſcredit 
him; he could repeat to a man, the names of 
perſons of rank and diſtinction he had killed 
with his own right hand; he knew every regi- 
ment of the Portugueſe that ran away, ſent all 
the Engliſh in' general to the devil for a pack 
of cowards and ſcoundrels, but very genteely 
vouchſafed, notwithſtanding his national re- 
flections, to let our hero know, he excepted 
him as a particular, and believed him to be 
one of a better ſort, by the intimacy he had 
obſerved between him and his brother ſerjeant, 
with whom and himſelf he hoped ſoon to have 
a bout at a freſh borachio, that at which they 
were ſitting being almoſt at an end, without 
doing any other execution than ſetting the 
whole guard either quarrelling ox afleep, ex- 
cept the ſerjeant, his brother corporal, and him- 
felt, who jointly and ſeverally laid an embargo 
on the remainder for their own uſe; and by 
the time it was proper to fire the notice gun 
for opening the fort *gate, they had diſpatched 
the whole cargo as ſtout as Hercules; and 


DO 
much better ſoldiers than general Stanhope; * 


with 
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with all the curſes of bell, book and candle, 
light on the lord Gallway. 

The exerciſe they had been at all. night, 
did not by. any means diſqualify the ſerjeant 
from his natural propenſity to pillaging ; for 
before they parted, he exchanged his waiſtcoat, 
hat, and cockade with him, our hero's being 


freſher and better than his, pretending it was a 


perquiſite belonging to every ſerjeant on the 
like occaſions. „ 

And being thus reduced a little, as to his. 
rigging, he left the ſerjeant, and went directly 
to his captain, with an excuſe ready prepared, 
for his not obeying his commands to that pur- 


poſe the night before; which excuſe was, that 


the ſerjeant of the guard was not well, and as 


he was the eldeſt corporal, he could; not leave 


his duty; a. fineſs he was allowed to make. 
uſe of as a recompence for the exchange, 


and a ſtake for a trial. of ſkill at. another 


borachio. | | 
The captain, as he had all along done, be- 

haved very courteouſly on this — 

our hero, that he had been with the conſul, 


and that he apprehended from ſome expreſ- 


ſions which: dropped from him, that his own: 
indiſcretion had brought him into the condi- 
tion he was then in; and in a moſt gentleman- 
like and friendly manner deſired him to have 
a Caution for the future; allowing him what: 
remained of his month's r ay, and the liberty 
of wearing his regimental cloaths *till he could 

be provided with others: 
After this manner he took his leave of the 
Spaniſh. ſervice, being a foldicr in it near eight 
| yer 85 


ion, telling 
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years, unleſs at ſuch times as he deſerted; from 
the ſeverity and poverty of which, he hopes this 
hiſtory may, in ſome manner, be inſtrumental 
to keep ſome of his majeſty's ſubjects; who. 
when once ſeduced into it, have nothing to 
expect but the worſt of treatment, under an 
improbability of ever getting from it, much 
leſs arriving at our hero's diſtinguiſhed ho- 
nour of being a corporal in the train of ar- 


Our hero was now to pay a ſecond viſit to 
the conſul, and not forgetting his.captain's ob- 
ſervations on the converſation he had with him, 
he thought it would be a very good opportunity 
of reminding him of his former reception, be- 
ing what he could never forget; and having 
returned the captain all the acknowledgments 
and thanks he could give him, which, and a 
great deal more he well deſerved from him, 
he went directly to the conful's, and waiting 
ſome time after he had. ſent up his name to- 
him, with the addition of Corporal, he re- 
newed his acquaintance and converſation with. 
his coachman, who received him, and all he 
ſaid, in the ſame blunt, careleſs manner as he 
Rad done at their firſt interview; though our 
hero had. laid aſide the humility of ftile he 
talked: im before; telling him that he was dif=- 
charged from the Spaniſh. ſervice by the Engliſh, 
ambaſſador, and only wanted the conſul's con- 
firmation of an. order ſent to him for that 
purpoſe.. To all which he received no other 
anſwer from the coachman, but That it 
might be true for what he knew, but it was 
not probable at all; a. very likely ſtory in- 

deed,. 


RY 
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deed, that the Engliſh ambaſſador. ſhould have 
nothing elſe to do but write letters to one of 
the king of Spain's ſoldiers; God have mercy 
indeed! Why, my maſter the conſul, now, 
would not put pen and ink to paper, to fave 
the lives of all the ſtraggling gentry from 
hence to Madrid; though I am ſure his ho- 
nour knows beſt what he has to do; but to 
tel] you the truth, countryman, if you be one 
of that ſort, I am half of a mind, that you 
will not get them ſame regimentals off fo ſoon 


as you think for; and faith, for my ſhare of 


the roaſt, I wiſh no better ſport than that 
my head mayn't ache, do you ſee me, till 
the conſul gives you new ones; however, I 
have nothing to ſay to that matter neither; 
and, in truth, I have ſomething elſe to mind 
than ſoldiering or failoring either, and fo fare 
you well.“ | | | 

At length, being ſent for by the conſul, who, 
it is thought, did not remember him, eſpe- 
cially as he was very inquiſitive whether he 
could read or write; and aſked him fo cloſely 
about his family, and where he was born, 
things that he repeated to him ſeveral times, 
when he waited at firſt on him; which, and 
ſome few other inquiries, as ſoon as he had 
finiſhed, he c led for paper, and deſired him 
to write his name; which he did, correſpond- 
ing with the diſcharge he received. from Mr. 
Stanhope. | 

The conſul then began to alter his carriage a 
little, deſiring him to ſit down, and feemed very 
deſirous to get a full account from him aſter 


what manner he had lived ſince he left W 3 
. but. 
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but at the ſame time told him, though he was 
ſatisfied that he was the perſon the diſcharge was 
deſigned for, and had received directions to 
cloath and diet him, yet it was to be after ſuch 
a manner as he ſhould think proper; and that 
he was not to expect either of them in an ex- 
penſive, but on the contrary, in the moſt ſaving 
way, till ſome Engliſh veſſel ſhould arrive there, 
in which endeavours ſhould be uſed to ſend him 
home a paſſenger. _ TH 1 
The inuendo he gave of the parſimonious 
manner he might expect to be treated in, ſhew- 
ed the alliance it had to the uſage he firſt re- 
ceived from him, and confirmed him in an opi- 


nion, that it was his natural diſpoſition to un- 


charitableneſs, and not his having been impoſed 
on, that made him ſo averſe to any thing that 
had a view to compaſſion, very reaſonably ima- 
gining that a letter from ſo honourable an hand 
in his favour, demanded a compliance of quite 
another ſort; which prompted our hero to let 
him know, not in ſo abject a manner as perhaps 
he expected, That he was the ſame perſon, 
who ſome time before, had in the moſt ſuppliant 
manner applied to him on this very occaſion, 
repeating to him the reaſons why he had been 
formerly ſo ſollicitous; two of which particu- 
larly deſerved his attention, . firſt, That he was 
the ſon of a gentleman, and ſecondly, that he 


had been taken priſoner in the ſervice of his 
country ; adding very bluntly, that his carriage was 
not only unlike that of a chriſtian, but a gentle-. 


man too, and moſt unwarrantably ſo as a con- 

ſul; who, if his private inclinations were ſtran- 

Sers to charity, yet his publick character * 
| | | re 
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red him to protect and relieve ſuch of his maje. 
s ſubjects as were in diſtreſs ; an inſtance of 
which he had ſeen before, but without any re- 
gard, in one perhaps, not inferior to himſelf in 
birth or education; and now ſaw him with no 
other ſigns of aſſiſting him than doubtleſs a mere 
compliance to the ambaſſador's letter, 

This, I have heard him ſay, was a text he 
could have held forth on a great while, and 
would have expounded, perhaps more plainly, 
had not the conful prevented him, by telling 
him, he had no manner of remembrance of 
him ; and that if his allegations were true, he 
had acted in a prudential way to prevent his be- 
ing impoſed on, repeating, with great reſent- 
ment, his accuſing him of want of humanity; 
which, though it was a ſtyle he had not all the 
ſeeming right in the world, at that time, to 
make uſe of to a man of his rank, yet it was 
moſt apoſtolically true ; though the manner it 
was delivered in, occaſioned the conſul to tell 
him in great wrath, that he would allow him 
no more than a real and an half of plate a day, 
(value about ten pence halfpenny) to provide 
himſelf with lodging, diet, and every thing elſe 
he wanted; and that directions ſhould be given 
for his being cloathed in ſuch a manner as he 
thought proper, bidding him, when he had 
made choice of a place to lie at, and where he 
might be found, to ſend his clerk word; who 
fat by during the whole converſation, and ſhould 
have had a practical inference or two, on his 
own retentive diſpoſition, worth the whole doc- 
trinal part of the ſermon to his maſter, had he 
not eloped a little ſooner than he imagined. 


Our 


looked like a French renegado; and with great 
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Our hero, as he expected no favour from the 
conſul, nor deſired any more conferences with 
him, told him he would lodge at the Engliſh 
futler's on the Mole (meaning his old acquaint- 
ance Tom) where he was ſoon after cloathed, 
and furniſhed with ſuch things only as were ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary ; the conſul keeping ſtrictly to 
his reſolutions againſt all manner of ſuper- 
fluities. | 
After which our. hero never went again to 
him, it not being in his power to forget his bid- 
ding him be gone in the manner he at firſt did; 
but wrote him word, that he would acquaint his 
employers in what a poor and unwilling manner 
he had executed their commands ; which aroſe 
from a ſpirit of reſentment that nature had im- 
planted in him againſt that deteſtable crime the 
want of charity; and he hopes that this account 
will be a land-mark to every ſailor who may 
hereafter be bound up the Streights, not to ſteer 
too near ſuch a rock, particularly in bad wea- 
ther; and if he ſhould be caſt away, to depend 
on St. James, or St. Antonio, or any other 
red-lettered faint, rather than an unrelenting 
conſul. h 
After our hero's diſcharge, he frequently vi- 
ſited his brother-ſoldiers, who had changed his 
name from the ragged Engliſhman, to El Seig- 
nior Ingleſe; and by the cutting off his whiſ- 
kers, the addition of a buſhy, black wig, and 
an hat not much broader than a quart mug, he 
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difficulty lived within the conſul's allowance, 
eſpecially on account of ſome additional expen- 
ces that attended his dreſs and figure, thinking 

it 
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it an indignity to himſelf to ſuffer any of his 
former comrades to be. at any expence in his 
company ; which honourable ſentiment they 
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cultivated with great addreſs and ingenuity. 


When he had loitered about the town in this 
figure near ſix weeks, there came into the har. 
bour, a veſſel from Briſtol, called the Little 
Robin, bound for the Streights, with a cargo of 
butter, cheeſe and corn, conſigned to ſome of 
the merchants of Barcelona, with the maſter of 
which veſſel, one Mr. Dowding, the conſul a- 
greed for our hero's paſlage, upon his conſenting 
to go up the Streights with the captain; to 
which he readily agreed, being fo tired of the 


country, that he would have gone a foremaſt- 


man to the Weſt-Indies, rather than have ſtayed 
a month longer in the king of Spain's domi- 
nions, with or without a commiſſion. oh 
The conſul, to fave expences, ordered that 
he ſhould be ſent on board directly; and his al- 
Jowance on ſhore being ſtopped, he took his 


birth there accordingly, and as ſoon as the cap- 


tain had taken in his frei 
Portmahon. 


ght, he ſet ſail for 


But before he left Barcelona, the captain 
took in another paſſenger, who was a prieſt, 
and intended to make his paſſage thither, under 


the protection of an Engliſh veſſel, for fear of 


being taken by the Algerines, if he attempted 


ſailing in a Spaniſh one. 
Our hero was ſo long among the Spaniards, 
that probably ſuch an account as the circum- 
ſtances he was in will allow him to make, 
will not be diſa 
voyage a little, 


greeable, though they retard his 
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They are a people very particular in their 
tempers, and the meaneſt of them, have very 
good natural capacities; but the talents they 
are endowed with are buried in pride and ſloth- 


fulneſs, and through a contempt of offices of la- 


bour of any ſort, many of them are half- ſtarved; 
and mechanicks, of all denominations, carry 
ſuch badges of meanneſs about them, that they 
are refuſed admiſſion into the company of thoſe, 
who diſtinguiſh themſelves by the character of 
independent gentlemen ; and yet a man of the 


moſt inſignificant trade will not go abroad with- 


out his ſword and cloak, and the pooreſt ape the 
gravity and gait of the richeſt, by turns moſt 


remarkably exalted, and ſubmiſſively cringing. 
It is a common acceptation that a Spaniard 


will not drink to exceſs, which in regard to his 
doing it in a publick manner, is true; but tho' 


they will not drink above three halfpence worth 


of wine at any one houſe in a day, they will 
take the ſame quantity, at twenty different ones 
before twelve o'clock at night. 

They are not quite ſo jealous as they are re- 


preſented to. be, which may probably ariſe from 


their trading more extenſively than they former- 
ly did; upon which account great numbers of 


foreigners reſide with them, from whom, at 


leaſt, they ought to have learn'd, that a gene- 
rous liberty has in effect more command than 
jealouſy and reſtraint, 

Their women, for the moſt part, are. little 
and handſome, and put nothing on them to re- 
fine their ſhapes, having naturally very neat 
ones ; they are amorous, artful and ſucceſsful in 
their intrigues, which they accompliſh by ſigns, 

| or 
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for want of opportunities of converſing more free. 
Iy; they commonly. wear long veils, by which 
their faces are ſecured from the heat of the wea- 
ther, and large farthingals, doubtleſs the origi. 
nal of that ſurprizing engine an hoop-petti- 


coat; a machine far inferior te that of 3 


farthingal, in r 
flounced with, ſuch: as a croſs, and woollen or 
ſilken· pords knotted, in imitation of thoſe worn 
by their friars. 

The» men in their countenances and com- 
plexions are the reverſe of the women, having 
ugly, fallow, meagre viſages, jewiſh eyes, long 
noſes and peeked chins, and little plucked 
beards, under the inſpection of muſtachio's of 
all ſizes, forms and curlings; they dreſs after 


the ſame manner as they are reported to have 


done many centuries ago, in bands, ſmall hats, 
pretty high in the crown, long black cloaks, an 
infinite number of buttons to their coats, immo- 
derate long ſwords, with breeches open at the 
knees like trouzers, and in ſpectacles of three 
or four inches in diameter; and unvenerable, un- 
regarded and naked is thy noſe, O Spaniard! 
without them. 

Their learning is metaphyſically ſuperficial, 
they are bigots to their religion, and inhuman 
perſecutors of all ſuch as differ with them on that 
account; and tho' charity be extenſively extract- 
ed from them, it is more immediately done from 
à religious credulity; which is not mentioned 
here as a matter of complaint, but as a venial 
failing, a failing that two of our hero's acquaint- 
ance at Barcelona, are not to anſwer for. They 
have ſuch a propenſity to cheating, that it is a 

| com- 


egard to the pious emblems it is 
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common proverb in other countries, that he 
who can outwit a Spaniard, may be an agent 
for the devil, from the inſtructions of whoſe 
emiſſaries they are likewiſe perfect maſters of the 
art of ſwearing. | 

They are naturally gameſters, thieves and 
murderers, thro' jealouſy, paſſion or pride; a 
diſtempered people by inheritance, and if they 
do not bring diſeaſes into the world with them, 
they often extract them from their nurſes breaſts; 
the very beggars that aſk charity from you do it 
in imperious terms, and if you do not beſtow it, 
they often denounce the curſe of God againſt 
you, for your fin of omiſſion. ; 

Some part of the country is exceſſively hot, 
but in general the climate and foil are very good, 
and yet great part of it is uncultivated through 
their incorrigible idleneſs. | 

Nature has provided them. with all things 
agreeable and delightful to the appetite, but 
they are quite ſpoiled in the dreſſing, the whole 
kingdom being ſtrangers to good eating, by their 
ignorance of the art of cookery, as far as our 
hero, from the indigence of his condition could 
obſerve; a fricaſſee of frogs, being the higheſt 


ragout he ever taſted among them. 


Their money, wines and dialect differ in al- 
moſt every province: their cities, and ſome of 
their towns, are very large, and a. great many 
of their garriſons ſtrong and in — repair. 
The town of Madrid, tho' the reſidence of the 
court, is remarkably bad, with more ditches, 
worſe- built houſes and narrower ſtreets than in 
any other city or town in the kingdom, ſo that 


it is no uncemmon thing there to ſee their coaches 


and 
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and mules wading up to their axle- trees and 
bellies in filth, and yet there are ſeveral no- 
ble palaces in and about it. 

This deſcription may poſſibly be thought a 
partial one, on account of the uſage our hero 
got in that country, but he has often aſſured 
me, that abſtracted from partiality or any kind 
of reſentment, it ſhould be the laſt place he 
would chuſe to live in, in regard to the con- 
verſation, diet, or the little amuſements in life, 
to be met with in other countries, to which 
they are utter ſtrangers; and except on his good 
Italian prieſt, ſome others of his fraternity, the 
Iriſh merchants, and his captaifi Savoigne, he 
has as few bleflings left to beſtow on it, as 
Ifaac had on his ſon Eſau; but as to the gen- 
tlemen before- mentioned, he does with the ut- 
moſt pleaſure return them his thanks and ac- 
knowledgments, as far as gratitude can diſ- 
charge ſo large a demand. | | 

But to proceed on his voyage, the maſter of 
the veſſel, captain Dowding, was a moroſe 
churliſh fellow, and no doubt acquainted by 
the conſul with what ſort of cargo he was to 
take under his convoy, and' what proviſion was 
to be ſent on board on that occaſion ; for 
even while he was at Barcelona, he ſeemed 
to chuſe keeping at a diſtance, rather than 
creating any fort of acquaintance with our 
hero, and though he was ſometimes his inter- 
preter, he took care to exclude him from his 
company, when that office was at an end; and 
nothing in nature could, better reſemble the 
monſter in the inchanted iſland, than the mon- 
{ter on board the Little Robin of Briſtol, ne- 


ver 


thirſt. 


wich a terrible hurricane, the wind blo — 
| O 
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ver tractable when ſober, but the moſt ſawn- 
ing animal when he was drunk; and though 


our hero had no guard du vine, nor ſo much 


as a ſingle dram on board, the captain never 


offered him one while he had ſtowage for it 


himſelf, which, it is ſaid, he ſeldom ' wanted, 
and whenever he did, he was failor good e- 
nough to know how to fave a leaky veſſel, 
by pumping it; he conſtantly fumigated his 
noſe with tobacco, ſtuped his entrails with 


brandy, and had no more deſire for converſa- 


tion than a quaker, under the inſpinations + of 
the ſpirit, at a ſilent meeting. | 

The prieſt, who was the 85 paſſenger, 
and by his dreſs one of diſtinction in- that or- 


der, had laid in a good failing cargo, in every 


any except wine, which, as he drank 
little himſelf, he was at no trouble about, 


bs. ſuch as it was, fell intirely to our hero's 


ſhare; for the prieſt was fo ſea-ſick, and of 
ſuch an infirm conſtitution utherwiſe;' that he 
did not care to drink any thing but wine and 
water mixed, of the former of which ingre- 


dients, as our hero was his nurſe-keeper, he 


took care, (doubtleſs in regard to his illneſs) 
that he ſhould not take too much of, but of 
the latter our hero never once taſted. con- 
cluding very prudently that the prieſt ought not 
to want ſomething ae win to quench. his 


They had a very quick alfa from Barce- 
lona to Fort St. Philip, which lies juſt in the 
entrance of the harbour of Port-mahon, the 
fineſt perhaps in the world, where they met 
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full in their teeth, and the ſtorm continuing 
two nights and a day, they kept firing guns 
of diſtreſs, though no boat dared to venture off 
ſhore, to bring an hand froni on board, which 
was the utmoſt they could hope for, the pre- 
ſervation of the ſhip being what they could not 
expect, ſo that he was in real danger of un- 
dergoing the fate he formerly A 7 he had 
done; and it very naturally led him into ſug- 
geſtions, that ſuch a ludicrous uſe as he had 
made of eſcaping a danger of that nature by 
providence, he might deſervedly have been then 
rewarded ſor the want of its aſſiſtance. And, 
certainly, it is one of, the moſt ſurpriſing 
things in life, to ſee how undauntedly, and 
even careleſſy, men who are accuſtomed to 
the ſea, neglet ſuch a condition as they were 
in, eating, drinking, ſwearing and jeſting on 
the brink, and at the cireumſtances of their 
death. ole Ol . | 4 99 5 
While they were in this condition, the 
prieſt often ſent for our hero to his cabbin, 
to inquire whether there was any hope of the 
veſſel's being ſaved, who, as he ſaw no proba- 
bility of it, told him, that it was his opinion 
that they ſhould all be loſt; at which account 
he did not ſeem. to be ſhocked at all, but 


with great concern aſked him, how it came 


about, that he and the reſt of the ſailors were 
ſo wretchedly inſenſible as not to be at their 
prayers; which, to tell the truth, not one on 
board concerned himſelf about except himſelf 
and the captain, in his way of. worſhip, which 
vas a medley of Heavens preſerve us, Lord 
have mercy upon us, I think the devil is in 8 
Ir WInd, 
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wind, Damme but Jonas and his whale's belly 


was but a mackarel gale to this; with an 
alphabetical denuntiation of other oaths and 
curſes of too maritime a nature to explain 
here. 3 

At every extraordinary guſt of wind he would 
bellow like a bull; and when it was calm for 
a moment, he would gulp down a glaſs of 
brandy, enough to ſuffocate the moſt able land- 
man at that ſort of liquor, In the we hit 


during the whole ſtorm, he ſtood on deck in 


a greaſy woollen cap, with the collar of his 
ſhirt unbuttoned ready for ſwimming ; he had 
a bible lying by him, on the pinnacle, which 
he never opened, but as the ſhip heeled, would 
give a blow on it with his fiſt, ſufficient to un- 
bind it, and at the fame time damn himſelf 
for having neglected to make a better uſe of 
it; in which pious'devotion no one could be 
more fervent at that time, nor leſs ſo in any 
other fort afterwards. TO 

The prieſt was very communicative of his 


exhortations, and ſhewed the moſt juſt re- 
marks on the captain's behaviour in his cabbin, 


where his tokens of a ſincere and unfeigned 


repentance- appeared in another light, by his 


curſing prieſts and friars of all forts, and eve 
other ſpiritual man of the order of Melchiſe- 
deck, for occaſioning whirlwinds, ſtorms, and 
ſhipwrecks, to the utter deſtruction of his ma- 
jeſty's navy, on board of which they were either 
imported, exported, or tranſported ; with con- 
fuſion to himſelf if there was ever good luck 
in ebb or flood, r. + or . no ſoundings, 

pe: | 2 aft* 
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aft or abaft, ſtar-board or lar-board, where- 


ever a parſon was a paſſenger. 8 
As the ſtorm increaſed, ſo did the noiſe and 
ſwearing upon deck, which occaſioned the 
pn to apply to our hero for further intel- 
ligence, who confirmed what he had ſaid be- 
fore as to the danger they were in of being 
loſt; but told him they truſted to providence, 
and that as the ſhip tailed ſo near the rocks, 
ſome of them might poſlibly ſwim to ſhore, if 
the ſhip ſhould be wrecked : and if fo or not 
To, they had nothing to loſe but their carcaſſes, 
which a great many of them did not think 
worth praying for. 1 | | 

Ass ſoon as the prieſt heard that ſome of 
them might, poſſibly be ſaved, he deſired our 
hero to come nearer to him, telling him, that 
he was ſure: he ſhould die within a few hours, 
whether the veſſel rode, out the ſtorm or not, 
and gave him very fatherly and good admoni- 
tion ; which at that time he was not at leiſure 
to take all the notice of which it deferved, 
and put into his hands a ſmall bundle of pa- 
pers carefully ſealed up, which he defired for 
the ſake of the Virgin Mary, if our hero got 
ſafe on ſhore, might be delivered to Don An- 
tonio Perez, the chief prieſt at Port-mahon ; 
and then gave him a purſe in which were 
thirty piſtoles, adviſing him to make the beſt 
uſe of them he could, fome of them in re- 
 gard to himſelf, but particularly to remember 
the neceſſities of the poor, leaving the diviſion 
of them to his own diſcretion, who, as he 
knew no one poorer than himſelf, had no gn 

3 trou 
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trouble in chuſing a proper object of his be- 
nefaction; he likewiſe deſired him to deliver 
his gold watch, beads and cruciſix, with a 
large trunk, to the prieſt before- mentioned; 
5 according to his prediction, died very near 


the time he had allotted for his departure, 


partly through fear, the ſtorm having bore 
away the veſſel's rudder, and the ſea broke 
into the cabbin through the windows, and 


partly through the illneſs he lay under when 


he came on board at Barcel ha. 


Our hero took care of the papers, and all 
the reſt of the things committed to his charge, 


but more eſpecially the purſe, which, in his 
opinion he was clearly intitled to, under a nun- 


cupative will, though he was afterwards in im- 


minent danger, by its not being reduced into 
writing, according to the form of the ſtatute 
in that caſe made and provided. 

The next morning after his death, the maſts 
being loſt, and the rudder gone, they made 


ſhift to get into the harbour, and came ſafe to 


an anchor from. a ſtorm, which no one on 
board had any hopes of being delivered from, 
but verified the proverb of its being “ an ill 


wind that blows no body good,” for our hero 
was tolerably well paid for his attendance in 
it; but after what manner, he did not think 
it neceſſary to acquaint the captain, for fear 
he ſhould attempt coming in as a joint le- 


gatee, though he furniſhed him with an ac- 
count of the teſtator's nuncupative will in every 
other item: to all which he gave no other 
anſwer, than „Damn him if ſome of the 


O3 his 
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ſons of whores at Port-mahon did not pay for 
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his paſſage, he would keep his carcaſe on board 
till the next ſtorm, and then fling it over- 
board to appeaſe it; for whatever ſubjection the 
prieſts might keep the devil under aſhore, he 


was fure they raiſed him on board, and that 


the ſhip's hold was never free from the ſcent 


of brimſtone ſince father Antony, father Ja- 


2 or father Beelzebub came on board 
r. 99 

As ſoon as our hero got on ſhore, he 
went to the chief-prieſt, and gave him the 
packet ſealed up, as he had received it, with 
an account of what other things were deli- 
vered to him, together with the gold-watch, 
beads and crucifix; and next day brought the 
prieſt to the captain, who upon giving him 
four piſtoles, ordered that the deceaſed body, 
trunk, and what elſe belonged to him ſhould 
be given to any one authoriſed to receive them 
for the chief-prieſt's uſe, though the money 
was clcar gain to the captain, the poor man 
having never taſted any thing belonging to him 
or his crew, and very little of his own goods 
and chattels by the loſs of appetite in him, 
which. was of ſpecial ſervice to the good one 
our hero had, and for want. of more ſubſtan- 
tial diet, very often ſupplied him with ſweet- 
meats, dried raiſins, and now and then a pecto- 
ral, which he heartily wiſhed could have been 
converted into a much better ſort of liquor; 
together with à tranſmutation of his confectio- 
nary proviſion. 285 
the damage they received in the ſtorm, 


they were A to lie at anchor in the har- 
Mahon, three weeks longer than 
e oer= 


bour of Port 
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atherwiſe they would have done; and there our 
hero met with his old comrades in Pitts's regi- 
ment of horſe, Mr. Margaret, and Mr. Otway, 
who were then lieutenants in that garriſon, and 
behaved to him in the moſt friendly and genteel 
manner, lodging and entertaining him at their 
own houſes during the ſhip's ftay ; our hero 
gave them a general detail of what had happened 
to him from the time he was broke out of the 
regiment, and by their means was introduced to 
governor Hardgrave, and moſt of the officers of 
the garriſon, and at length ſent away, by their 
aſſiſtance, as well provided with ſhip-ſtores as his 
honour the captain. 

The prieſt to whom he delivered the papers 
made it his buſineſs afterwards to be frequently 
in his company, inquiring where the ſhip was 
bound to; and in a moſt particular manner, 
whether the other prieſt was not poſſeſſed of any 
money at the time of his death. 5 

Our hero told him, that they were bound to 
Genoa, Leghorn and Naples, and that it was 
not probable that the deceaſed prieſt ſnould have 
money, without mentioning how he would have 
it digoſed of, as he had done the reſt of his 
effects, and probably under the ſame confidence, 

which had been faithfully diſcharged by him 

* regard to what he had delivered over to his 
ute, : a4 

The prieſt thanked him very kindly for the 
obſervance he had ſhewn to his friend's laſt re- 
queſts in relation to himſelf, and with a ſuſpi- 
cious complaiſance, begged pardon for his ma- 
king any further inquiries about the deceaſed's 
effects, which he was chiefly induced to do 


O 4 upon 
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upon his' Ding informed, that he was the only 
perſon on-board who could converſe with him at 
any rate; which in fact was true, but carried 
no manner of conviction in it to perſuade our 
hero to a neceſſity of mentioning the nuncupa- 
tive will, for fear the validity of it ſhould be 
diſputed, in a part of the world, where he was 
neither acquainted with the vicar-general, his 
ſurrogate, regiſter, or any judicial procurator. 
As ſoon as the ſhip was refitted and ready to 
ſail, he took his leave of the moſt kind and ob- 
liging ſet of officers that were ever met with, 
though it was almoſt impoſſible to add to the 


eſteem he always had for the gentlemen of that 


profeſſion; and indeed the bent of his genius 
Evas ever to the army, though ſo unfortunate 


were his campaigns, that neither his courage 


or conduct could advance him to higher prefer- 
ment than a corporal ; and yet ſuch was the ci- 
vility of thoſe gentlemen, as to ſend him home 
in a dreſs, by which he might have been quali- 
fied to have made no ſmall figure at any of the 
moſt celebrated routs, drums, ridottos, or aſſem- 
blies in Dublin or elſewhere. 

They had a very good paſſage from Port 
Mahon to Genoa, where the captain was to 
take in bale-goods, taffita's and velvets; our 
hero had not been on ſhore but twice before 
he was taken priſoner, without the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion upon what account, and carried before the 
Savi Grande, who are judges of all ſea-faring 
complaints; and as ſoon as he was brought into 
their hall, they informed him by an interpreter, 
that the reaſon of his being apprehended was, 


for having detained a conſiderable ſum of money 
| belong- 


belonging to a prieſt who died in his paſſage 
from Barcelona to Port Mahon, on board the 
veſſel in which he came into their harbour, and 
whoſe brother was a native of Genoa; and 
pointing to him, let our hero know he was then 
preſent, and demanded reſtitution of the mo- 
ney; to which libel, he put in a peremptory and 
exceptive matter, in ipſis''terminis, as at Port 
Mahon. | T | 197 
This accuſation aroſe from the other prieſt, 
whoſe meaning for inquiring fo often where the 
veſſel was bound to, he did not conſider till 
then. The captain was ſent for who confirmed 
what our hero had faid in his defence, that he 
never heard that the prieſt had any money, or 
left any, or that any ſum whatſoever had been 
detained from him, by our hero, or any perſon 
belonging to his ſhip ; all which teſtimony was 
iven for want of intelligence in the captain, 
who would have informed againſt the whole 
race of mankind for a third part of the legacy: 
and as he had been paid by the conſul for the 
priſoner's paſſage, he let him and his judges 
know, © that he would give himſelf no further 
trouble about their ſuſcipions or accuſations, but 
that they might impriſon him or not as the 
thought convenient ; and that all he knew of the 
matter, was, that the Little Robin would go ſo 
much the lighter home, if that part of her cargo 
(meaning our hero) was hoiſted over-board.” 
And it is. believed, in order to fave his provi- 
ſions, he would have been of the ſame opinion 
as to. his being hanged. | | 
However, when our hero found himſelf quite 


deſerted, he behaved as courageoufly- as he could, 
* O 5 and. 
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and told them very ſmartly, that the captain 
{brute as he was) was bringing him home by a 
ſpecial . order from the Englith ambaſſador at 
Madrid, and that if they hindered him of his 
paſſage by impriſonment or otherwiſe, that it 
would be at their peril; and that as a ſubject of 
England, he claimed a right to that ambaſſa- 
dor's protection: upon which his judges nodded 
very gravely ; and after a whiſper'd debate, told 
the priſoner, that at preſent he ſhould not be 
ordered to gaol, but that directions would be 
iven, which they expected the captain ſhould 
implicitly obey, that he ſhould not go out of 
the gates of the city, at leaſt not on board his 
or any other veſſel, till the return of the packet 
boat from Barcelona; and as the captain had 
let them know his reſolution of putting into 
their harbour again, before he ſailed home wards, 
our hero was prevented from going wlth him any 
fyrther up the Streights. | | 
Before the ſhip ſailed he got his cheſt ſo well 
furniſhed by the generoſity of the officers a-ſhore, 


not depending on the maſter's word as to his 


calling at Genoa again, from whence he failed 
in about ten days without him; and though he 
knew it was impoſſible that he could be attacked 
to any purpoſe, yet he was fo unacquainted witli 
the Genoeſe laws, and ſo well acquainted with 
the uncertainty of law in general, that he was 
under ſome apprehenſions of the conſequences of 
even a charge againſt him, let it be never ſo in- 
differently grounded: but as the Engliſh and 


| Iriſh who reſided there were informed that he 
was detained on a mere ſurmiſe, he was treated 
by them in a very friendly manner, eſpecially 


* 
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on his complaining of the ungenerons uſe the 
Port Mahon prieſt had made of his fidelity ta 
him ; whoſe ſcrutiny on this occaſion, muſt un- 
doubtedly have riſen from ſome memorandums 
in the papers he had given him; the deceaſed 
prieſt not having ſpoke a word, nor wrote a 
line, after he had bequeathed the money in the 
manner he did, nor was any perſon but himſelf 
preſent at the time it was delivered. | 

As our. hero had nothing to do within the 
town, nor any opportunity of going out of it, it 
came naturally in his way to make ſome obſer- 
vations on the place and its inhabitants; who 
are a people of very quick apprehenſion, and 
of a ſedate carriage, though not of the ſullen, 
gloomy diſpoſition of a Spaniard, and yet ſome 
of them the greateſt buffoons and ſcaramouches, 
eſpecially on feſtivals and holidays. . 

Their behaviour in general is as civil as can, 
be met with, if not too much on the punctilio: 
the men dreſs after a better manner than the Spa- 
niards, pretty much in the French faſhion, ex- 
cept ſome of the moſt antient families, who ſtill 
retain the Spaniſh cuſtoms of whiſkers, beads, 
and long cloaks, and make a very odd figure at 
their times of eating ; having then uſually on 
them grey coats, and little caps; and though 
they are ſober enough in regard to their own 
drinking, they leave it in the power of every 
other perſon to do as he pleaſes, by having dif- 
ferent wines put on a ſtand with a — glaſs in 
the middle, into which every one pours as much, 
and as often as he pleaſes; they have likewiſe a 
very diſagreeable cuſtom of ſcraping cheeſe upon 
many things they eat. | 

O 6 As 
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As to the women, the charms of their beau 
are very eaſily to be withftood, and to add an 
unnatural luſtre to it, they all paint, and fre- 
quently. go bare-headed at home; they waſh 
their hair with ſome compoſition, which they 
dry in the ſun, and by that means turn it into a 


ellowiſn colour: they make fornication with 


its appendix a mere traffick, and his holinefs 
licenſes the trade, by permitting common ſtews, 


which pay him an annual duty towards main- 


taining his gallies, againſt the more continent 
Turks and Infidels. And this muſt certainly 
be a conſiderable article in trade, in which the 
merchants are imployed both day and night. 
The city is very populous, and in it a great 


many magnificent palaces and churches, and 


what is more particular, their gardens are on 
the tops of their houſes, moſt of which are 
exceedingly good; it is in circumference about 
ſix miles, but ſome of the old ſtreets are ſo 
very narrow and dark, that a coach cannot paſs 
through them. $ | 

Our hero lived very well here, and appeared 
as chearful as poſſibly he could, though he was 
extremely anxious about the return of the packet. 


from Barcelona, and very inquiſitive from all 


his acquaintance about it, from whom he could 
get no other intelligence, than that it was 
one of the moſt uncertain that came into that 


hasbamr:; i575 + 


From the beginning of his confinement within 


the town, he was advifed, upon no account: 
whatſoever, to attempt going out of the gates; 
which advice he ſtrictly complied with, being 
acerwards aTured on undeniable teſtimony, _ 


if he hadidone otherwiſe they would have aflaſ- 
ſinated him, not unknown to the prieſt's bro- 
ther, in whom, as he was ſo deeply read in 
phyſiognomy, 'he could ' plainly obſerve a la- 
tent malicious deſign againſt his life; and as 
thoroughly ſatisfied that if he had not gone' with 
all the privacy imaginable on board the Little 
Robin, he never ſhould have failed home in any 
other ſhip: for the very day the captain was 


under his fore-ſail for putting to ſea, there was a 


mob attending him wherever he went. , 

In about three weeks the packet boat arrived 
from Barcelena, after which he frequently met 
with ſome of the magiſtrates, before whom he 
was brought when he firſt came to Genoa ; but 
obſerving that there was no order for his being 
cloſer confined, he apprehended what in fact 
was. true, that there was nothing further to be 


alledged againſt him; and upon the captain's 


return to Leghorn, he was reſtored to his full 
liberty: after which, the ſhip was ſeldom. free 
from ſome inſult or other at low-water, eſpe- 
cially when the captain came on board for the 
laſt time; when our hero did not think proper 
to make his appearance on deck, nor ſo much: 
as join in a cheer, till he had got ſafe out of the 
channel, and then it is indeed no difficult matter 


to gueſs at what ſort of a ſalvo he beſtowed. 


However before he went off, as private as his 


imbarkation was, as he had ſpent ſome part of 


his legacy, and been detained there without any 
proof whatfoeves againſt him, he thought he 
was intitled to the re- payment of fome part of 


his loſſes by way of coſts; and accordingly ap- 


plied to the Savi Grande, letting him know to. 
what 
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what a great expence he had been put, on a 


very malicious inſinuation, not forgetting to in- 
terſperſe the ambaſlador's name in his memo- 
rial; which he drew in terms not beneath an 
inſulted plenipotentiary, though he got no re- 
dreſs, nor any other anſwer to his excellency's 
demands, than that he had a very good eſcape, 
and could eaſily afford the expences complained 
of, to which they were ſorry, that they could 
not conveniently add ſuch damages as he richly 
deſerved. 


As ſoon as they were under fail, and the cap- 


tain had an opportunity of converſing with him 
alone, he began, reflecting perhaps upon what 
little notice he had taken of him during this af- 
fair, in a very moving ſtrain, letting him know 
under what extraordinary concern he had been 
for him: S' blood, man, I was never put to 
my trumps ſo much ſince I was as big as a tar- 
barrel; damn it, you would have got a ſhot be- 
tween wind and water if it had not been for me, 
that would have ſunk you at once; the ſons of 
whores made me launch out ten pieces before 
F could bring them to at any rate : there was 
not a tack at the helm but I took, to bear 
right-a-head on the doge. *Sdeath, the old pi- 
rate carried a bloody ſtiff fail, and had as ſharp- 
a look-out as if he was to the leeward of an 
Algerine: heark-ye, boy, they took no more 


notice of your conſul, nor your jaw-work about 


the ambaſſador, than I would do if I was keel- 
hawling the pope, do you ſee me; and if fo be 
you fheered off with a yellow-boy or two of 
the prieſt's, much good may do you; why, man, 
T have not a hand on board but would have * 
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bim a lift at a dead ſet. Sblood, I had rather 
fail off at ebb tide with the wind in our teeth, 
with a dollar of his money, do you ſee me, 
than lie by half a glaſs, for all his whim-whams, 
prayers, Lond have W us, and the reſt 
of his church-rigging. me, give us your fiſt; 
here is confuſion, do you ſee me, to the whole 
nation, proſperity to the Little Robin of Briſtol, 
and a fafe paſſage, my boy.” 

This was the firſt time our hero had heard 
ſo much of his rhetorick, and as the bottle was 
in his hand, he had reaſon to ſuppoſe he was 
to pledge him ; but though he was quite out of 
breath, he tipped off half a pint of brandy at 
once, and left him, ſwearing, he ſhould have 
had a taſte, but that the mate or ſome devil or 
other had drank off two thirds of his bottle. 

This ſort of diſcourſe and treatment, was no 
great novelty to him, having experienced his 
great humanity in many particulars before ; and 
he was ſo far from believing the myſtery of his 
converſation, that as ſoon as he came upon, 
deck again, our hero told him, that all he had 
ſaid about Genoa was a packet of forgery and 
untruths ; and that as ſoon as he got home he 
would make a proper uſe of his brutiſh beha- 
viour; and from thence-forward broke off all 
manner of converſation with him, and having 


_ repleniſhed his cheſt before he went on board, 


he knew he ſhould not ſtand in need of his aſ- 
ſiſtance, and was determined not to give him 
any; fo that though they generally . toge- 
ther, and were in that. particular, allies, yet 


they were neutrals in regard to their drink. 
They 
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They had a good paſſage to Cadiz, a ſurly 
captain, and a downright hearty mate, who was 
our hero's comrade in drinking, ſmoaking and 
ſinging, three excellent qualifications on a long 
voyage, in the ſecond of which they were con- 


ſtantly imployed, and the laſt depended on the 


firſt, They met with ſome Engliſh veſſels that 
informed them that ſeveral Alperine ſhips were 
cruizing in the channel, and that one of them 
had been brought to by one of their corſairs of 
forty guns, but on the captain's producing his 
paſs, ſhe was diſcharged without further mole- 
ſtation. This put their captain in mind of ſearch- 
ing for his, which was by ſome means or other 
miſlaid, which brought him into ſuch a terrible 
diſorder, that he was ſeldom ſober one hour in 


eight and forty ; the compleateſt way he knew 


to aſſuage the conſternation he was under of 
being made a priſoner, which I have heard our 
hero ſay, he would almoſt conſented to have 
been for ſome few months, provided' his honour 
captain Dowding was to have gone through a 
regular baſtinado, during his continuance there. 
This ſame fright, notwithſtanding the noſtrum 
he made uſe of to abate it, continued ſo very 


ſevere, that he was ready to fall into an apo- 


plexy at the difcovery of a fait of any kind 
whatſoever; and being a little er Hh, 
whenever he put the See to his eye upon 
that occaſion, he would ſwear he ſaw a whole 
fleet of Algerines bearing down on him, crying 
out, „ S' blood, Matthews, (which was his 


mate's name) don't you ſee the bloody flag at 


their main-top-maſt-head ? don't you ſee a black 


enſign and pennant ? why, Matthews, you oy 
ce 
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ſee a death's head in every quarter of them; all 
this comes athwart us, do you ſee me, upon 
account of the curſed prieſt or friar who gave up 
the ghoſt aboard us at Port-mahon ; there is not 
a parſon in the varſal world, but the devil owes 
a ſpite to, dead or alive: while we had his 
carcaſe below decks, which, do you ſee me, 
ſtunk like a barrel of rotten herrings, we were 
always in a ſtorm, and when he was making 
his laſt tack for t'other world, there was not a 
Lapland witch that had a feather in her wings, 
but was hovering over the Little Robin; and 
had he not ſheered off as he did, the other 
pater-noſter would have overſet her, turned 
her, do you ſee me keel upwards; a pretty 
breakfaſt we ſhould have been, damme, for a 
ſhoal of grampaſſes; and now his carcaſe is 
rotting on ſhore, theſe Mahometan dogs have 
a mind to board us, in order to give a look- 
out for his ſoul: Matthews, why I tell you, 
Matthews, *'tis not that I value any religion 
of a groat, and could learn, mayhap, the Ma- 
hometan creed as ſoon as another; but to loſe 
the Little Robin of Briſtol, to have a ſon of a 
whore of a muſſulman the captain of the Little 
Robin, why a man would turn Jew, Turk, 
Mahometan, or any thing but a prieſt, firſt; 
damn him that ſays no. What ſay you, Mat- 
thews ? out with it.“ | 
On this and all other occaſions he was as 
a man that regardeth himſelf only, and gave 
himſelf no manner of trouble at all about the 
crew, or the hardſhips they in particular muſt 


have undergone by the forfeiture of the ſhip, 
1 ſo 
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fo. that our hero and the mate upon fight of 
any. veſſel, whatſoever, while they were in that 
latitude, would affirm it was an Algerine cor- 
fair; by which they got now and then a part- 
ing dram out of his guard du vin, on account, 
doubtleſs, of his believing, that if any thing 
ſhould be left in it, it muſt ſoon come into 
other hands; and it is ſaid, that he was fo good 
a chriſtian, as not willingly to beſtow his liquor 
on a Turk. 5 

The carpenter of the ſhip had been a pri- 
ſoner at Algiers for ſeven years, and as theſe 
tranſactions happened on board while he was 
there, it lay in his way to give ſome account 
of it, probably a more ſuccinct and natural one 
than many that have made their appearance 
before; which J have recited, believing that the 
2 of it may excuſe the digreſſion from the 
hiſtory. 
| He affirmed, that though it was a notion 
enerally received, that the ſlavery that fol- 
add being taken priſoner by the Algerines, 


was in it ſelf of the cruelleſt kind, yet he 


found it quite different, for that ſuch ſlaves 
as had been brought up to any manner of 
buſineſs, and behaved themſelves tolerably well, 


were treated with humanity; and that when 


a corſair took a prize, the perſons belonging 
to it, as ſoon as they were landed, were brought 
to the dey's houſe, to which they were fol- 
lowed by their reſpective conſuls, who reſided 
there; and if they were paſſengers of ſuch 
nations as were at peace with the Algerines, 
the dey ordered them to be diſcharged imme- 

diately ; 
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diately; but if they were of nations at war 
with them, and ſerved on board in any re- 
ſpe, they were deemed ſlaves, and the dey 
had his choice of every eight of them ; and, 
beſides that privilege, abſolutely claimed all 
others of rank or diſtinction. 

Such as were deemed common ſlaves were 
drove to the public market, where the cryer 
proclaimed their trade, and the price ſet on 
them; ſuch as were of no trade, were imme- 
diately put to laborious imployments, in which 
when they were not wanted, as particularly on - 
every Friday, they were allowed to work for 
themſelves, or for others, who were freemen 
and inhabitants, and not of their belief: to 
every one of theſe kind of ſlaves were given 
three loaves of bread a day, about the ſize of 
our penny loaves, and by their continual in- 
duſtry, many of them ſaved money there; and 
that the government allowed them a property 


in what they got; and further, that the con- 


dition of ſuch as are ſlaves to private perſons, 
depended intirely on their own behaviour, This 
was in regard to the men. 

But as to the women, unleſs their pur- 
chaſers expect a large ranſom, they are ſold 
again to every uſe their buyers think conve- 
nient : and yet treated with a great deal more 
humanity than many of the unfortunate ladies 
in Drury-lane. | 

From Genoa they ſailed directly to Cadiz, 
and nothing more happened extraordinary in 
the paſſage but a conſtant round of brutality 


from their captain, who was always an” i 
| 4 
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bad weather, and afleep, when it was fair, and 
as ſoon as they came to an anchor, and oppor- 
tunity ſerved, our hero truſted himſelf again 
on the unhallowed ground of Spain; and ven: 
tured to make his appearance in Cadiz, though 
he was not free from the apprehenſions of 
meeting with ſome of the regiments to which 
he had formerly belonged, particularly that of 
Mahony's dragoons, which he had no oppor- 
tunity of taking his leave of at Balbaſtro. And 
according to his ſuggeſtions, ſaw ſome of the 
officers belonging to it there, particularly lieu- 
tenal colonel Full 

notice of him; and no wonder that he eſcaped 
his knowledge, conſidering the different figure 
he then en from what he did when he de- 
ſerted : his dreſs and appearance being con- 
verted from a lank head of hair, a pair of half- 
curled whiſkers, and a ſhabby regimental coat, 
into a ſmart toupee wig, not an hair to be 
ſeen on his lips, an extraordinary good ſcarlet 
coat, a ſilk waiſtcoat, and a laced hat, cocked 
ſo fiercely, that had even a Spaniard been the 
owner of it, it muſt have animated his natural 
Caution ; to which were added a cane, and ſome 


other military decorations, all of which were 


the effects of the generoſity of the officers at 
Port-mahon. 

While they lay in that harbour, our hero 
had nothing to imploy himſelf in but view- 
ing the town, and obſerving ſome little inci- 
dents that did not come in his way in any 
other part of Spain; and particularly, being 
preſent at a play acted by the natives, far - 

| yon 


ce, who took no manner of 
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yond his 2 whether it was a comedy or 
a tragedy; but, if he may be allowed ſo in- 
* a denomination, it was both and 
neither; and in regard to their players and 
their dreſs, mean and ridiculous to the laſt 
degree; ſo different from the ſtage in Smock- 
alley, that inſtead of the women perſonating 
the men, if they could even arrive at the 
perfection of Mrs. S in the celebrated 
character of Sir Harry Wildair, it would be 
counted an aſſurance beyond abſolution for any 
woman to attempt it, or indeed to appear on 
the ſtage at all; for want of whom, their male 
ſubſtitutes look like a ſet of Mooriſh herma- 
phrodites, exorciſing the devil on a faſt day. 

They were equipped in much the ſame fort 
of dreſſes as they uſually wore at other times, 
except the buffoon, who made an 'appearance 
exactly reſembling a merry-andrew at Bartho- 
lomew fair. Their ſtage is made with wooden 
planks laid on empty wine-pipes, without 
ſcenes, and very few decorations ;. the tragedy, 
comedy, farce, or paſtoral, or whatever they 
are pleaſed. to call it, is ated by day-light, 
and the ſpectators ſeated on benches, like thoſe 
at a puppet-ſhew. 

The hero of the what-do-you-call-it is ge- 
nerally one of their ſaints, whom, when the 
actor repreſents as having done ſome miracle, 
the whole audience fall on their knees, croſ- 
ing themſelves, and repeating their Pater- 
noſters as devoutly as they do at the celebra- 
tion of maſs; and though they are in high 


glee, and in the midſt of a laugh at what the 
buffoon 
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buffoon in the play has moſt unwittingly ſaid, 
if they hear the veſper-bell ring, which it 
conſtantly does at the cloſe of every evening, 
they change their laugh into devotion, and 
unanimouſly repeat their prayers on that oc- 
caſion. N | 

Between the acts of the play, which con- 
tains no other, if any plot or meaning at all, 
than the overthrow of ſome poor devil by a 
ſaint, the continency and ſtrength of a nun 
againſt a monſtrous large giant, or the diſ- 
ſetting, burning, boiling or roaſting ſome mar- 
tyr, who comes to life again. The buffoon 
makes his appearance in the dreſs before-men- 
tioned, except as to his whiſkers, whoſe ex- 
tempore ſpeech let it be never ſo ſtupid, is 
attended with an univerſal ſhout, and a pair of 
ſpectacles, with glaſſes of the ſize of our penny 
loaves properly clapped on his noſe on a ſud- 
den, have occaſioned a longer and louder clap 
than ever Mr, Sheridan got by acting the part 
of Hamlet or Richard the Third; though [I 
know no one that can excel him in that or 
any other character he appears in: indeed to 
the honour of their audience they are altoge- 
ther unacquainted with the uſe of the catcall, 
and as bad as their entertainment is, they 
ive their attendance with a view of applaud- 
ing rather than criticiſing; and if you hear 
a groan, it is what ariſes from a religious ex- 
taſy, without any deſign of diſturbing the au- 
dience,” | | 

They divide the performance into three acts, 
with interludes of the moſt diſcording _ 
| 0 
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of guittars, harps, caſtinets, hfes, drums, pipes 


and tabors, with a ſet of dancers with little 
bells round their ancles, who, in ſome of 
their friſkings, ſtooped ſo low that they almoſt 
touched tbe ground with their noſes, while they 
were on their feet; a piece of activity to be 
left to the determination of Mahomet Caracca 
and Maddox, in regard to their performance 
on the wire. 

Our hero could eafily diſtinguiſh a freer 
converſation between the gentlemen and ladies 
at Cadiz than in any other part of the king- 
dom, introduced without doubt by the great 
numbers of foteigners who reſide there, who 
very often leave a ſpecimen 'of the gaiety of 
their behaviour to their children, begotten there 
at the peril of their lives; and I have heard 
him ſay, that by his experience in his fa- 
yourite ſcience, * ad he could ſee to 
demonſtration, an Engliſhman's noſe, a Dutch- 
man's lips, a Frenchman's forehead, and ſome- 
times a pair of Jewiſh eyes, in the droniſh face 
of a Spaniſh alcadee-mayor. 

'The ſhip lay at anchor at Cadiz about a 
fortnight, and from thence ſailed to Gibraltar, 
about fourteen leagues from it, and there the 
captain was to take in the complement of his 
loading, being Morocco leather, carpets and 
mats, from Ceuta, a Mooriſh garriſon not many 
leagues from it. | | 

ur hero brought a packet of letters thither 
from Port-mahon, from ſome of the officers of 
that garriſon to thoſe at Gibraltar, where he 


met with ſeveral of the gentlemen, formerly of 
| Chud- 
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Chudleigh's, when he was a ſoldier at Vigo in 
that regiment. 2 informed him, that as 
ſoon as he was miſled at the camp, that he 
was returned in the roll among the number 
of the dead. In the letters he brought with 
him he was mentioned in a moſt obliging and 
friendly manner, very natural to the gentle- 
men of that profeſſion, and was accordingly 
received with a great deal of civility from the 
gentlement of the ſeveral regiments they cor- 
reſponded with. [10.9 07 | 

I hat garriſon, as our hero informed me, lies 
in the hotteſt part of Spain, and ſo ſtrong, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible it ſhould be taken by any 
enemy unleſs by ſea; and to him the moſt diſa- 
greeable of all others he had been in, not only 
in regard to the exceſſive heat, but the bugs and 
muſkettoes, againſt which there is hardly any 
_ and tho* the officers and ſoldiers, and 
eir wives are allowed the ſame ſort and quan- 
tity of proviſion as on board a man of war, ex- 
eluſive of their pay, yet it is far more agreeable 
to live at Portmahon without that allowance, as 
it is a very healthful iſland, and produces a good 
deal of corn and wine; and what adds very 
much to the agreeableneſs of it is, that it lies 
in a much cooler climate than that of Gibraltar, 
and every officer has a houſe and garden to him- 

ſelf rent- free. ER. Sou. 25 
As they were then in one of his majeſty's 
garriſons, the 'captain began his former cant 
again, telling our hero © how glad he was that 
he brought him ſafe ſo far, and that the conſul 
was a ill-natured ſon of a whore for * 
| a uc 
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ſuch a tort hand over his ſtores, and that our 
hero was a chalk-faced milk-ſop for not belaying 
him now and then for a dram, or a piggin of 
rumbo, which that dog Matthews had orders to 
hand over to him in caſe it was hard weather: 
why ſdeath, man, it muſt be damn'd low water 
when a man cannot get enough to. mix with a 


little brandy and ſugar : why, my lad, if that 


land-Jubber the conſul had but told me as how 

ou was not in failing order, you ſhould have 
had as much belly-rigging, do you ſee me, as 
the Little Robin could have carried under her 
main-ſail : damn me, that Matthews might have 
handed the word about, and half a dozen 1 
lons of right ſtingo would have chopped full in 
your teeth before the anchor had been peck high: 
what, no liquor; why, do you ſee me, a witch 
in an egg-ſhell has a bettle of nantz with her, 
tho' ſhe is ſailing to the devil.” Notwithſtand- 
ing all this harangue, his ſtores were ſo well ſe- 
cured, that neither our hero nor the mate could 
get a drop of them, unleſs they now and then 


turned ſmuglers, and run a gallon or two of his 


liquor when he was ſo drunk as not to be able 
to give a good look-out. 
owever, our hero did not think it neceſſary 
to confront him at that time, not knowing but 
he might have occaſion to make uſe of his ex- 
traordinary condeſcention in the freightage of 
ſome ſmall purchaſe or other as an . 
in order to carry home a little more than he 
brought out with him, and be honoured with 
the name of a merchant, tho' he wanted the 
ſtock ; and GY FI and he very 
| judi- 
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judiciouſly agreed in a trite but very ſignificant 
proverb, that it is better that a dog ſhould 
fawn on you than bite you; tho” the coalition 
of parties had like to have brought the mate and 
our hero into a terrible ſcrape, | 

There was a merchant there who was a jew, 
a man in very good circumſtances, and among 
other goods and commodities ſold wine; and 
while they were at anchor there the captain re- 
ſorted to his houſe. This jew had inveigled away 
the wife or pretended wife of one Thomas, 
who was then a ſerjeant in that garriſon ; and 
Thomas doubtleſs to ſhew his chriſtian reſigna- 
tion, had afterwards for a conſideration aſſigned, 
transferred and made over all his right, title, 
and intereſt in and to his ſaid wife for ever unto 


the ſaid jew, who and Mrs. Thomas cohabited 


together, without any temporal or ſpiritual let, 
Hindrance, or moleſtation whatſoever. 
She was a likely woman, and dreſſed pretty 
well, and the mate and our hero upon the late 
coalition, uſed frequently to drink with the cap- 
tain at the jew's houſe, by which means they 
became acquainted with the purchaſe made from 
ſerjeant 'Thomas. 
The induſtrious pains-taking woman, had 
ſcraped together a conſiderable ſum of money, 
and it is thought being tired of a jew, the moſt 
ill-favoured one belonging to the whole gone 
gogue, had ſtruck up a private bargain of re- 
conveying herſelf to the captain, who tho' he 
had very few marks of chriſtianity about him, 
was not quite ſo ugly as the jew ; and in conſe- 
quence of the agreement, had conſented to 
tranſport 
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tranſport herſelf and effects to England; into 
the ſecret of which, the carpenter and Mat- 
thews were of neceſſity let: but as cunning as 
the captain thought himſelf to be, the Hebrew 
owner of the prize ſuſpected him, and looked 
like an out- lawed uſurer at ſome little familia- 
rities that paſſed between the captain and Mrs. 
Thomas, who was not half ſo prudent as ſhe 
was amorous; and upon that account his cir- 
cumciſed worſhip, would very often put on ſuch 
an Old-Teſtament look, as very apparently 
ſhewed that he would not allow her to have any 
ſort of intercourſe with ſuch as were not of his 
own tribe, which our hero ſeemed thoroughly 
convinced was that of Iſachar, for he had the 
longeſt pair of ears that eyes ever beheld, and a 
gloomineſs of countenance as if he had been a 
retailer in murder all the days of his life; and 
as our hero underſtood Spaniſh, the jew' very 
often choſe to converſe with him in that lan- 
guage, as well for the fake of privacy, as to 
uncaſe his mind to him concerning the captain's 
frequent viſits at his houſe, eſpecially in ſyna- 
gogue time; telling him, why Lord fir, you 
ſeem to be a ſenſible man, and muſt have ob- 
ſerved ſome familiarities here; I need not ſay. 
between whom ; but pray is there any reaſon 
becauſe I ſtick to the law of Moſes, and the 
Old Teſtament, that I muſt be made an horned 
beaſt of by any believer in the New One: an 
adulterer by our law was to be ſtoned to death, 
and muſt a Nazarene captain of a veſſel attempt 
making a concubine of an hand-maid of mine 
unpunithed ; by Aaron's beard he ſhall be cir- 

1 cumciſed 
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cumciſed againſt his will; I will have him ar- 
raigned for the breach of all the ten command- 
ments, and the curſe of every prophet, prieſt 
and levite from the days of Melchizedeck to 
this hour, ſhall be proclaimed againſt him at 


our next pentecoſt, if he does not forbear. Mr, 


I do not know your name, fir ; put the caſe to 
yourſelf; have not all mankind a 4p. way in 
their own utenſils, and has not a jew the ſame 
as well as a chriſtian; Lord ſir, every married 
man has his Meum and Tuum, and ſo have I, 
ſir, with the premiſes thereunto belonging, as 
ſerjeant Jackſon mentions in the leaſe he drew 
for me of theſe little concerns you are in now; 
but again fir, I have nothing to ſpare for adul- 
terers, fornicators or thieves.” The jew would 
. doubtleſs have gone on from Dan to Barſheba in 
the explanation of his jealouſy, but the cap- 
tain came into the room on a ſudden, which 
for that time put an end to his complaints, 
which as our hero had no manner of regard 
to a jew of any kind, he took very little notice 
of, nor indeed ever heard more of them after- 
wards, . 

The plot of taking Mrs. Thomas away, was 


not to be executed till within half an hour of 


the ſhip's failing, and while the jew was at 
his lavings and oblations on a Saturday morn- 
ing, . Mrs, Thomas came on board with the 
remaining part of her dower, which had not 
been ſent on board before, ſlipping out of 
the garriſon gates with the mate and car- 
penter as ſoon as the fort-major had opened 
them. | 

How- 
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However, Mr. Emanuel was ſo little a time 
at his devotion, and miſſed his purchaſe ſo ſoon, 
that before the veſſel could get clear of the bay, 
the king's boat, his jewſhip, with a ſerjeant 
and file of muſqueteers, came along-ſide of 
her, with an order from the governor that ſhe 
ſhould come to her anchor again; and that 
the ſerjeant ſhould arreſt the captain, his mate 
and carpenter; and that they and their prize 
ſhould be brought back priſoners in the king's 
boat, doubtleſs under a judaical examination 
of blaſphemy, treaſon, murder, and a rape. 


When the king's boat came up, the ſhip 


was ſteering under her foreſail out of the har- 
bour, and the captain, tho' the ſerjeant ac- 
quainted him with his orders, refuſed to bring 
to or lie by, not very well knowing what 
might be the conſequence of his obeying the 
ſerjeant's word of command ; upon which the 
jew very heroically took hold of the rope on 
the ſhip's ſide, being to the laſt degree enraged 
at the fight of his Helen's being carried off 
in the manner ſhe was, curſing and anathema- 
tizing every Trojan on board the Little Robin; 
and as he was endeavouring to board her, fell 
into the ſea, and having ſtruck his head againſt 
her kee] was drowned, notwithſtanding all the 
endeavours from the boat to ſave him. 

This was really a very melancholy affair, 
and had it not been taken as a judgment on 
Emanuel for inveigling the woman from her 
huſband, and living with her afterwards in 
ſuch unchriſtian-like incontinency, it would 
have given the ſpectators as much congern 
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as was neceſſary for the loſs of a jew at any 
rate. | * . 

However, it alarmed the captain fo that he 


hoiſted” all his ſails, and ſheered off to ſea as 


faſt as he could, leaving the ſerjeant and his 
boat out of ſight, towing the circumciſed por- 
poiſe they had catched, to the garriſon. 

The captain's prize kept ſnug in the cabbin 
moſt Parr of the time, and appeared very 
pacifick till ſhe ſaw her old comrade clinging 
to the rope, upon which ſhe bawled out, Help, 
help, for the love of God, help, dear gen- 
tlemen- ſailors cut the rope; there is the rogue 
that occaſtoned the loſs of my precious re- 
putation. . Oh! gentlemen, gentlemen, I was 
the virtuous, honeſt wife of ſerjeant Thomas, 
till that curſed jew you ſee boarding us, made 
me in a bad hour forſake him: oh! if it had 
been a chriſtian it would not have vexed me. 
Cut the rope, cut the rope; oh ! Mr. Mat- 


thews, take the hand-ſpike and give him one 


knock . firſt, or as ſure as a gun he will get 
ſafe to ſhore.” And as ſoon as he fell into 
the ſea, ſhe clapped her hands, and cried out, 
« The devil give you a ſafe landing-place.” 
And 'when they got clear from the boat, ſhe 
gave the crew two bottles of brandy for a 
cheer to his ſafe paſſage into the other world. 
For which treatment to a wretch in his con- 
dition, may ariſe a very natural reflection, on 


' what ſort of uſage perſons may expect from all 


ſuch female acquaintances. 

They were about a month in their paſſage 
from Gibraltar to Briſtol, during which no- 
4 thing 
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thing material happened, the captain's and Mrs. 
Thomas's commerce being for the moſt part 
uninterrupted; which — nothing could 
have diſturbed unleſs the jew's ghoſt could have 
got on board, which the captain was not quite 
free from apprehending, by aſking in intervals 
of ſobriety, ** If the witch of Endor and her 
whole tribe of ghoſts were not jews, and kept 
a much cloſer correſpondence than uſual with 
the carpenter, upon his being a free-maſon, 
and a moſt learned hiſtorian in regard to witches 
and ſpirits ; particularly of a Welſhman who 
was drowned, and as how his ſoul got into 
the hour-glaſs at Greenland, and burſt out in 
a clap of thunder at Plymouth ;*” but let the 
caſe be how it would, it was remarked, that 
after Emanuel's being drowned, the captain was 


d a . . 
never known to be alone in the cabbin after 


ſunſet; and if the candle at the binnacle was 


blown out, he would call out to the man at 
the ſteerage to know if the flame was not quite 
blue at the time it went out; tho' theſe little 
ſurmiſes generally ended in * Damn him he 
is turned into a ſhark by this time,” 

At laſt our hero landed ſafe at Briſtol], 
and once more, to his inexpreſſible joy, ſet 
his feet on Engliſh ground, after above eight 


years abſence, accompanied with all kinds 


of want and miſery; and what is ſurpri- 
zing beyond meaſure, he bore them all with 
little or no dejection, and. in reality was more 
ſenſibly attacked by the conſul's inhumanity 
than by all of them together; nor was he 
tick to any degree the whole time, except 


4 at 
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at Rodrigo, and had an aguiſh diſorder at O- 
lite: and all along e, more kitchen phy- 
ſick than phlebotomy, and more wine than 
now water. And he does with the humbleſt 
thanks acknowledge, that the hand of provi- 
dence appeared more diſtinguiſhably in his fa- 
vour, than perhaps to any one living whoſe 
travels where of no greater extent; one that 
had been bred up tenderly and in* aMuence, 
one that had experienced great part of the 
gaieties of life, at once reduced to the loweſt 
ebb of fortune; one who was naturally of a 
chearful diſpoſition, and. perhaps too fond of 
company, left to be roughly ufed, in want of 
every neceſſary of life, among ſoldiers and beg- 
gars, an alien, a priſoner, and fhut up alone 
to the miſerable contemplations in a priſon, 
a living prey to vermin of all forts, and the 
very ſport of adverſity and contempt, and had 
he been maſter of the patience of Job, had 
opportunities enough of exercifing it. 

After our hero had been. ſome few mm As 
ſhore, the captain took an opportunity of aſk- 
ing him what he deſigned: to do, whether he 
propoſed going to London, and if ſo, after what 
manner, - and particularly, whether he did not 
expect a letter of credit for money to defzay the 
expences he muſt of neceſſity be at till he could 
get thither. | | 

In anſwer to which he told him, that after 
his arrival at. Barcelona, he had no opportu- 
nity of writing to his father, and hoped the 
conſul had taken ſome care about that with 


kim; though he had no reaſonable expecta- 
tions 
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tions of a favour of that nature, either from 
one or the other; but was willing to know 
what he had to truſt to, and let the conſe- 
quence of his anſwer be what it would, he 
was not at all alarmed at travelling an hun- 
dred miles, who had gone ſo many, and ſuoh 
long journeys, without two pence in his pocket 
at his ſetting out. 

The captain acknowledged that he had been 
paid for his paſſage, but received no other or- 
ders than to put him on ſhore and give him 
a guinea; which he accordingly did, and tho 
he was ſo punctual in his accounts, yet he 
| heſitated ſome time about an allowance that 
ought, in his opinton, to be made out of the 
guinea to the cabbin-boy; a perquiſite time 
immemorial to thoſe dirty attendants, and which 
he inſiſted on a long time, though he did not 
know that he had a ſhilling, excluſive of the 
guinea, to bear his expences, and what he owed 
at Briſtol included. He let him know, that 
if he was obliged to ſtay there fill he could 
hear from his friends, that he would recom- 
mend him and his fellow-paſſenger Mrs. Tho- 
mas, (and he might ſafely have added, his 
bed-fellow) to an acquaintance of his, where 
they might diet and lodge at a reafonable 
price ; and that he had already conſulted Mrs, 
Thomas about it, who did not ſeem averſe to 


the propoſal. 

And indeed ſo far our hero approved of 
his advice, by no means thinking it unneceſ- 
ſary to have a female banker on the road, in 


caſe his money ſhould grow ſhort, which by 
P. 5 one 
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one means or other was a little on the dimi- 
nution; and really to do juſtice to the gene- 
rous diſpoſition of his fellow-traveller, ſhe gave 
him an opportunity of getting rid of any un- 
eaſineſs, ſhe imagined he might be under about 
his journey, telling him, „That poflibly he 
might be in want of a little money, being fo 
long, and at ſo many places in bis pallage 
home, and for ſome other reaſons which the 
captain had mentioned to her; but that there 


was nothing in which ſhe could reaſonably aſſiſt 


him, but ſhe would willingly do it, on account 
of the conhdence ſhe put in him, in regard 
as well to the little ſubſtance ſhe was miſtteſ 
of as 'to her perſon, being now a poor, lone 
woman; and deſired him to keep the death 
of the unfortunate man, as ſhe was pleaſed to 
call him, who fell over-board, a ſecret; and 
though ſure enough he had taken her from 
her huſband, and was a jew into the bar- 
gain, yet ſhe hoped notwithſtanding her being 
a little too ſharp on him when he was drown- 
ing, that his religion would not keep him from 
heaven, nor his crime in regard to her ſend 
him to a worſe place; for if ſo what would 
become of half the ſtock-jobbers in London of 
that ſet: and that as to ſerjeant Thomas, he 
was a poor weak eaſy man, ſure enough, and 
had nothing about him to recommend him but 
his halbert, or elſe he would not have been 
ſo poor ſpirited a cur a3 to have parted with 
her under his hand and feal even to a chri- 
ſtian, much leſs to one, the Lord forgive him, 
who was a jew, and ſuch a ſort of one, as 

| in 
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in her conſcience ſhe could ſee no harm in 
getting a penny by. But thanks to her ſtars 
e had this comfort yet, that ſhe hoped Mr. 
Thomas got full value for her, . at leaſt for 
the time ſhe was deluded to ſtay from him, 
and make her truly thankful ſhe was now free 
from the whole world, and to her great com- 
fort at her own diſpoſal ; and fellow-traveller, . 
I defign to go by the name of Gorman, you 
remember as how we could not ſave him, and 
ſure enough they ſay he was a gentleman born, 
and God knows how few ſerjeants deſerve that 
title; you need not tell how poor Mr. Gor- 
man came to die, but let that be as it will, 
I do aſſure you fellow-traveller, I had where- 
withal to have buried him, if he had dyed in 
his bed as the ſaying is, but Lord be merci- 
ful to us, he ſunk at once; but however he 
is gone, and I am obliged to you and all ſuch 
as have. or will be a friend to a poor help- 
' Jeſs woman, and let me tell you and tell you 
ain, that no one ſhall be a loſer by it.” : 
She likewiſe expatiated largely on the cap- 
tain's tenderneſs to her, his great abilities and 
capacity, but concluded the whole account of 
him, by ſaying he had made her pay a moſt 
exorbitant price for her paſſage, though ſhe had 
been as civil to him as if he had been her. 
brother, nay civiller. > 
As to the declarations ſhe had made rela- 
ting to our hero, they were not at all diſa- 
greeable, for the reaſons mentioned before, and 
he, . as every knight-errand in his ſituation ought 


to have done, promiſed, maugre all attempts on 
| | either 
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either her perſon or effects, to eſcort her ſafe to 
London. g 

The widow (as by this time ſhe had brought 

herſelf to believe ſhe was) was ſoon equipped 
by a very ſkilful hand in ſuch a dreſs as pro- 
claimed, to all appearance, the reality of her 
condition; and put on ſuch a mortified coun- 
tenance, as it has been ſaid, hardly ever ap- 
peared before, on the occaſional death of a 
jew. 
Our hero and his fellow- traveller ſtayed a- 
bout a week at the Talbot inn at Briſtol, 
where they had frequent viſits from the cap- 
| tain, under the greateſt circumſpection in the 
world, it being at the lower end of the ſtreet 
where he lived, whoſe houſe was inhabited and 
governed by his wife, the moſt notable proh- 
cient at haranguing in Briſtol, where they left 
him to be exerciſed as he deſerved, under the 
direction of a female Tartar ; whoſe ſea- mon- 
fter was a medley between a brute and a tar- 
paulin, as rough as a bear, and as hungry as 
an ill-thrwen ſhark, an arrant amphibious ani- 
mal, that inherited the vices belonging both to 
the ſea and land. 

From Briſtol they travelled together in the 
ſtage- coach, accompanied by a quaker and his 
wife, a dancing-maſter, a mantua-maker, and 
a ſubaltern officer of a man of war, who was 
a penſioner of Greenwich hoſpital, and had 
been at Briſtol] to take poſſeſſion of a legacy 
left him by his uncle, who had been a lieu- 
. tenant of the Speedwell man of war; and our 
hero was once more dignified by the ſtile _ 

| title 
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title of a captain, conformable to the dreſs he 
was then in; having on him a gold-laced hat 
of a very diminutive ſize, a ſmart bob-wig, a 
ſilk handkerchief, and a pair of ſcarlet breeches, 
and by the olive complexion he got from the 
heat of the country, was not unlike to the 
maſter of an Eaſt-India man, and the widow 
one of the natives of that country, who as 
ſhe w-3 of a merry diſpoſition, would now 
and then give them a ſong in the coach, eſpe- 
cially after dinner, which made her appear 
more alert than was quite reconcileable to the 
quaker's wife; who would now and then veiy 
judiciouſly tell her, * that indeed a chearful 
heart was a bleſſing deſireable enough in this 
miſerable life, but that godly forrow, on the 
death of 'a friend or acquaintance, but more 
eſpecially that of an huſband, was not only 
decent, but the duty of a chriſtian woman, 
and was, as ſhe had been told, practiſed in 
all nations, kingdoms and countries in the 
univerſal world, and what ſhe might have ſeen 
in the deportment of the true believers of 
her ſet, at the funeral interment of their 
friends, - and by their carriage afterwards ; and 
albeit they were not arrayed in veſtments of 
black, yet they were of a contrite heart, and 
that their ſackcloth and aſhes were ſprink- 
lings and cloathings for the inward man, in- 
ſtead of the outward, and that when they 
wept it was in the bitterneſs of gall, and 


not the overflowing of it for a ſeaſon on- 


17 5 
Which doctrine was confirmed by her huſ- 
band, 


— — 
— 
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band, who, with now and then a deep ſigh, 
added, “ that the ſackbutt, pſalter, and tim- 
brel, were inſtruments to make ſpiritual me- 
lody in the heart, but that the voice of a 
Syren was the eccho of deſtruction; that he 
had read among ſome of the pious commen- 
tators on the Gia Teftament, that it was by 
a ſong that Dalilah diſcovered wherein lay the 
ſtrength of the ſtrongeſt man; and, behold, 
his recompence of reward was according there- 
to; and, verily, though it is prophanely ſaid, 
that the ſtones followed the muſick of one 
Orpheus, who doubtleſs was an heathen and 
a publican, as no mention has been made of 
him in holy text; and: therefore ſurely it 
would be more chriſtian- like to believe, that 


they were thrown at him, as a diſturber of 


the peace and ſpiritual contemplation of his 
good neighbours. ** ; 

The widow: bore all theſe ſpiritual repri- 
mands tolerably well, till ſhe aſked the mean- 
ing of the words Syren and Orpheus; but 


upon a full explanation of them by the 


dancing-maſter, Who had had a univerſity. 
education, ſhe diſtinguiſhed herſelf. delightfully 
well, telling the female quaker, That the 
primitiveneſs of her dreſs was a lure to in- 
continency, the demureneſs of her countenance 


like a fill water, but deeper than the bot- 
tomleſs pit, that her round coif was a ball of 


diſſimulation, and the groanings, whinings and 
hickups of her and her Obadiah were like the 
belchings of a drone of a bagpipe; and. no 
wonder that they were ſuch enemies to on 
0 ick, 
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fick, when not a ſoul in their whole congre- 
gation could ſing better than Balaam's aſs, 
though all the world knew, that muſick was: 
the voice of love, and ſinging a ſure indica- 
tion of an innocent and chearful heart; and 
that though ſhe had not pored over the Old 
Teſtament like her old oaf, ſhe had joined in 
chorus to many a ſtanza in Sternhold and 

Hopkins, and to the immortal memory of him 
that wrote it; ſhe would ſing Over the hills 
and far away, when ſhe and her huſtand were 
as rotten as Tobit's dog; and gave them a 
little catch, which neither the quaker nor his 
wife thought fit to find fault with. 

The mantua-maker, who, together with the 
widow had toſſed off the beſt part of two 
bottles of wine at dinner, and whoſe ac- 
quaintance began at Briſtol, by her clapping 
on the advertiſement of “a widow to be let,” 
on Mrs. Gorman's back, ſhe was her advo- 
cate to the laſt degree, telling the quaker's 
wife, „that her ſhame-faced hypocriſy was a 
deſtruction to trade, and all honeſt tradesfolk, 
ſuch as herſelf. Set you up indeed, with your 
primitive faſhions, with your handkerchief -pin- 
ned up as if you had a cancer in your breaſt, 
and your hair truſled under your cap, like a 
Weſt-Indian money diver; marry in troth, 
one's huſband muſt not die, but one muſt 
blubber and how] till one has loſt one's eye- 
ſight; Mrs, Tabitha, if that be your name, 
and you are of that heatheniſh opinion, ſhew 
your love, do, ſhew your love, as ſoon as 


your huſband pops off, by being burned a- 
: live 
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live on his funeral pile; the widow gentle- 
woman, 2 thanks to her ladyſhip, conſi- 
ders that trade _— to be encouraged, and 


mine among the reſt, the mantua-making trade, 
the firſt of all others; though I ſuppoſe you 
are for the old dreſs, a fig-leaf, a ſingle fig- 


leaf; foh! I am aſhamed of you, and the 


figure you make. ” | 

The dancing-maſter who was a very little 
man, and upon that account there was room 
for one more than was uſual in the coach, at 
every ſong of the widow's kept time with his 
feet, but having an hare-lip, was put in the 
poſition of one who was te grin for a wager, 
occaſioned by the contraction of his face by 
laughing at the diſputants; and when he at- 


tempted to ſhew his rhetorick in defence of 


ſinging and dancing, was obliged to clap his 
hand to his mouth to keep it ſhut, being a- 
ware of what an odd figure he made when 
it was preternaturally extended ; and was at 
laaſt almoſt ſuffocated by the ill-favoured gap 
in his mouth: by which the widow loſt an 
advocate of great abilities and judgment. 

The Greenwich hoſpitaler - being lame of 
the gout, and not a little diſconcerted by the 
jumbling of the coach, a vehicle in the exer- 
ciſe of which he had little or no experience, 
fat very peaceable and unconcerned, otherwiſe 
than ſmiling at every thing the widow ſung 
or ſaid; and had diſcovered himſelf to have 
been a boatſwain of a man of war, and kept 
a publick-houſe at Greenwich: however nei- 


ther his good temper nor taciturnity conti- 
| tinued 


Cle. 
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nued long, for by a ſudden jolt of the coach, 
the dancing-maſter's head was flung in his 
face, and his foot ſet on the man of war's 
lame toes, who through the violence of the 
pain, and natural cheler incident to men of 
his profeſſion, gave the dancing-maſter a blow 
in the face, which occaſioned ſome little ef- 
fuſion of blood, and the . dancing-maſter en- 
deavouring to coneeal his diſhonour with his 
handkerchief, they did not ſee his hare-lip any 
more that day; but could now and then diſ- 
cover a nod of ſpecial denunciation and re- 
ſentment; which the boatſwain underſtood very 
well by telling him, That if the head of his 
fly-boat was not kept a little fteadier, he 
would belay him in the ftern. | 
Before they had left Briſtol the boatſwain 
had communicated to our hero the ſecret of 
his having a great liking to the widow, which 
very probably aroſe from ſome account he had 
received from captain Dowding of her circum- 
ſtances (the captain and he being old ac- 
quaintances) and probably the captain had been 
good-natured enough to expatiate on her per- 
ſon, virtue, and good-humour, and. all the 
other qualifications in the marriage-ſtate, of 
late ſo conſequentially inſerted in every news- 
paper, in which mention is made of that ho- 
nourable condition ; but be that as it will, the 
boatſwain in a very diſcreet manner, when the 
reſt of their fellow-travellers were in bed, took 
the opportunity of diſcovering his mind to our 


hero, at the expence of many a comfortable 


bowl of punch, at the peril of the plaintiff 3 
— an 
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and fo true was our hero to the truſt re- 
poſed in him, that not a love-ſick tale of the 
boatſwain's, nor one ſyllable of his honour- 
able intentions, but were conveyed to the wi- 
dow by his means. In anſwer to which ſhe 
ſaid, „the man is lame, quite lame, though 
poſſibly he may be a careful pains-taking man, 
and if it ſhould be our luck to come toge- 
ther, tis that which is the main thing to be 
regarded by me now; however, if he opens 
his mind to me on the occaſion, I will take 
care to give him a proper anſwer; and lord, 
fellow- traveller, if this ſhould be a match, 
will it not ſhew you, what ſtrange things hap- 
pen in this world? that you that have been 
a witneſs to my loſing one man very unfortu- 
nately, and have been acquainted as I may 
fay, with my being raviſhed from another, 


may now probably be an inſtrument in get- 


ting me a third; concluding, however, that 
the honeſt gentleman was lame; aye, lame 
enough, poor man, indeed! 

This declaration, except as to the boat- 
ſwain's loſs of his limbs, appeared very pro- 
miſing to our hero's negotiations, and accord- 
ingly he furniſhed his employer with the con- 
verſation and debates then on foot between 
him and the widow, mentioning her obſerva- 


tions on his lameneſs very tenderly at firſt, till 


at length urging it, as the only bar that lay 
in his way, and a matter that ought to be 
cleared up; the boatſwain told him, that it 
was a ſort of a diſtemper that came athwart 
him but now and then, but ever ſince he had 

: | reſolved 
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reſolved to board the widow as ſoon as he 
could, that his nerves and ſinews which were 
at . a little ſlack and unbent, were 
now as tort and well braced as the yard-arms 


of the main-ſail, and it muſt be hard of wea- 


ther indeed, when he could not carry top and 
top- allant-ſail, in caſe he was to leeward 
of ſuch a prize as the widow ;”” and at the 
ſame time fell to capering and dancing beyond 
meaſure, inſomuch that our hero was in dread 
of a diſlocation, and ſo deſirous of keeping him 


from the conſequences of a fall, that he pro- 


miſed him to fatisfy the widow of his extraor- 


dinary abilities; and by his former proficiency 


and experience in phyſick cleared up the ter- 
rible articles of inſanity and inſufficiency ſo 
flily charged on him by the widow; and there- 
upon the match was concluded at all events, 
by and between the parties and their agents 


before they got to London; and the honeſt, 


lame, quite lame tar, was married within a 
fortnight afterwards. to his virtuous, beautiful, 
rich, charitable, prudent, ſenſible, diſcreet, 
eee affable, pious, tender and af- 
fectionate miſtreſs; and ſettled at Greenwich at 
the ſign of where our hero frequently 
paid them -a viſit and however badly he be- 
gan his travels it is hoped that ſome of the fe- 


male world will allow that he ended them 


honourably, by his aſſiſtance and friendſhip to 
one of their ſex who was in diſtreſs for an 
huſband. 

As ſoon as our hero got to London, he went 


to the houſe where his father dwelt when 8 
elt 
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left it, and there found both him and his mo- 
ther living, but at the firſt view was no more 
known to either of them, than if he had not 
been their ſon; his countenance being quite 
changed by the heat of the country, and by his 
dreſs a complete foreigner ; but upon their re- 
collecting him, he was received with the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs, and with tears fully expreſſive 
of the moſt compaſſionate affection; tears that 
determined him in the ſtrongeſt reſolutions, 
not only of a filial obedience in general, but 
doubly ſo in gratitude for the indulgent good- 
neſs they had ſhewn him, in his deliverance 
from the wretched condition his former miſ- 
behaviour had been too much the occaſion 
of, — 

He had not been long at home, before he 
found, that his father's circumſtances were 


quite the reverſe of what they were when he 


left him, occaſioned, among other misfortunes, 
by a tedious law-ſuit, in which he was de- 
feated, and his eſtate mortgaged to one of the 
maſters in chancery to the full value of it; 
with three other children at home unprovided 
for, all depending on a penſion from the crown 
of two hundred pounds à year; ſo that ſeeing 
them in that condition, and inſtead of _ 
able by any means to aſſiſt them, that he mu 
be an incumbrance, he determined to go abroad 
again, fully reſolved to keep clear of the Spa- 
niſh coaſt ; and accordingly fixed on Liſbon, 
having hopes of ſome favour from Mr. Burnet, 
then conſul there, and late one of his ma- 
jeſty's judges in England, with whom his eldeſt 
5 | brother 
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brother and he had a great intimacy at the 
Temple; and to whom he was likewiſe known 
at Liſbon : if he did not ſucceed with him, 
he was determined to try his fortune at Ja- 


maica, or indeed any where elſe, rather than 


be an eye-witneſs to the diſtreſſes of a father 
and family which he could not relieve. , Be- 
fore he had taken this reſolution, his father 
introduced him to lord Carteret, to return him 
thanks for his goodneſs in procuring his diſ- 
charge and liberty; when he was ſo kind as 
to. promiſe he would do him what further ſer- 
vices lay in his power; and if he had been 
ſo fortunate as to have had an opportunity 


by ſome proper hands of applying to him 


when lord-lieutenant- of Ireland, he has no 
reaſon to doubt but he ſhould have expe- 
rienced it. | 

He ſtayed at home about two months, at 
the expiration of which he took his farewell, 
truly melancholy, of his father and relations; 
much more ſo on account of their circum- 
ſtances, than his being again ſet a-drift to 
find anchorage where fortune might direct him; 
both which were the unhappy condition in 
which he was to ſet ſail again: and conſider- 
ing what a forlorn way his father's death muſt 
leave the reſt of his family in, he wiſhed from 
his heart that inſtead of returning home it might 
have been his lot to have gone elſewhere; and 


under the deepeſt impreſſions of grief that could 


ariſe from ſuch a ſcene, in 1723 he went on 
board the Mary galley bound for Liſbon, and 
from thence to Jamaica, and carried letters of 

| 5 recom- 
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recommendation with him to Mr. Burnet, and 
others to Mr. Dodwell at Jamaica, who was 
his father's intimate friend; and as he did not 
know to which of thoſe places he might have 
occaſion to reſort, they were equally indiffe- 
rent to the bearer. The ſhip was firſt to put 
in at Liverpool, and there take in ſome part 
of her freight; which was accordingly done, 
and after he had compleated her lading, they 
ſet ſail, and at night met with a violent ſtorm, 
in which ſhe loſt her fore and mizen-maſts, 


and was drove in fight of Wexford, and from 


thence into the bay of Dublin, where ſhe came 
to an anchor, and being under a neceflity of 
ſtaying there to refit, our hero went ſome- 
times aſhore; a curioſity he always indulged 
himſelf in, whenever they lay any time in an 
harbour, and as he had heard ſo often and fo 
many accounts of Dublin, he was particularly 
deſirous of ſeeing it; and there accidentally but 
very fortunately heard of the noble lord men- 
tioned in the preface to this hiſtory, and as 
he had the honour of being known to him in 
the earlieſt part of his life, he was incouraged 
on that footing to wait on him at his houſe, 
where he found a reception conformable to his 
lordſhip's great character, particularly that part 
of it, his extenſive humanity and benevolence ; 
and by his aſſiſtance, countenance and recom- 
mendation to a gentleman in one of the higheſt 
ſtations in the law, who has ſhewn him the 
greateſt inſtances of kindneſs, he is now at li- 
berty to view the rocks and ſtorms he has eſca- 
ped, ſafe at anchor in an harbour, where > 

has 
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has the honour to be known to ſome of the beſt 
rank of life in it, and particularly to the judges ; 
where he has received an univerſal kindneſs 
from the gentlemen of the bar, an experienced 
friendſhip from thoſe of his own profeſſion, and 
one continued favour from the reſt of his ac- 
quaintance; where the good hand of provi- 
dence, though in a ſtorm, directed the helm to 
bring our hero ſafe to a country, where he has 
met with all the ſatisfaction and plenty he could 
deſire z a continued round of kindneſs, without 


the embaraſſment, to his knowledge, of one 


ſingle enemy; and he earneſtly hopes, that as 
long as this hiſtory ſhall put its readers in mind 
of the providential inſtances in it, it will per- 
petuate our hero's ſenſe of gratitude to all ſuch 


_ gentlemen as have honoured him with their 


friendſhip, kindneſs or acquaintance ; which 
will be his utmoſt gratification, and who upon 
that account, hopes he ſhall be pardoned for 
venturing to lay himſelf liable to any cenſure for 
publiſhing ſo uncommon and variegated a life, 
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